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Art. L—ISLAM. 


RELIGIOUS toleration is a virtue, brightening into greater ex- 
cellence in later generations. It is one of the hopeful signs of 
the age that the bigotry that could formerly find no trace of 
the heavenly Father’s love and guidance in the history ana 
literature of non-Christian peoples, is giving place to a recog- 
nition of the fact that God has not left himself without witness 
in any nation ; and that, while the dispensation of non-Christian 
peoples has no glory compared with the glory that excelleth in 
the kingdom of heaven, still a dispensation admitting of sal- 
vation they have had—a dispensation of the Spirit, and of the 
broken light of tradition, with scattered fragments of God’s 
revealed word. All in their religious systems is not irredeem- 
ably bad. But when this spirit of toleration degenerates into 
a sickly sentimentalism that elevates Buddhism, Brahman- 
ism, and Mohammedanism into a brotherhood of religions co- 
ordinate with Christianity, and makes Buddha and Manu and 
Mohammed almost, if not quite, equal to Jesus, it is time that 
we seek a wholesome reaction against this spirit of extreme 
liberality. 

Mohammedanism has come in for its full share of exaltation. 
We have from the pen of an Englishman, Mr. Davenport, 
“ An Apology for Mohammed and the Koran,” * followed by 


*Davy & Sons. London. 1869. 
Fovurtu Series, Vor. XXX.—1 
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a Moslem author, Syed Ahmed Khan of India, in “ Essays on 
the Life of Mohammed,” * intended as an apology for English 
readers, and claiming Islam to be a benefactor of the race and 
of the “ Christian dispensation!” Then comes R. Bosworth 
Smith with “Mohammed and Mohammedanism,” + boldly 
claiming that “among the moral teachers of the world. Mo- 
hammed occupies the most historic position. He is pre-emi- 
nently the last of the prophets.” At the time this audacious 
defense was being written, another Moslem author was also 
writing in England, “A Critical Examination of the Life and 
Teachings of Mohammed.” { With more boldness than “ crit- 
ical” ability, he bravely claims that the unsuccessful siege of 
Constantinople by the Moslems in the eighth century, and 
their defeat in France by Charles Martel in the same century, 
were two great calamities “which materially retarded the 
progress of the world, and put back the hour-hand of time 
for centuries.” Professor J. W. Draper also makes Mohammed 
a “messenger of God” to our race.§ Here we have liberality 
of the broadest type. Mr. Davenport tells us that Mohammed 
must “ undoubtedly be acknowledged as the very.greatest man 
whom Asia can call her son, if not one of the rarest and most 
transcendent geniuses the world ever produced.” His entire 
book is a defense of the Koran and its author. Bosworth 
Smith writes :— 

The two great religions which started from kindred soil, the 
one from Mecca, the other from Jerusalem, might work on in their 
respective spheres, the one the religion of progress, the other of 
stability ; the one of complex life, the other of simple life; the 
one dwelling more upon the inherent weakness of human nature, 
the other on its inherent dignity .. . each rejoicing in the suc- 
cess of the other, each supplying the other’s wants in a generous 
rivalry for the common good of humanity.—P. 232. 


Thus would our authors elevate Islam to the dignity of co- 
partnership with the religion of Him who said, “I am the 
light of the world;” “Iam the way, the truth, and the life ;” 
“Oome unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden.” 
Smith writes of Mohammed that “compared with the long 


* Triibner & Co. London. 1870. + William & Norgate. London. 1873, 
¢ Smith, Elder, & Co. London. 1874. 
§ “ Intellectual Development of Europe.” Harper & Bros, New York. 1863. 
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roll of great men whom the world by common consent has 
called great . . . take him all in what he was and what he 
did, and what those inspired by him have done, he seems to 
me to stand alone above and beyond them all.” “If ever any 
man had a right to say he ruled by right divine, it was Mo- 
hammed.” “Christianity will one day, I venture to believe, 
agree in yielding to him that (title,of a prophet, a very proph- 
et of God.” “In my opinion he comes next to him (Jesus) 
in the long roll of the great benefactors of the race.” Thus 
the son of Abdoola is elevated to a place by the Son of God! 
Bigotry and intolerance of the narrowest type are muchi less 
dangerous to truth than this. Well may we raise the inquiry, 
In what degree is Islam and its fonnder worthy of so great 
praise? Are we to look upon Islam as the “best ally” of 
Christianity, and yield “homage to the noble sincerity” of 
Mohammed? When men like the Rev. Professor Blyden, of 
Liberia, are carried away by the specious writing of these 
Jatitudinarians, and seem to see in Islam innumerable bless- 
ings for Africa, it is time we have a re-examination and re- 
statement of this subject.* The attempt must be made in 
fairness, with a charity that would think no evil, and yet un- 
deterred by the ery of bigotry and intolerance. “Truth is 
above all men.” 

Two lines of brief inquiry are before us: First. What is 
the moral character of Mohammedanism? Second. What are 
its effects on the world ? 

I. The first line of inquiry we confine to two points: first,the 
founder of the system; second, his book. ‘The founder of a sys- 
tem of religion or philosophy and his book become alterna- 
tively each a means of interpreting the other. The man is 
often an explanation of his system and the system of the man. 

Mohammed, son of Abdoola, a prince of the tribe of Kore- 
ish, was born at Mecca, in Arabia, A. D. 570 or 571. The 
Hayat ul Kuloob, a Persian lite of Mohammed, describes him 
as above medium height, with broad chest and good figure; 
head large, with long hair parted in the middle, nose aqui- 
line. A line of fine black hair extended down his chest. He 
walked with a slight stoop, and looked from the corners of 


*See Article “Mohammedanism and the Negro Race” in this Quarterly for 
January, 1877. 
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his eyes. He went in trading expeditions into Syria, and 
was thus brought in contact with Jews and Christians. Many 
of these, indeed, resided in Northern Arabia, and thus Mo- 
hammed found opportunity to become, in some degree, ac- 
quainted with their history, traditions, and doctrines. He 
was uneducated, but manifestly a man of superior genius, of 
quiet, thoughtful, cunning observation, and capacious memory. 
His intercourse with the Jews and Christians impressed him 
with the superiority of their belief over the fetichism and 
idolatry of the desert tribes. It is difficult to estimate the 
factors that contributed to the formation of his remarkable 
character. The Koran testifies to his partial knowledge of 
the sacred Scriptures; also to his more extended acquaintance 
with the traditions and fables of the Jews and early Chris- 
tians. The effects of Zoroastrianism also appears. Mohammed 
early won the title “Ad Ameen,” the faithful. It is just, per- 
haps, to suppose that he really meditated the moral improve- 
ment of his people, yet an impartial estimate of his entire 
life compels the conclusion that from a simple life and laud- 
able purpose there was an awful descent to a life of ambition, 
deception, and lust. Some of the earlier writers, as Prideaux, 
Maracci, and White, were, perhaps, too sweeping in their esti- 
mate of his entire life. Still it must be nated that while 
later writers, Sprenger, Muir, Rodwell, and others, admit 
that there seems to have been something amiable and noble 
in his earlier years, afterward the life of Mohammed reveals 
the great deceiver consciously fabricating a system of relig- 
ion as direct from God—at first peaceably, and then by the 
sword. 

Sprenger says Mohammed’s character was deeply marked by 
“cunning,” and that one of his most distinguishing character- 
istics was “ dark and bloody fanaticism.” Foster says, “ His per- 
sonal habits were grossly sensual, and became worse as he ad- 
vanced in years and hardened in the latitude of successful im- 
posture.” Muir says, “The heart of Mohammed was vindictive 
and revengeful—ambition, rapine, and assassination are the 
undenied features of his later life. ... Mohammed deliberately 
yielded to a compromise with evil.” Bosworth Smith admits 

Muir to be an impartial writer, and this is his opinion of 
Smith’s hero. The first of a new series of works on Islam is 
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recently out by Major Osborn, of Her Majesty’s Indian Army.* 
The author, a liberal thinker, seems to be going over the 
ground with great fairness. ‘There are,” be writes, “modern 
biographers of the prophet who would have us believe that he 
was not conscious of falsehood. He was under a hallucination, 
of course, but he believed what he said. ‘This to me is incredi- 
ble. Mohammed was guilty of falsehood under circumstances 
where he deemed the end justified the means.” Fortunately 
the historical materials clustering round this subject have been 
so closely scrutinized and so thoroughly sifted that we are pretty 
sure now of the “naked facts.” Moreover, able translations 
of the Koran lay bare the workings of its author’s mind. Did 
our space admit, quotations would amply illustrate each point 
presented. A few references, direct and indirect, must suffice. 
Mohammed was a great deceiver.—He is guilty, as Muir af- 
firms, of the “ high blasphemy of forging the name of God.” This 
was, without doubt, deliberate, studied, persistent. He boldly 
assumed the position before the world of one in direct com- 
munication with God, from whom he received verbal mes- 
sages.t His constant reiteration in the Koran of the inspira- 
tion of his messages, betrays anxiety to maintain his prophetic 
character—betrays consciousness of fraud. Truth and honesty 
-are calm and self-possessed. The Koran is largely made up 
of legends, as already mentioned. These are artfully worked 
up, and presented as direct revelations of historic fact. It is the 
work of a mountebank to get the fact and then pretend super- 
natural information. (See Sale’s Koran, chaps. xii and xxxviii.) 
The messages were given during a period of twenty-three years, 
and just as suited the varying fortunes of the prophet. The 
emergency never failed to bring a message; and as the circum- 
stances of the prophet changed greatly during his career, we 
might expect change and confliction in the import of the mes- 
sages. Such there was, and some of the faithful were tempted 
to mistrust Mohammed. A revelation was at hand for this 
emergency also: “* Whatever verse we shall abrogate or cause 
thee to forget, we will bring a better than it” (chap. ii.)t 
Moslem doctors admit that there are some two hundred and 
* “Tslam Under the Arabs.” London: Longman’s, Green, & Co. 1876 
+ Muir suggests the possibility of satanic inspiration. 
}¢ Sale’s “ Translations of the Koran” is always referred to in this article. 
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twenty-five verses that are thus abrogated, and among these in 
the attempt at consistency we have the singular inadvertence 
of an earlier verse abrogating a later. To illustrate this sub- 
ject of conflicting messages, at one time Moslems were directed 
to pray toward Jerusalem. This was to interest the Jews; but 
this obstinate people, resisting the claims of the prophet, a 
counter message required the faithful to pray toward Mecca. 
In his earlier career, when his followers were few and weak, 
Mohammed’s messages were all peaceable. “ Verily thou art 
a preacher,” Gabriel often whispers to him; but after the 
hegira, or flight from Mecca, to Medina, when numbers began 
to trust him, and an army became a thing possible, messages 
of a warlike character began to descend, and the meek Mos- 
lems became the fierce Saracen hordes that swept the world in 
a tornado of fire and blood. In the Mecca messages all is con- 
ciliation, patience, peace; in the Medina messages it is “war 
to the knife.” These passages abound: “ Fight, therefore, for 
the religion of God.” “Strike off their heads.” “ Fight 
against them till there be no opposition.” 

The facility with, which Mohammed found messages to de- 
fend his own conduct when questioned betrays the conscious 
deceiver. To illustrate, the polygamy that he sanctioned for 
all time in his system by pretended revelation, became to him 
a snare and perplexity. But Gabriel’s message always solved 
the difficulty, and justified him before his seandalized followers. 
Did he, in his anxious proclivities, surround himself with more 
wives than the legal four allowed the faithful, an opportune 
message from Gabriel gave him unlimited pvivtlens. (chapter 
xxxiii.) Did his coveting the wife of his adopted son ensnare 
him, a message justifies the whole affair. Did his aberrations 
with beautiful slaves lead to a domestic embroglio in the well- 
filled harem, a message quiets all and gives him a dispensation 
of lust, (chap. Ixvi.) It is of this man Smith writes, he had 
“unfaltering belief in his own inspiration to the last.” By 
facts like these his sincerity must be judged. 

Mohammed was guilty of Assassinations.—Muir says, “ Am- 
bition, rapine, assassination, are the undenied features of his 
life.” Syed Ameer Ali, in his Life of Mohammed, makes a 
very weak attempt at a blinding diversion, in commenting on 
the bloody work of his prophet, by referring to the “ tortures 
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of the rack and stake which destroyed myriads of innocent 
beings in Christian Europe.” But the Prophet of Nazareth 
never sanctioned such work. Mohammed did sanction the 
destruction of “innocent beings,” and was the author of sev- 
eral foul assassinations: his first victim, Asma, a woman who 
had written satirical verses about him. Who will rid me of 
this woman?” he asked. Omeir heard the question, and 
bathed his scimiter in the blood of Asma as she slept in the 
midst of her children. ‘See a man who hath assisted the 
Lord and his prophet,’ Mohammed said the next day in the 
mosque. Another victim was an old Jew, whose life was the 
forfeit, in the dead of night, for having ridiculed the prophet. 
A third victim was Kab, another Jew, who was, by the order 
of Mohammed, enticed to a lonely spot and hewn to pieces. 
The Jews, by their stubbornness and superior intelligence, 
were enemies not to be endured, and after this last murder the 
faithful. received a carte-blanché to slay the Jews at will. 
Muir says, “The butchery of the’ Coreitza (a Jewish tribe) 
leaves a dark stain of infamy on the character of Mohammed.” 
Arnold, favorable in many respects to his character, says, “ he 
had recourse to the base and treacherous measure of attack- 
ing the Koreshites (an Arab tribe) during the sacred months,” 
when they could not defend themselves. These things are too 
much for even Bosworth Smith; but he lightly passes them by 
as “one or two acts of summary, uncompromising punishment, 
possibly, one or two acts of cunning.” By this record of blood 
Mohammed must be tried. 

During the years of his assumed prophetic office the life of 
Mohammed was marked by the grossest polygamy and lust.— 
He sanctioned polygamy and lust by his pretended revelations, 
and then availing himself of the largest license of his system, 
lust became at once the result and the cause of his depravity. 
He began by limiting the wives of the faithful to four, with 
the unlimited use of female slaves and captives. But for him- 
self he added wife to wife till he had passed the legal four 
and presided over a harem of fifteen or more wives, to whom 
slaves and concubines were added. As we have seen, the law- 
lessness of his own life, in view of his restrictions for others, 
scandalized his followers, but their misgivings were quieted by 
fresh revelations, which left the prophet, by special dispensa- 
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tion, in possession of the largest liberty. “O prophet, we have 
allowed thee thy wives, and also the slaves which thy right 
hand possesseth of the booty which God hath granted thee, 
and any believing woman if she give herself to the prophet” 
(chap. xxxiii.) Even for that loose age and people there were 
irregularities in the way Mohammed took some of his wives 
that were too much for the faithful; but, as we have seen in the 
case of Zaid’s wife, Gabriel was at hand with his message of 
justification. “We joined her in marriage unto thee—no 
crime is to be charged to the prophet as to what God hath al- 
lowed” (chap. xxxiii.) Surrounded by many wives, he in- 
dulged a still wider license, which embroiled him in many a 
conjugal commotion. Mariam, a Coptic slave, sent him by 
Mokawkas, governor of Egypt, was a great cause of disturb- 
ance in the prophet’s harem, and his relation to her is justified 
in chap. Ixvi of the Koran. There are stories, and comments, 
and artless explanations in Moslem writers relating to these 
matters too vile to be transferred to these pages. 

When the liberality of some, in this liberal day, would clothe 
this man with the authority of a veritable “ prophet of God,” 
these fucts must be reviewed. No stretch of charity can cover 
up the deception, unscrupulousness, blood-guiltiness, and lust 
here revealed. No theory of honesty or self-deception can be 
maintained. Mohammed attempted to screen himself in this 
wickedness “by the high blasphemy of forging the name of 
God.” One who has carefully studied this subject writes: 
“ We readily admit that bad men have sometimes been, like 
Balaam and others, the divinely-appointed organs of inspira- 
tion ; but in the case of Mohammed, his professed inspiration 
sanctioned and encouraged his own vices. That which ought 
to have been the fountain of purity was, in fact, the cover of the 
prophet’s depravity.” * 

From Mohammed we turn tothe Koran. As intimated, they 
mutually explain each other. From the Koran, too, we are 
justified in drawing @ priori inference as to the probable effects 
of Islam on the world. A book that molds the faith and life 
of one hundred and fifty millions of souls deserves our study. 
Mohammed was forty years old when his revelations began, 


*“ Notes on Mohammedanism.” By the Rey. T. P. Hugues, Missionary to the 
Afghans. London; Allen & Co. 1875. 
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and they were continued for twenty-three years. He claimed 
that Gabriel brought verbatim messages. There is, as we have 
intimated, but little originality in the Koran. The Talmud and 
apocryphal gospels contribute much to it. The style of the 
Koran has been extravagantly praised by some Moslems, and 
yet decried by others. It may well be doubted if the charm 
consists in much beyond rhythmic repetitions and verbal jin- 
gling. The matter is not noble and ennobling; but seems infi- 
nitely below the Jewish prophetic Scriptures or the Gospels. 
Gibbon’s famous criticism is, that the Koran is “an endless, 
incoherent rhapsody of fable and precept and declaration, 
which sometimes crawls in the dust, and is sometimes lost in 
the clouds.” Of later date is the criticism of Dr. Draper, 
whose review of the Koran Professor Blyden calls “able.” 
We read: “Its most celebrated passages, as those on the nature 
of God, in chapters ii and xxiv, will bear no comparison with 
parallel ones in the Psalms and Book of Job.” “ An impartial 
reader of the Koran may doubtless be surprised that so feeble 
a production should serve its purpose so well.” “The Koran 
betrays a human and not very intellectual origin.” * But we 
are seeking for the moral character of this book. 

The Koran lowers the moral character of God.—It is profuse 
in declarations of his awful majesty, and his irresistible power, 
and absolute sovereignty ; but we miss the tenderness and di- 
vine sympathy of the Psalms and prophets, and especially the 
soul-winning revelations of the Divine Fatherhood found in the 
Gospels. In the Koran, God is the irresistible Ruler rather 
than moral Governor. His Fatherhood is hardly mentioned. 
One is shocked with the savagery of the descriptions of hell. 
We have frequent passages running thus: “ They shall have 
garments of fire fitted unto them ; their bowelsshall be dissolved 
thereby, and also their skins, and they shall be beaten with 
maces of iron” (chapter xxii.) “ Verily, those who disbelieve 
in our signs we will surely cast to be broiled in hell fire. So 
often as their skins shall be burned, we will give them in ex- 
change other skins, that they may taste the sharper torments ” 
(chapter, iv.) Brief and terrible gleams of the state of the lost 
are given in the New ‘Testament, and the curtain drops. 
Misery there is, but it does not seem to be the work of a fiend. 


* “ Tntellectual Development of Europe,” pp. 254, 255. 
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The descriptions of the Koran are disgusting—hideous. The 
torments of the damned are simply revolting. One is repelled 
by the God of this book. His character is not such as to in- 
spire penitence and awaken moral life. He leads men into 
sin. This isthe express import of too many passages, to admit 
of any explanation other than a sovereign caprice misleading 
and destroying men without mercy. 

The Koran teaches a fate the most absolute and unqualified. 
—This is the sixth article in the Moslem creed. Mohammed 
made effective use of this doctrive in the Koran. By it his 
followers are encouraged to desperation and recklessness, in 
fighting against the unbelievers. Every one familiar with the 
daily life of Moslems knows how much they are influenced by 
the idea of fate. It is a solace in trial, a consolation in defeat, 
a biight to every energy, an excuse forevery crime. In India 
tagdir is the ready answer for every act of wickedness, 

The Koran upholds slavery in its worst forms.—It has not 
the humane regulations of the Jewish law. By that law if a 
master killed his slave he was punished. Not so in Islam. 
The Koran grants unlimited concubinage with female slaves. 
“Take in marriage of such other women as please you, one, 
two, or three, or four, and not more, or the slaves which ye 
have acquired” (chapter iv.) ‘“O, prophet, we have allowed 
thee thy wives, and the slaves that thy right hand possesseth 
of the booty which God hath granted thee” (chapter xxxiii.) 
According to the Haiyat ul Kulul, Mohammed had thirty-nine 
slaves, some of these, the gifts of rulers, were his favorite con- 
cubines, It is this license of the Koran that renders slavery 
so popular in all Mohammedan countries. Paigrave, in his 
“ Central and Eastern Arabia,” writes of “the universality of 
concubinage between the master and his female slaves.” It is 
surprising that Professor Blyden, referring to Mr. Freeman’s 
statement that Mohammedanism “has consecrated slavery,” 
puts with equal propriety the remark into the mouth of a Mos- 
lem, that “ Christianity has consecrated Negroslavery.” Slav- 
ery is not inherent in the Christian system—it is a consecrated 
part of Islam. The New Testament does not sanction slavery, 
the Koran does, and in a most demoralizing form, and Moslem 
doctors elaborately defend the system. 

The Koran sanctions polygamy.—It is an atonishing state- 
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ment of Bosworth Smith, that “it is not fair to represent po- 
lygamy as a part of Mohammedanism any more than it is to 
represent slavery as a part of Christianity.” 

The New Testament never gives a word of sanction for 
slavery. The Koran lays down the law for polygamy, (chapter 
iv,) and Moslem writers defend it on “natural, social, and re- 
ligious grounds.” * True, polygamy existed among the patri- 
archs, and in the time of the Mosaic economy, and possibly 
among the early Christian converts from paganism, but we 
never find the system sanctioned as in the Koran. In keeping 
with polygamy, it provides for easy and almost unlimited di- 
vorce: (Chapters ii, iv, xxiii.) 

The Koran panders to the carnal heart and fosters lust.—The 
impartial student of this book cannot resist the conclusion that 
sensuality is made an element of enticement and power in 
Islam. Proof of this grave charge is found in what we have pre- 
sented on the slavery and polygamy of the Koran. Mr. Ken- 
nedy, who has lived among the Moslems of India for nearly forty 
years, writes: “ Truth compels us to state facts, which prove 
that Mohammed has done more, perhaps, than any man who 
ever lived to degrade woman, and thereby degrade man.”+ The 
license of polygamy and slave concubinage is a hot-bed for the 
growth of unbounded lust. As we have seen, provision is 
made in the Koran for unlimited divorce. It is impossible to 
estimate the depraving effects on Islam of this law. 


Wherev er marriage is lightly esteemed, there is great danger 
that every tie will become loose. Unless the law be strong and 
strict enough to silence and suppress the roving imagination and 
roving desire, and to settle completely all thought of breaking or 
overstepping ‘the sacred limit, disorder licentiousness, and moral 
anarchy commence. A sensual tone pervades the life, And it 
is a universal law, that where sexual license prevails, lawlessness 
of every other kind prevails. Lust and cruelty ever go together.” { 


Now the tendency of the Koran is not only noé to restrain, 
but it actually pampers lust. 

The heaven of the Koran panders to the carnal heart. Mr. 
Smith tries to parry what may be said against “ the gross nature 


®*Syed Ahmad Khan’s “ Lifeof Mohammed.” Fourth Essay. 
+“ Christianity and the Religion of India,” p. 255. 
¢ Whedon on the New Testament, vol. i, p. 224. 
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of Mohammed’s paradise and the blackeyed honris” by in- 
sisting that “this is not, in the main, a true, and still less is it 
an adequate, account of the matter ;” but those who have spent 
long years among Moslems, who know the views of their 
doctors, and can produce traditions of the prophet himself, 
showing that he intended a literal meaning for the descriptions 
of the Koran, may be excused if they continue to believe that 
Mohammed held out a paradise of carnal pleasure for the 
faithful. In chapters lv and lvi we find the most complete 
description of the “ beauteous damsels,” of “large black eyes,” 
“ reposing on couches adorned with gold,” while “goblets and 
beakers of flowing wine” are passed round, all “for the de- 
light of the companions of the right hand.” Orthodox Moslem 
commentators do not hesitate about the literal explanation. 
The natural evil tendency of such teachings is well illustrated 
by the lines of a Moslem, Umr-i-Khayyam, a celebrated Persian 
poet, thus :— 























‘«They tell us of a heavenly garden, 
Where the clear wine will sparkle, and the dark-eyed damsel smile. 

With joys like these hereafter, 

Why not wine and woman now?” 










But one more of the many charges that may be made :— 
The Koran is in tone bitter and intolerant, and it inculcates 
| the propagation of Islam by the sword.—Writers like Professor 
4 Blyden are certainly deceived as to the true spirit of Islam, 
begotten and fostered by the teaching of the Koran, when they 
describe the tender sympathy of Moslem missionaries, as they 
gently teach the degraded whom they seek to elevate, entering 
often into loving wedlock with the newly-won faithful. There 
must be a reason for the muffled paw of the tiger in West 
Africa. The spirit of the Koran is, in the main, intolerant, 
and its legitimate fruit is a fierce fanaticisin, in more recent 
times seen in the Nestorian and Cretan massacres, and in the 
Bulgarian atrocities. Moslem bigotry and intolerance is for- 
ever goading the Christian subjects of Mohammedan rule into 
desperate rebellion. A writer in the Indian Evangelical Re- 
Ie view * catches the spirit of the Koran precisely:— , 




























* Review for October, 1876—‘ Bombay, India.” C. N. Chapin, 1 Somerset-street, 
Boston. 
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The most frightful objurgations against Christians, Jews, and 
Polytheists, Mohammed’s enemies, and all who reject the smallest 
part of his revelations, are to be found in every chapter; while 
the torments of the damned are described with even greater gusto 
than the rewards of the faithful. It is pretty certain that if a 
single Old Testament book contained, in proportion to its length, 
one fifth of the cursing and bitterness that the Koran does, it 
would have been used over and over again by the theists as the 
strongest possible argument against the reception of any part of 
the Bible. 


Apostates from Islam are to be slain without mercy (chap. iv.) 
Crescentade, or holy war against the infidels, is taught in nu- 
merous passuges running thus: “ Whosoever fighteth for this 
religion of God we will surely give him a great reward.” 
“ Excite the faithful to war.” ‘ God hath:preferred those who 
fight for the faith.” “Fight against them till there be ng op- 
position and the religion be wholly God’s.” ‘ When ye en- 
counter the unbelievers, strike off their heads until ye have 
made a great slaughter.” 

It reveals but sinall capacity for the task he has undertaken 
in the defense of Islam when Syed Ameer Ali seeks to com- 
pare the “struggles in self-defense” (!!) of Islam with the 
frightful wars of Jews and Christians for the propagation of 
their respective faiths.” Where in the Old or New Testament 
are these “frightful wars” inculeated? But the Koran is full 
of incitement to war for the propagation of Islam. Mohammed 
himself led some twenty-seven military expeditions. The en- 
tire history of Islam is a forcible comment on the passages just 
quoted. Some Moslem doctors teach that the faithful should 
never remain subject to infidel rule. The frequent reply of 
the fierce Moslem disputant to the missionary is, “the proper 
argument against you is the sword.” 

Such is the Prophet of Arabia, with his manifold tergiver- 
sations and manifest deceptions, with his polygamy and slave 
concubinage, with his assassinations and blood-guiltiness, till 
he died in the arms of Ayesha, bitterly cursing the Jews and 
Christians. Such is his book, with its baneful doctrine of fate, 
its teachings on slavery and war, its sanction of polygamy and 
lust. What marvel that the Koran seemed to one of the faith- 
ful capable of a double interpretation! Al-Jahedi, a Moslem 
doctor, insisted that the Koran is a body, which can be turned 
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into a man or beast. Muir, an Arabic scholar of undoubted 
reputation, and not open to the regret of Professor Blyden for 
Bosworth Smith, “that he had not access to the force and 
beauty of the original,” says that even the Arabic, as molded 
by the system that grew out of the precepts of the Koran, is 
full of impurities. What if the fabricator of such a beek does 
“ guide the daily life of one third * of the human race.” Does 
this, as Dr. Draper suggests, “ justify the title of a messenger 
of God! ¢” Without prejudging the case, we might anticipate 
that the effects of a religious system originating with such a 
teacher and inspired by such a book, must be baneful on the 
world. Here we turn to 

Il. The effects of Islam on the World. 

A class of writers, as we have seen, advance Islam to the 
position of a Godsent religion, fraught with unmingled good 
to our race, “ the generous rival of Christianity for the good of 
humanity.” We have a new era in the discussion of Moham- 
medanism, and this claim is now emphatically before the bar 
of the world. In the light of facts it must be judged. If what 
we have written about Mohammed and the Koran be true, 
then, @ priori, we might be certain that Islam founded by a 
deceiver, perpetuated in fraud, and involving errors fundament- 
al, vicious, and vice-producing, would be most pernicious in 
its effects on the world. Arguments from some incidental 
benefits, such as result from almost every evil or calamity, must 
not blind us to the real character of a system essentially bale- 
ful in tendency. 

The rapidity of the Moslem conquests finds no parallel in 
history. The swiftness of the serried Macedonian phalanx 
and the resistiess sweep of the mighty Roman legion, are 
eclipsed by the wild-rushing tornado of the Saracen horde. 
Within a hundred years from the death of the prophet, who 
bequeathed his sword to Abu Bakr, the vast tide of conquest 
rolled from the Oxus to the Pillars of Hercules. “ Alla akbar /” 
(God is great,) was the battle cry. Damascus, Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Alexandria, Carthage, Cordova, how rapidly these 
fell before the storm! “Paradise and the houris are before 
your faces, hell and the devils are behind your backs!” cried 


*A remarkable exaggeration. Moslems are less than one ninth of the world’s 
population. 
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Khalid, in the great battle of Aijnadin, and the legions of the 
Emperor Heracleus were crushed with terrible slaughter. We 
cannot dwell on the subtle, powerful motive that impelled, and 
the circumstances that favored, the conquests of this desolating 
host. Fate, fanaticism, lust and spoil, welded into a mighty 
bolt and hurled against faction-weakened peoples, could hardly 
fail to crush all opposition. Such was Islam. Our purpose 
now is with the effects of the system on the countries conquered. 
‘They have not been morally elevated. How could they be 
by such a system, propagated by such men? - In the death of 
Mohammed’s successors we have a significant glimpse of the 
spirit that prevailed. Omar was assassinated by a slave; 
Othman was murdered by his mutinous soldiers; Ali died from 
the wounds of Moslems received in a mosque; Hassan was 
poisoned by his wife; Hussein was shamefully mangled by 
Moslem soldiers; and thus runs the list. So died the con- 
querors, and proof cannot be produced that any country over- 
run by Islam has been morally elevated. What is Arabia to- 
day, its original seat ; and Mecca, whither all the tribes go up ? 
Speaking of the Wahabees, the Puritans of Islam, Palgrave, 
who has thoroughly studied them in their home, says :— 

The base-work and ground-color of their character is envy and 
hatred. Rapacity and licentiousness, though seldom wholly want- 
ing, are accessory embellishments, .. . Of morality, justice, and 
judgment, mercy and truth, purity of heart and tongue, and all 
that makes man better, I never heard one syllable.” * 

This is legitimate to the system, which is in itself a moral 
blight of a deadly type. Sir William Muir, cautious almost 
to a fault in coming to conclusions, which he drew from orig- 
inal sources, writes :— 

Setting aside considerations of minor importance, three radical 
evils flow from the faith,... First, polygamy, divorce, and slavery 
are maintained—striking, as they do, at the root of public morals, 
poisoning public life, and disorganizing society. Second, freedom 
of es in religion is crushed and annihilated, Toleration is 
unknown. ‘Third, a barrier has been interposed against the recep- 
tion of Christianity.+ 

Hughes testifies :— 

Notwithstanding its fair show of outward observance, and its 
severe legal enactments, there is something in Islam that strikes at 


* “Central Arabia.” + “ Life of Mahommed.” 
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the very root of morals, poisons domestic life, and in its truest 
sense disorganizes society. . . . A barrier has been raised not mere- 
ly against the advance of Christianity, but against the progress of 
civilization itself. * 

Low as was the moral life of Syria, Egypt, and North Africa, 
where rival Christian sects had almost lost the light and power 
of the Gospel, Islam left a deposit of depraving ideas that soon 
sunk those countries much lower. In its wide sway from India 
to Spain it has done nothing to correct the falsehood, lust, and 
blood-thirstiness of men, but it has been a pestilential atmos- 
phere developing these into rank and rapid growth. Unscru- 
pulous and persistent in its efforts to make converts, it has 
made them twofold more the children of hell. The essential 
spirit of the system is a bloody fanaticism. Major Osborn 
writes :— 

Beheading was most common, but khalifs and governors ex- 
hibited a truly devilish ingenuity in devising torments for their 
enemies. Oriental history abounds with stories of almost incred- 
ible cruelty, and these impress the reader with the more horror, 
because they are told without any expression of wonder and re- 
proach. They were too common to provoke such feeling. + 

Twelve centuries have not changed the mora! life of Islam 
except as slightly modified by the system it seeks to override 
and sweep away. Recall the atrocities perpetrated on the Nes- 
torians—the inhabitants of Crete—the terrible days of the In- 
dian mutiny. Witness the 15,000 butchered Bulgarians, with 
their hundreds of ravished women and thousands of plundered 
homes, all put beyond dispate by Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet. 
Sir George Campbell, writing from the very scene of this fiend- 
ish work—and mark, in the most enlightened Moslem rule in 
the world-—says, “There is no sort of doubt of the horror of 
the atrocities. These things are in no degree exaggerated. I 
have seen a good deal in my day, but never any thing to com- 
pare for one moment with this; and I am satisfied there has 
been nothing like it in modern times.” Now if Islam in the 
regions described by Professor Blyden is the humane, gentle, 
loving, reforming thing he seems to find it to be, then we have 
a phenomenon in the history of the system. It has departed 
from its traditional animus, and there must be an explanation 
somewhere. Rev. J.T. Gracey, who recently visited the West 


* “ Notes on Mohammedanism.” + “Islam under the Arabs.” 
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African coast, writes that Bishop Crowther (colored) refers the 
mild character of Moslems in part to ignorance of the Koran. 
Mr. Gracey, familiar with Islam for years, gives it as his opin- 
ion that the chief reason for this seeming liberality lies in the 
fact that they are after all only “semi-Mohammedan.”* It 
may be that these disconnected tribes, of low intellectual life, 
became an easy prey to Islam, and its essential blood-thirstiness 
is not developed. And yet it is noteworthy that Mr. Gracey 
mentions a bitter controversy at Lagos, where only the inter- 
ference of the governor prevented bloodshed. 

Doubtless there is some appearance of improvement in the 
tribes; but reliable morality and well-organized domestic life 
can never come from Islam. “ Never higherthan the fountain ” 
is true here also. Moreover, there is a subtle fallacy in the rea- 
soning that seeks to prove Islam a blessing, even for benighted 
Africa. Doubtless Mormonism might, in many respects, im- 
prove the condition, intellectual and material, of the Indians 
about Salt Lake; but does it occur to any one that Mormonism 
would be a good evangelizer of the Indians? Should any one 
look with complacency upon that system of lust and rapine, 
spreading among the savages? Suchaspread of Mormonism 
would be an incentive to all right-minded Christians to strive 
all the more mightily to spread the truth. Let no one be de- 
ceived into thinking that Islam will smooth the way for the 
Gospel in Africa. If Islam spreads over that continent, as 
some of its admirers seem to think it will, it will put off, per- 
haps for centuries, the conquest of the cross. It may be lamb- 
like now, because unopposed ; but in the end it will be a more 
stubborn foe to evangelism than the darkness of fetichism and 
the blight of Africa’s deadly malaria. Its spread should be 
the signal, not for complacency, but for active effort to spread 
the Gospel. Shame on the messengers of Jesus if they permit 
the propagandists of Islam to wrest Africa from them! We know 
not what Islam may be doing on the west coast, but its work 
on the east coast has been truly diabolical. The history of the 
slave-trade of the Zanguebar coast is a shadow dark enough 
to eclipse all the apparent good of the West. We may not 
speak of the horrors of the slave dhows, of the tens of thousands 
of girls herded into the shameless slave markets, and of help- 

* Christian Advoeate, April 5, 1877, 
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less boys treated with an indignity that may not be mentioned 
here; and yet Professor Blyden holds up the slavery of Chris- 
tian nations—always bad enough—in unfavorable contrast 
with Moslem treatment of the Negro. Dr. Livingstone’s en- 
tire testimony is against the idea of Africa having received 
any good from Islam. 

But has the Koran, with its system, been the intellectual en- 
lightener and civilizer that some persons clain? We have 
seen the moral bearing of this book. It is worse than worth- 
less as to scientific value. Its not teaching science would be 
no argument against it if it had let science and the facts of 
nature and history alone, and not stated absurdities. Accord- 
ing to the Koran the sun sets in a sea of black mud; shooting 
stars are fiery darts hurled at devils, who are trying to pry 
into the secrets of heaven ; the earth is motionless, held steady 
by the mountains as vast weights; Alexander built a wall of 
brass mountain high to keep away Gog and Magog, and it 
is to remain till the judgment-day; and other puerilities that 
cannot be mentioned here. Draper says of the Koran, “ In 
science it is absolutely worthless—its astronomy, cosmogony, 
physiology, invite our mirth.” “An impartial reader of the 
Koran may, doubtless, be surprised that so feeble a production 
should serve its purpose so well.” Its laws as to polygamy, 
slavery, commerce, calculation of time, etc., utterly untit this 
inflexible system, which is founded upon it, for being adapted 
to a high form of civilization. And yet Syed Ameer Ali has 
the effrontery to challenge Christian Europe with the assertion 
that it owes its enlightenment to the Moslems, “ whose achieve- 
ments in the field of intellect owe their origin to the teachings 
of Mohammed !” 

This learned Moslem, who, like all his coreligionists of mod- 
ern times, owes his enlightenment to Christian Europe, but 
echoes what he has learned from European apologists of Islam. 
We may frankly acknowledge the service Moslem conquerors 
did in the earlier centuries in taking the torch of knowledge, 
kindled to their hand by Jewish and Christian teachers, and 
bearing it westward to Spain, whence some erudition shined 
into Western Europe; but this is no more a reason for patron- 
izing Islam than for encouraging idolatry and polytheism be- 
cause Greece, our master in philosophy and logic, in sculpture 
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and architecture, worshiped the gods many of the Pantheon. 
The Koran is opposed to freedom of thought. “To doubt or 
inquire is to be an infidel,” say the teachers of Islam. The 
slavery of its absolute injunctions and hard literalism is fatal 
to the development of civilization. Progress, if at all, must be 
in spite of the spirit of Islam. It is almost a century since 
White wrote: “ Through every country where Mohammedanism 
is professed the same deep pause is made in philosophy, and 
the same wide chasm is seen between the opportunities of men 
to improve and their actual improvement.”* Palgrave, so 
much relied on for correct representations, writes of Arabia: 
“slam is in its essence stationary, and was framed thus. 
Sterile like its God, lifeless like its first principle and supreme 
original, in all that constitutes true life . . . it justly repudi- 
ates all change, all advance and development.”+ There ‘has 
been no development among the Turks, although constantly 
stimulated by the most enlightened nations of Europe. Dur- 
ing the past fourteen years the writer of this article has been 
working in India, which contains a Moslem population nearly 
double that of the entire Turkish empire. Here Syed Ahmed 
Khan has been putting forth tremendous efforts to awaken in- 
tellectual life in those forty million Moslems. He has planned, 
and exhorted, and taunted—enduring all the while abuse from 
the fanatics, who hate enlightenment because it seems to be 
something Christian. It is true, as Professor Blyden writes, 
that in the ranks of Islam some “scholars are arising imbued 
with western knowledge,” but they are not the representatives 
of real Islam. They are opposed to the orthodox traditions of 
the elders, and are seeking to explain away the manifest im- 
port of the Koran. Mr. Gracey, in his recent visit to the west 
coast of Africa, does not find the enlightenment and blessed 
effects of Islam mentioned by Bosworth Smith. He writes 
that Islam, “ after more than a thousand years of effort to sub- 
jugate those pagan tribes, the Bornaus, Fulahs, Mandingoes, 
and Jaloofs, have only abandoned some of the rights of pagan- 
ism, while their belief in some superstitions has been greatly 
intensified. . . . The center of all this heathenism, its very 
heart, is just what Mohammedanism has never touched.” He 
refers to the testimony of a missionary, Mr. Picot, who thinks 
* “Bampton Lectures.” + “Central Arabia.” 
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it would be a grand cing, if the Moslem teachers could be 
made to leave the country.* 

The question how far Islam was connected with the revival 
and spread of learning in Europe is an interesting one. It is a 
fact we may cheerfully acknowledge, that in the earlier centu- 
ries the attention of the Moslems was arrested and drawn to- 
ward Greek learning, and their rulers encouraged the transla- 
tion of works on science and philosophy into Arabic. Greek 
learning, thus taken up by this new power, followed the Mos- 
lem conquerors into Spain, and thence spread into Western 
Europe. But more credit has frequently been given than is 
merited here. Two books throw a flood of light on this sub- 
ject: Documenta Philosophie Arabum, by A. Smoelders: 
Bonne, 1836; and Pecherches sur anciennes traditiones 
@ Aristote, by A. Jourdain. Paris. 1843. From these books 
many interesting facts may be learned. In the eighth century 
the rising Moslem power came in contact with the Nestorian 
schools of Mesopotamia and Persia. The Greek language was 
known in those countries from the time of Alexander’s con- 
quests. The Nestorian schools were famous for the subtleties 
of metaphysics and for scientific discussions. The Nestorians 
translated the principal Greek works on philosophy, mathe- 
matics, astronomy, and medicine into Arabic; or, perhaps, first 
into Syriac, then into Arabic. Under their Christian tutors, 
the Moslems—in spite of the opposition of their own orthodox 
doctors—made the acquaintance of Greek learning, which they 
carried with them to Spain. But it is a mistake to suppose 
that the renaissance in Europe is due to this movement of Is- 
lam. Some effect it most certainly had, but it must not be 
overrated. “None of the Greek poets, orators, or historians, 
which have exerted so powerful an influence on Europe, were 
translated. Their names, even, do not seem to have been 
known. 

The opinion that the works of Aristotle were unknown to 
Western Europe till made known by the Arabs, cannot be sus- 
tained. Jourdain proves by citations from Boéthius of the 
fifth century, that the works of Aristotle were known in West» 
ern Europe long before the Moslems came. Undoubtedly 
some useful discoveries were made by them; but this point 
* Christian Advocate for April 12, 1877. 
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also has been overrated. Credit is due them for some discov- 
eries in chemistry and the healing art. Their astronomy was 
that of Ptolemy. But little progress was ever made by them 
in mathematics, It is not likely—although generally supposed 
—that we are indebted to them for the system of arithmetical 
notation in use. These figures were known to Boéthius, and 
most probably were introduced from India through Egypt, and 
were adopted by the Arabs when they conquered Spain. 
Their discoveries in Algebra have been overrated. Dr. Hut- 
ton shows that their problems were anticipated by Diophantus. 
They had but little idea of the utility of the science. In the 
main the Arabs were but rude copyists, who rendered only 
small service in carrying science forward, and the debt of the 
world to Islam is not at all overwhelming. The aid given has 
been only incidental and temporary. Christians gave to the 
Moslems their first impulse toward civilization, an impulse 
which, after expanding for a time, subsided, and left them in- 
capable and unprogressive from defects inherent in their sys- 
tem, and they soon fell into a state of intellectual decrepitude. 
It is the glory of Christian-nations that they can claim Bacon, 
whose inductive laws have reconstructed the scientific world, 
and put investigation and progress on a true basis for all 
time. 

A glance at the material condition of Moslem countries 
indicates much as tothe effects of Islam on the world. 
Moslem countries have fallen centuries behind the progress 
of the age. <A reign of superficial brilliancy, when con- 
quest led the Moslem conquerors into prosperity, was soon 
followed by exhaustion and ruin. They wasted the countries 
conquered. Palestine, once a garden, is now almost a desert. 
Egypt has never prospered under Islam. With all her grand 
capacities in times of peace, her debt has accumulated at the 
rate of $30,000,000 for ten years past. “ Turkey comprises 
within its limits*the ancient Mesopotamia, Syria, Asia Minor, 
Thrace, and Macedonia, once teeming with population, threaded 
with solidly-built roads, dotted thickly with cities and harbors, 
and supporting with ease the wars of Alexander, of his sue- 
cessors, and of the Lower Empire of the Khalifs of Baghdad. 
Now barely £4,000,000 a year is squeezed out of it; not a 
decent road exists in the country save what has been made by 
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the hated Franks on borrowed capital.” * Sir H. Rawlinson 
says, “In the hands of the Turk the country never will im- 
prove, for the faith of Islam is incompatible with civilization.” 
Palgrave, always appreciative of any thing good in Islam, says, 
“Transient vigor, followed by long and irremediable decay, is 
the general history of Mohammedan Governments and races.” 
Again, “ When the Koran and Mecca shall have disappeared 
from Arabia, then, and then only, can we seriously expect. to see 
the Arab assume a place in the ranks of civilization, from which 
Mohammed and his book have, more than any other individual 
cause, long held him back.” ¢ 

In India, where Islam has had a development grander than 
its most magnificent era in Spain, we meet with only deca- 
dence and material collapse. A vast and relentless parasite, 
Islam in time consumed to ruin the resources of a country 
almost boundless in capacity. Under Moslem rule there was 
but little incentive to accumulate property, for it was liable to 
be seized or exorbitantly taxed by Government. People lived 
in a state of fear and uncertainty. Females dared not to put 
on jewelry through fear of attracting the avarice of an incapable 
Government or of high-handed robbers. The English Govern- 
ment could well anticipate an increase of thirty-two per cent. 
of revenue in a very few years, in a state of security under 
their rule, when they took the country. Lands that sold for a 
few hundred rupees under Moslem rule, now sell for more 
thousands twice told. The Province of Oude, which under 
Hindu rule teemed with a thrifty population, under Moslem 
rule lost many inhabitants. Often the oppressed cultivator 
would escape across the Ganges to British territory under a 
shower of bullets. In the few years since the English have an- 
nexed Oude population has increased, and the price of land has 
more than doubled. All these facts bear testimony against the 
system we are passing under review. 

Islam, like Judaism, is an anachronism; but, unlike Juda- 
ism, we cannot admit for it the divine sanction. It is a rude 
plagiarism from that system, preserving but little of its virtues, 
incorporating much that is fatal to morality and progress. It is 
essentially barbarism, incapable of keeping pace with true 
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progress, and from its nature incapable of reform. Its founder 
was a deceiver—possessing, no doubt, some virtues, but whose 
character and career must for all time expose him to the grave 
charge of ¢mposture, and call upon him the reprehension of man- 
kind; while the system that he promulgated, and with which 
he has enslaved and degraded and demoralized millions of the 
race, must, in spite of some good claimed for it, continue to merit 
the disapprobation of those who represent the far nobler light 
which Islam seeks to put out in darkness. Only the Omnis- 
cient knows just what the fate of this system is to be. But 
with the Russian pressing it on the north, and England cir- 
cumscribing and encroaching on it on the east, and Europe 
on the west, tearing from it country after country, no wonder 
that it instinctively and cunningly seeks an outlet and new lease 
of life southward in the vast continent of Africa. If the Christian 
missionaries are true to their colors a conflict must come there 
also. Patience and forbearance and charity we must have, 
but there can be no compromise with the false prophet. Civil- 
ization, too, must encounter here this barbarism of the Arabian 
desert. Thus begirt and pressed by the advancing Christian 
powers—inflexible—bigoted—defiant, its end is a problem un- 
solved. The stirring events around Constantinople, its politi- 
cal head, indicate a crisis. God rules among the nations. 





Arr, II.—CITY METHODISM.* 


THE status of Methodism in large cities, about which there has 
been so much discussion lately, is not a new question either to 
American or English Methodists. The careful reader of our 
denominational press in late years might have supposed that 
the prevailing sentiment of the Church was that city Method- 
ism had fallen seriously behind country Methodism in vigor and 
relative growth. As much as this was admitted against Method- 
ism in London, in 1870, by The Methodist Recorder. This pa- 
per stated that while the Wesleyans were more numerous in the 


* For convenience’ sake the word “Methodism” is applied throughout this 
article to the Methodist Episcopal Church, and that only. 
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whole of England than either the Congregationalists or the 
Baptists, they had in London only half as many ministers and 
chapels as the former, and were outnumbered considerably by 
the latter. When such an admission.was made for the great 
English metropolis, where the first Methodist chapel in the 
world was opened, and when our own denominational press 
was asking what should be done to give us “ commanding in- 
fluence in the cities,” * and to fill up the appealing (?) array of 
empty pews which many of our city Churches present,” + it 
would have been natural to infer that the status of Methodism 
in cities was by no means considered a satisfactory one. 

When, however, The Independent, in February last, set out 
to show by certain statistical comparisons what is the exact 
status of Methodism in our large cities, the Methodist press 
began a vigorous defense against the statements and conclu- 
sions advanced. This may have been done to bring ont all the 
facts bearing upon the subject of controversy ; if so, the oppo- 
nents may be expected in good time to accept all that has been 
conclusively demonstrated. Nothing more than this is asked; 
nothing more expected. It has been hinted that The Inde- 
pendent has been governed by a selfish motive in what it has 
done, desiring to strengthen the Congregational denomination 
by the disintegration of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
through the abolition of the itinerancy. It may be that to 
this belief is due the sharpness of some of the criticisms which 
have been made upon its work. However this may be, the 
imputation is unjust. The articles were inspired by no other 
motive than the desire to do a service to the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. If the truth has been set forth in good spirit no 
unworthy motives can justly be attributed to that paper. The 
truth should always be welcome to us. Asa Methodist layman, 
whose religious opinions and sympathies are heartily Method- 
istic, I do not consider it at all disgraceful or damaging to 
the Church to admit all that is charged against city Method- 
ism. No one Church ean rightly claim to combine with the 
peculiar excellences of its own those of all other ecclesiastical 
systems. 

If we have had an unequaled success in rural districts, where 
the Protestant Episcopal Church has undoubtedly made a com- 


* The Methodist, 1870. + Zion’s Herald, 1876. 
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parative failure, it is more to the credit and glory of Methodism 
than if it had specially sought out the rich and cultured classes, 
and neglected those less favored. In this, our Church has 
been following in the footsteps of the Master, who chose his 
followers not from among the wealthy and learned, but from 
the ranks of the poor and uncultured; and his werk was chiefly 
among this class. Though American Methodism began its 
existence in a city, it soon took root in the country, where it 
found congenial and fruitful soil, and thousands upon thousands 
of souls were gathered into its societies who but for its agency 
might never have known the second birth. Here again did it 
follow the example of Christ, who did not confine his labors to 
Jerusalem. Its polity, and its plain, practical, pentecostal 
preaching, were admirably suited to the times and people, and 
it won success because it deserved it. If Methodism, absorbed 
with its God-given mission to the country populations, failed 
to cultivate the city field with as much success relatively as it 
obtained outside of it, it need not now be ashamed of its rec- 
ord. But it is surely time to inquire what the real facts are, 
and what must be done to strengthen, if necessary, our position 
and influence in the cities. What,if any thing, prevents us 
from increasing our strength and influence in them? Is our 
polity adapted to the highest success in urban fields ? 

These are questions which it can do the Church no harm to 
consider, I do not understand that it is claimed that our polity 
and methods are absolutely perfect ; I do understand that it is 
claimed that our ecclesiastical system has been developed prov- 
identially and gradually; and I am not among those who be- 
lieve that Providence has nothing more to suggest in the di- 
rection of improvement. There ought not to be, it seems to 
me, two opinions among Methodists on the question of ascer- 
taining all the facts respecting the success or want of success 
of Methodism in cities, and the efficiency of the probationary 
system. To throw light upon the former subject was the object 
of the discussion started last year. What was said about pro- 
bationers, until the appearance of Mr. Atkinson’s article in the 
July number of this Review, was merely incidental. 

As the evident purpose of Mr, Atkinson’s article is to answer 
and overthrow The Independent’s statements and conclusions, 
it will be first in order to ascertain what that journal set out to 
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do. It is not improbable that the sense in which the phrase, 
“comparative failure,” was used has* not been rightly under- 
stood. The word “ failure,’ even when qualified by the ad- 
jective “comparative,” conveys a strong meaning, and may 
have led some to suppose that it was intended to humiliate 
Methodism, by denying that it had done any thing in cities 
worthy of mention. I do not know, however, of any phrase 
which would have better fitted the facts. The meaning which it 
was intended the phrase should convey was carefully guarded. 
The phrase, as stated at the beginning, was not used to mean 
that Methodism “has no strength or standing” in the cities. 
The idea intended to be Gonveyed was, that it was “not an 
absolute, but a comparative failure.” What other words could 
be used to describe so accurately the facts set forth—those 
facts being that relatively to the population, Methodism is 
but little more than half as strong in the leading cities as in 
the country? The proposition was that “ Methodism is a com- 
parative failure in cities,” and it was sought to establish it— 

First, by a comparison of Methodism in the great cities with 
Methodism in the country; and, second, by showing that city 
Methodism, as compared with country Methodism, was far less 
successful than either city Presbyterianism, as compared with coun- 
try Presbyterianism, or city Episcopalianism, as compared with 
country Episcopalianism. 

It will be seen that this offer of proof does not include the 
simple comparison of Methodism with Presbyterianism and 
Episcopalianism. Not aword was said at any time about the sim- 
ple numerical ascendency, although the table given in the first 
article, as a starting point, showed that the Methodists were 
outnumbered by the other two denominations; but the cor- 
rection of an error, in the next article, placed our Church at 
the head of the list. Such a comparison would have proved 
nothing in this case, except that Methodism was not an absolute 
failure in cities—a charge which was disclaimed at the outset. 
The degree of numerical success achieved by Methodism in 
cities could not have been ascertained inthis way. The proposi- 
tion would have been established, however, by proving that 
city Methodism has seriously fallen behind country Methodism, 
But if the comparison had been carried no farther it might 
have been argued that the other denominations, confronted by 
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the same obstacle—the large and “ inaccessible” foreign-born 
element—were doing no better, relatively. Therefore, Pres- 
byterianism and Episcopalianism were brought into the com- 
parison—the former as an example of a Church achieving 
nearly the same degrees of success in both city and country, 
and the latter as an instance of the attainment of a high de- 
gree, relatively, of success in cities. 

Seven of the largest cities were taken for the statistical ex- 
hibit, and when it was objected that the basis was not broad 
enough, eighteen more were added, the twenty-five embracing 
all having a population of fifty thousand and upwards. With 
the seven cities, it wasshown that while twenty-nine thousand 
of the country population produce one thousand Methodist 
members, it requires forty-six thousand of city population to 
produce the same number. On the basis of the twenty- 
five cities a similar result was obtained. Going further, in 
order to eet objections against the large foreign element in 
the population of the cities, it was also proved that, excluding 
it from both the country and the twenty-five cities, twenty-four 
thousand of the American-born population in the country pro- 
duce one thousand Methodists, while thirty-two thousand of 
the same class of city population are required to produce the 
same number, 

If it was Mr. Atkinson’s design to overthrow these state- 
ments, he should, it seems to me, have met them carefully, and 
shown where the errors (if any) lay, and why (if such were 
the fact) the proofs were insufficient. But he has made no 
allegations against the correctness and sufliciency of either the 
matter or manner of proof. There is only an implied im- 
peachment of these in his statistical work. He has taken a 
different basis for his caleulations—that of the cities (fourteen 
in number) having 1v0,000 population and upwards, but he has 
assigned no reason for it. What I now purpose is an examina- 
tion of the statistics which he offers to warrant his conclusion 
that Methodism is as successful in cities as in the country. 

His proposition is to “demonstrate by unimpeachable proof” 
that Methodism has “shown equal adaptation to both” city and 
country. The first proof he offers is the numerical ascendency of 
Methodism in the cities over Presbyterianism, Episcopalianism, 
etc. This isa fact which has never been denied, but its force asa 
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proof of the proposition is not apparent to me. His second 
mode of proof is a comparison of city with country Methodism ; 
but he does not make relative comparisons with Presbyterian- 
ism and Episcopalianism, His total of Methodist communi- 
cants for the fourteen cities is 102,351. This includes 13,650 
probationers ; but as this comparison is confined to Methodism 
itself, the result is the same whether they are included or not. 
The objection to them as not being members may, therefore, 
be waived here. He says that “the communicants of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the fourteen cities are 2,4 per 
cent. of the population, or about one in forty,” and that outside 
of them the ratio is one communicant to about twenty-two in- 
habitants. There is in these statements an unmistakable ad- 
mission that The Independent’s proposition istrue. There is no 
ground in them for any other conclusion. The admission is, 
substantially, that applying to the cities the ratio of Methodist 
communicants to country population, city Methodism falls short 
nearly one half. All that issaid about the large “inaccessible ” 
foreign population of the cities can in no wise affect the judgment 
which must be rendered upon the question, Has Methodism 
succeeded as well in the cities as it has in the country? The 
“inaccessible” argument is only admissible as a plea in miti- 
gation. The cities must be taken as they are, foreign popu- 
lation and all. If Methodism cannot reach this foreign element 
it is not adapted to cities, because this element forms a very large 
proportion of their population. I believe, on the contrary, that 
Methodism can and does reach this class. We are constantly 
winning converts of all nationalities, and from Roman Catholic, 
Jewish, and other religions. There are many such converts in 
our ministry. Our work among the foreign populations of the 
United States has attained to large proportions. Of the com- 
municants of the Methodist Episcopal Church one in every nine- 
teen speaks a foreign language ; and who can tell the number of 
those of foreign birth or parentage, and using the English 
tongue, who are returned as Methodist members? Nor should 
it be forgotten that the Church has been greatly strengthened 
by immigrants from Great Britain and Europe. We have 
many useful and some prominent men in our pulpits who are of 
foreign birth. I certainly believe that Methodismn is adapted 
to all peoples. The Presbyterian Church (without considering 
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the foreign element) does fully as well among the city as it 
does among the country people, and why should not the 
Methodist? The Protestant Episcopal Church is almost thrice 
as successful in the city as it is in the country, while Methodism 
is not much more than half as strong relatively in the former 
as it isin the latter. If we take Mr. Atkinson’s statistics for 
the fourteen cities as a basis, we shall find that the relative 
standing of the three denominations in city and country is as 
follows :— 
Cuvrcn. Ratio 1x Country. Ratio tn City, 
Protestant Episcopal 1 in 164 1 in 58 


RPT UOTI a onc o's 0.0.5 Wiig 0.0 oink ede veins lin 57 1 in 53 
Methodist Episcopal 1 in 40 


These figures I believe to represent fairly the relative posi- 
tion of each Church. The Methodist statistics here include 
probationers. If the probationers were left out the Methodist 
ratio would be 46 in the cities, and correspondingly smaller in 
the country. 

Now, the result arrived at by The Independent on the 
basis, first, of seven cities, and, second, on that of twenty-five, 


was—in cities 1 Methodist member to every 46 of the popula- 
tion, in the country 1 to every 29. Taking Mr. Atkinson’s 
figures—88,701 members in the fourteen cities, and dividing the 
number into the population of those cities—4,130,000—a result 
is obtained of 46. The same ratio holds good, therefore, whether 
seven, fourteen, or twenty-five cities be taken as a basis. 

Passing now to Mr. Atkinson’s statistical comparison of city 
with country Methodism, I beg, in order to do him no injus- 
tice, to quote that part of his article in full :— 


After subtracting the foreign-born population of the fourteen 
cities from the total foreign-born population of the United States, 
we have remaining 4,094,482, The foreign-born population of 
the fourteen cities, as we have seen, is over 35 per cent. of the 
entire population of those cities; while the foreign-born population 
outside of these cities is to the total population of the United 
States exclusive of them—which is 34,426,094—in the ratio of 
11;%5 per cent., or considerably less than one eighth. The com- 
municants of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the fourteen 
cities are 2; per cent. of the population, or, about 1 in 40. But 
more than half of the population, as we have shown, is inaccessi- 
ble to Methodism, consequently the real proportion is about one 
communicant to twenty of the population. Exclusive of the four- 
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teen cities the ratio to the population is 4;45 per cent., or, about 
one Methodist Episcopal communicant to twenty-two inhabitants, 


It is to be regretted that Mr. Atkinson did not give his 
mathematical operations at this point more in detail. That he 
has made a mistake is evident, but whether the error lies in 
failing to deduct the total population of the cities, or the for- 
eign element outside the cities, from that of the whole country, 
cannot be certainly determined. There is no doubt that such 
an error has been committed. This will make it plain :— 

Population of the United States...........s.eeeeeeee 38,558,371 


Population of the fourteen cities 4,130,000 
Foreign-born outside cities 4,094,482—8, 224,482 


30,333,889 


Now 30,333,889+1,548,600 (the number of communicants 
outside the cities)=19—a very different result from that which 
Mr. Atkinson obtained. By adding either the population of 
the cities, or the number of foreign-born inhabitants outside 
the cities to the dividend—30,333,889—the quotient will be in- 
creased to 22. By an oversight, therefore, Mr. Atkinson made 
a more favorable exhibit for city Methodism than the facts 
warrant. My supposition is, that notwithstanding the words 
“ exclusive of the fourteen cities,” etc., he deducted the foreign- 
born population, and not that of the cities, because he actually 
makes that subtraction in a preceding sentence. But not only 
did he err in this, but also as to the children of the foreign- 
born population outside the cities. In addition to the 1,472,000 
of foreign-born people in the fourteen cities, he deducts 15 per 
cent. for their children, “ who,” he says, “like their parents, 
are generally hostile to evangelical Protestantism.” The num- 
ber of these children is, therefore, 593,000, which is one child 
to every 2°46 of the foreign-born parents. Now, if such allow- 
ance is to be made for the children of foreign-born parents in 
the cities, where they are as generally employed in Protestant 
families as the same class can be in the country, it ought also 
to be made for the children of foreign parentage outside the 
cities. The argument applies with as much force to the coun- 
try as to the cities. There is, then, 1,651,000 more to be de- 
ducted for children of foreign parents in the country, which 
reduces the dividend to 28,682,889, and, consequently, the 
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quotient to 18. Now, if the Methodist Episcopal Church does 
as well among the American-born population of the fourteen 
cities as it does among the same population outside them, it 
will have 114,722 communicants in them. It has, in fact, 
102,351, which includes several thousand foreign-born commu- 
nicants. If these be taken out the deficiency will, of course, 
be much larger. This is the most favorable exhibit that can 
be made for city Methodism. Having taken out half. the pop- 
ulation of the fourteen largest cities in the United States, it is 
found that in them our Church falls behind itself in the coun- 
try 10 per cent. Taking the country and cities as they stand, 
(without deductions,) the Church falls behind in the latter 45 
per cent. The facts in regard to the foreign-born population 
of the fourteen cities are, that, comparing the census of 1870 
with that of 1860, it will be found that of the total increase of 
these cities in that period, about 283,000 belongs to the foreign- 
born population, and about 873,000 to the American-born. 
The proportion to the whole population of the foreign-born 
inhabitants in these cities is considerably smaller than it was 
in 1860. Then the foreign element comprised 40 per cent. of 
the total population ; now it comprises 36. 

Much has been said, as an offset to the criticisms made on 
city Methodism, about the peculiar difficulties the Church has 
had to contend with. Other Churches were here before the 
Methodist and preoecupied the ground. That is true, yet 
American Methodism is more than one hundred and ten years 
old, and it does not require a century in a free country like 
this, with no entanglement of Church and State, to put all 
Churches on a level of opportunity. Furthermore, one hundred 
years ago our cities were small and comparatively insignificant. 
Their strength and influence have been acquired in the present 
century, and Methodism has had its opportunity to grow with 
them.* It is not as though Methodism began its race in the 
cities as they now exist, and under such conditions as would be 
imposed in this day, although a new denomination might even 
now find a large enough field for work in them. But if the “ pre- 
occupation” argument may be used in favor of city Method- 
ism, it ought to have the same force when applied to country 


* Of the fourteen cities, eight were incorporated in this century, four in the first 
quarter and four in the second. 
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Methodism. If it can be shown, therefore, that the latter, in 
any instance, has advanced against the same obstacle—preoc- 
cupation—more rapidly than the former has, the argument 
will be robbed of its force as an excuse for city Methodism. 
For this purpose let us take Massachusetts. I do not know of 
a stronger case. Every one, I am sure, will concede that the 
towns and villages of that State were as largely “ preoccupied” 
by the Congregational and other denominations as were any 
of the cities; furthermore, Methodism in New York and Bal- 
timore has had the advantage of « quarter of a century in age 
over itself in Massachusetts. Yet it has found opportunity to 
establish itself in that State. Leaving out Boston, | find that 
one in every thirty-one of the population of the State is a 
Methodist communicant. Comparing Methodism in Massachu- 
setts with Methodism in New York city we have this result: 
In Massachusetts there is 1 communicant to every 31 of the 
population ; in New York 1 to76. Here is a difference against 
city Methodism of 59 per cent. We see, therefore, that the 
“ preoccupation ” argument will not explain the weakness of 
Methodism in New York city. The same argument could be 
pleaded as effectually for country Methodism in nearly all the 
seaboard States as it can for Massachusetts. As another illus- 
tration of the weakness of the arguments advanced in behalf of 
city Methodism Baltimore may be used. This has always been 
regarded as a Methodist city, in which Methodist strength and 
influence are far in advance of those of any other Protestant 
denomination. It has there had a fair chance, “ preoceupying” 
the ground itself, and having a comparatively small foreign 
element to narrow its field. Now let us see how Methodism 
in this Methodist city compares with country Methodism as 
found in the State to which Baltimore belongs. The latter has 
a population of 267,354, and, according to Mr. Atkinson, 
17,007 communicants. The population of the State, leaving 
out Baltimore, is 513,540, and the number of communicants 
outside Baltimore, as nearly as I can ascertain, 50,450. The 
ratio, therefore, is,in Baltimore 1 communicant to every 16 of 
the population; and outside Baltimore, 1 to every 10. As 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has only 1,432 mem- 
bers in Baltimore, while it must have a larger number rela- 
tively outside the city, it does no injustice to Baltimore Meth- 
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odism not to include the statistics of that Church. Taking 
out the foreign-born element in both city and country, and 
likewise from the communicants, I find that the result is: in 
Baltimore, 1 communicant in every 13 of the American-born 
population; and outside Baltimore 1 in every 9—a difference 
of 30 per cent. against the oy. 

I have yet another case to bring forward. It will not be de- 
nied, I presume, that our Church has had an equal opportuni- 
ty with other Protestant denominations to go up and possess 
Chicago. Methodism was over 650,000 strong when Chicago 
was incorporated, in 1837, with 4,170 inhabitants. If the meth- 
ods and polity of Methodism are adapted to cities, as they un- 
questionably are to the country, we shall be justified in looking 
for a high degree of success in Chicago. But it will appear 
that, whatever may be the cause, our “Church is weak in the 
city, as compared with its great strength in the State. We have 
in Illinois, if I have made no mistake, (I have gathered the 
figures from nine conferences,) about 124,000 communicants, 
Outside of Chicago the total is 117,707, which is in the propor- 
tion of 1 communicant to every 19 of the population. In 
Chicago the proportion is 1 to every 47. Chicago Methodism, 
therefore, falls behind Illinois Methodism about 59 per cent. 
Subtracting the foreign-born population from both city and 
State, and also leaving out the foreign communicants, the re- 
sult is: in Chicago 1 communicant to every 33 of the American 
born population, and outside Chicago 1 in every 17, showing 
that Methodism in Chicago is about 48 per cent. behind itself 
in the State even on this basis. Further than this, I do not 
believe that Chicago Methodism is very vigorous or enterpris- 
ing. It is certainly not growing with the city; for, while the 
latter has multiplied its population (from 1840 to 1870) by 
about 60, Methodism has multiplied itself in the same period 
by only 26. In 1840 1 in every 32 was a Methodist ; in 1870 
the proportion was 1 in every 74. The difference between 
this last result, 74, and the former, 47, is owing to the fact 
that in the first instance Methodist statistics for 1876 are given, 
but the city population is that of the census of 1870. This fact 
affects Methodism favorably in all the other cities, the Methodist 
statistics of 1876 being compared with the population of 1870. 

Now what are the facts concerning the “ preoccupation ” of 

Fourtn Srrizs, Vor. XXX.—3 
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New York city, which had a population of. about 16,000 when 
Methodism first entered it? In 1785 it had in all nine Churches, 
the strongest of which were probably the Reformed Dutch, 
which cared principally for the Dutch. How many Presbyte- 
rians there were I have not been able to ascertain, but the Prot- 
estarit Episcopal Church could not have been very strong, for 
it had only five clergymen in the whole State. In New York, 
as elsewhere, that Church suffered terribly during the Revolu- 
tionary War. Trinity Church, in New York city, was burned, 
and outside Philadelphia Episcopal worship could scarcely be 
maintained, such was the feeling against the English Church. 
Peace found its Churches disorganized and going to pieces, and 
it was not until after the organization of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church that the Protestant Episcopal Church began its career as 
an organized denomination. It had, however, a social prestige 
which Methodism could not boast of for at least half a century 
after the rise of the latterin America. Another explanation of 
the slow rate of increase of city Methodism is that the cities— 
New York especially—are passing into the possession of foreign- 
born people, and that, in consequence, native Americans are 
moving out of them into the country. In this way, as some think, 
New York city. Methodism has suffered considerable losses. 
There are some facts, however, which operate against this sup- 
position. New York city added to its population between 1860 
and 1870 only 35,377 foreign-born persons out of a total in- 
crease of 128,623. In 1860 there was one person of foreign 
birth to every 2.12 of the population; in 1870 the proportion 
was one to every 2.24. Even New York is not, therefore, 
increasing relatively that element of its population which is 
regarded as “inaccessible to Protestantism.” 

There is a large influx into New York, and most of the other 
cities, of persons from all parts of the country, most of whom, 
at least for a while, make their homes in the city. Those who 
go to Brooklyn to reside are, of course, not lost to city Method- 
ism if they be Methodists. Each of the cities of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston, has suburbs which inelude quite a 
large territory of country where those disliking residence in the 
heart of the city may find pleasant homes. The cities must 
receive large additions every year from the best of the country 
population, and Methodism is to be presumed to have its share 
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of this immigration from. the rural districts. If, therefore, 
Methodism is constantly losing in New York and other cities 
by the removal of members to the rural districts, it is also con- 
stantly gaining by the stream of immigration flowing into the 
city from the country. 

In surveying the whole ground, and giving all the weight to 
the defenses of city Methodism which seems to me to be due 
to them, I find nothing that will serve as a sufficient excuse 
for being satisfied with the present status of city Methodism. 
Whether we look at it from a statistical point of view, or com- 
pare its power and influence over the community with those of 
the leading Protestant denominations, we cannot escape the 
conclusion that it is much weaker than it ought to be. I do 
not mean to ignore what it has accomplished already ; the fact 
that we can point to large and important results achieved in 
the past should give us courage to put forth larger and more 
intelligent efforts in the future. We can do vastly better than 
we have done when we shall have come to a better understand- 
ing of the nature of our difficulties. 

Our present duty, it seems to me, is (1) to satisfy ourselves 
of the facts regarding the status of the Church in the cities ; 
(2) to ascertain what are the difficulties which prevent a com- 
plete success; and, (3) to remove them. It is not my purpose 
now to go on to indicate what, in my opinion, these difficulties 
are. They can be found and better explained by older and wiser 
men than myself. I will content myself, in leaving this subject, 
with this single observation: city Churches need pastors. 


I have already said all that I wish to on the subject named 
in the title of this article. The probationer question is a dis- 
tinct and independent one, affecting, so far as I know, city and 
country Churches alike. However, as Mr. Atkinson has treated 
it in connection with Methodism in cities, I have no choice but 
to follow his example. 

It ought not to be long a question with us whether the pro- 
bationary system is working efficiently and beneficially, because 
it need not be. The statistical part of our “ General Minutes ” 
gives but one column to the probationers, and there are no 
* means of ascertaining accurately, and from official figures, the 
number of probationers who are yearly lost to the Church. 
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But at any time the General Conference can order additional 
tables to be prepared, and it would then be made the duty of 
every pastor to report all the facts necessary to the answer of 
the question, What becomes of our probationers? The atten- 
tion of the Church has been called to this subject more than 
once, and the fear has been expressed that the system causes 
heavy losses to the Church. There is, it seems to me, in the 
facts which are accessible to all, good grounds for the fear. 
For instance, the fact that in 1874 there were 218,432 proba- 
tioners, and that the net increase of full members in the follow- 
ing year was only 39,063, is one of significance. What became 
of the other five sixths? Unfortunately, this question cannot 
be answered conclusively. All that we can do is to make 
shrewd guesses. We cannot say, with absolute certainty, that 
the losses occur among probationers; they may occur among 
members, in which case we should have a much graver 
evil to face. It seems to me that the inference to be drawn 
from Mr. Atkinson’s statements is, that we hold our proba- 
tioners, but lose our members. I am unwilling to believe that 
we lose about 95,000 members a year by “absence, with- 
drawals, joining other Churches, and retaining letters,” and 
by expulsions. I prefer to look for the “ losses” (which seem 
to be conceded) among the raw recruits, rather than among the 
veterans, but am ready to accept the truth wherever I find it. 
Mr. Atkinson takes the number of probationers reported in 
1875, (196,407,) and endeavors to show what became of them in 
1876. He would have done better, it seems to me, to have taken 
a broader basis, say ten years ; he would then have obtained a 
fair average, and not have run the risk of falling upon an ex- 
ceptional case. Now, having taken the number of probationers 
reported in 1875, Mr. Atkinson had to ascertain, first, what the 
net increase of members was in 1876; and, second, what losses 
the total membership sustained by death and otherwise. The 
net increase he found was about 38,000, and the deaths (of mem- 
bers) numbered 18,830; then he estimated, on the basis of the 
statistical report of the Congregational denomination for 1876, 
that 4,500 were expelled, and that 90,000 were lost to the 
Church “ by absence, withdrawals, joining other Churches, and 
retaining letters.”” Footing these up, he found that he had 
accounted for 151,330 of the 196,407 probationers, and had 
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45,077, or 23 per cent., left. Of this number many, in his 
opinion, would be ultimately received into the Church. 

This would be an excellent showing for the probationary 
system if it were correct, but there are errors in it which rob it 
of its value. The chief of these is based on a misunderstand- 
ing of the Congregational statistics. The number of Congre- 
gational members, 45,033, reported absent in 1876, represents 
not merely the absentees of that year; “ most of them are of 
long standing, that is, from one to ten years’ standing.” * 
This is not merely my own supposition ; the words quoted are 
from the compiler of the statistics, and are, therefore, conclu- 
sive. He further says that there may have been 5,000 new 
absentees in 1876, but there are no means of verifying this esti- 
mate. It is fair to assume, however, that if ten years produce 
45,033 absentees, one year will produce 4,500. If we take 
5,000, therefore, as the number of absentees in 1876, we make 
a liberal allowance. With 5,000 as a basis, we shall reach a 
result very different from that which Mr. Atkinson obtains. 
Let us revise his estimates. The item “expelled” may be 
stricken out altogether, because the number is very small, and 
must be more than equaled by the accessions from other 
Churches. Now we have— 


Losses occasioned by withdrawals, joining other Churches, and retaining 
letters, say 
Deaths of probationers 


Total of new members in 1876 79,530 
Number of probationers in 1875 196,407 


Number of probationers unaccounted for 116,877 


It will be observed that I have multiplied the number of Con- 
gregational absentees (5,000) by four because our denomination 
is about four times as large as the Congregational. Mr. Atkin- 
son multiplied the same item by two; I am, therefore, doing 
no injustice to his side of the case. Furthermore, I have added 
2,700 for deaths among the probationers, using to obtain these 
figures the ratio which the deaths reported in the “ Minutes” 
bear to the number of members. 


*From a letter to the writer from the Rev. Dr. C. Cushing, editor of The Con- 
gregational Quarterly. 
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The above table shows that of the 196,407 probationers re- 
ported in 1875 only about 80,000, or 40 per cent., became 
members in 1876. There remain unaccounted for at the end 
of 1876 over 116,000 probationers, minus the number that 
were dropped during the year. Mr, Atkinson’s estimate left 
23 per cent. unaccounted for, but many, he believed, would 
hold over to 1877. If we say that 20 per cent. of the 196,407 
hold over to 1877, we are dealing very liberally with his argu- 
ment. 20 per cent. of 196,407 is 39,000, and 116,000—39,000 
77,000, which would appear to be the number of probationers 
who are lost. But there are two other facts to be taken into 
consideration. Mr. Atkinson, probably, does not hold that the 
90,000 which he sets down for absentees, and those retaining 
‘letters, are a total and final loss to the Church, because ab- 
sentees and those retaining letters do return and present them- 
selves or their letters to pastors. There must, therefore, have 
been absentees, etc., of former years who returned in 1876, and 
helped to increase the number of members; but he has forgot- 
ten to make any use of them in his table. He also neglected 
to make an estimate of those who became members within the 
conference year and were never represented in the column of 
probationers in the Annual “ Minutes.” How much of the in- 
crease of Members in 1876 was due to this item it would be 
hard to determine. We are justifigd, however, in estimating 
it to be quite large, because if the probationary system works 
efficiently the majority will be received into full membership 
at the close of the regular term of six months. Many of those, 
therefore, who enter upon the probationary relation within the 
first six months of the conference year may be received into 
full membership before the close of the year. As half of the 
conferences meet in the fall and half in the spring, it will be 
readily seen how thousands of new members may be received 
in the conference year without ever being reported as proba- 
tioners. When this fact is applied to the problem before us 
it, of course, enlarges the number of probationers, and conse- 
quently the disproportion between the probationers and the 
new members. 

Although, as the result of an extended investigation of the 
whole subject, I am led to the conclusion that it is utterly 
impossible, without more official data, accurately to answer the 
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question, “ What becomes of our probationers?” I am satisfied 
that Mr. Atkinson’s estimate that 77 per cent. of our proba- 
tioners are received into full membership is much too high. I 
do not think that the revised table which I have offered, esti- 
mating the losses at about 40 per cent., is unfair to the proba- 
tionary system, yet I will not put it forward as a solution of the 
problem. I fear that the actual facts, if they were known, 
would be less favorable to the system than are my estimates.* 
My main purpose in writing these pages is to point out the 
errors Mr. Atkinson has made, and to make it reasonably cer- 
tain that, whether from the defects of the system or from the 
lax administration of pastors, or from a combination of both, 
an alarmingly large proportion of our probationers never be- 
come members of the Church. It is a matter which the Gen- 
eral Conference should consider at its next session. 





Arr. II].—EDUCATION AMONG THE FREEDMEN., 


EverY Bony remembers the dictum of the plantation, to the 
effect that the negro was of so inferior a capacity as not to 
admit of his education, and that any attempt to train him up in 
the ways of civilization would always be a failure. It was 
known that this was an interested opinion, but it gained such 
large credence among intelligent people that, when the ex- 
traordinary case of Benjamin Banneker was brought to the 
knowledge of Mr. Jefferson, in 1791, he accepted the facts as 
going a long way to prove the contrary. 

Banneker was born of free parents in Maryland, at Ellicott’s 
Mills, not far from Baltimore. After reaching the age of man- 
hood he learned to read, and from that starting-point ad- 
vanced rapidly in such knowledge as was within the reach of a 
poor man who bore the brand of an enslaved race. He had 
great skill in the use of tools, great power of invention, and was 
a profound and accurate observer. In 1787 George Ellicott, 

* Since writing this article I have seen the Newark Conference Minutes for 1876, 


which state, that of 3,322 probationers on 149 charges in 1875, only 1,372 became 
members in 1876, A fair calculation shows that 48 per cent. were lost. 
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noticing his genius, furnished him with a variety of works on 
astronomy, which he devoured with avidity and put to practi- 
eal use. He made a clock, and other instruments, to help him 
in his astronomical researches, and in 1791 brought out an 
Almanac, which was published annually in Baltimore till his 
death, in 1804. 

Banneker sent the manuscript of his first Almanac to Mr. 
Jefferson, with a manly letter, to which the Virginia statesman 
made prompt reply. In it he said :— 

Nobody wishes more than I do to see such proofs as you ex- 
hibit that nature has given to our black brethren talents equal to 
those of the other colors of men, and that the appearance of the 
want of them is owing only to the degraded condition of their ex- 
istence, both in Africa and America. 


Before closing he says :— 

I have taken the liberty to send your Almanac to Monsieur de 
Condorset, Secretary of the Academy of Sciences at Paris and 
Member of the Philanthropi. Society, because I consider it a doc- 
ument to which your whole color hasa right, for their justification 
against the doubts which have been entertained of them. 


3ut there were very few, especially in the South, who shared 
Mr. Jefferson’s power of abstracting himself from present 
interests and prejudices, and recognizing the capabilities of a 
race in the examples of its highest types. And at a later period, 
when the discussions in relation to slavery grew intense and 
fierce, and local prejudices were more and more excited, it be- 
came the yeneral doctrine of those who defended the “ divine 
institution ” that slavery was the normal condition of the negro, 
and that he was doomed to it because of his incapacity to be 
educated and to stand on the same general plane as the Anglo- 
Saxon. Hence, when the war broke out and the escaped slaves 
came rushing to our camps in their poverty and helplessness, 
and their first cry was fora spelling-book and for the aid of 
some one who cou!d teach them to read it, there was a genu- 
ine feeling of amazement, not only throughout the South, but, 
in a less degree, throughout the North. 

We had been accustomed to see immigrants from all the na- 
tions of the old world flock to our shores, mostly of the proud 
white races, but destitute of the elements of learning, and not 
at all anxious to improve their mental condition. Especially 
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had we seen great armies of Celts come to us from old, historic 
Ireland, lying under the shadow of the British crown, but 
coming with no aspirations after learning, and neither seeking 
for educational help nor allowing it to be thrust upon them. 
Of all the ignorant millions that have thus found homes on the 
shores of America, the adults who have put out their hands for 
books and have sought instruction in letters could almost be 
counted on your fingers. The children have been pretty uni- 
formly admitted to our schools, but the adults have seldom had 
the perseverance necessary to acquaint themselves with the ele- 
ments of learning. ; 

But as soon as our armies of invasion found a lodgment at 
Port Royal, and at Hampton, and along the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, the slaves that were taken by force, or that came 
stealthily to our camps to escape from their life-long oppression, 
manifested the strongest desire to understand that mystery by 
which the white man was able to talk with his book. General 
Eaton, now the enterprising head of our Bureau of Education, 
who was placed in charge of all the “contrabands” in the 
valley ofthe Mississippi, amounting before the close of the war 
to perhaps a hundred thousand, informed the writer that nearly 
all of them furnished themselves with spelling-books as one of 
their first acquirements; and at any moment of their leisure 
they would drop down on a stone or log, and, drawing out the 
book from its hiding-pf&ce, would con over the mysterious com- 
binations which were the key to that greater volume of knowl- 
edge which they desired to open. 

But there was another element in the process of lifting up 
this down-trodden race not less remarkable than their own 
avidity to learn. It is not often that the world has seen one 
race, with a high civilization, take by the hand another race, 
of a low civilization, and seek to elevate it to its own level; 
but that is about what took place after the inauguration of the 
late war, when the escaped “contrabands” appealed to us for 
protection and aid. Progress in civilization has generally been 
through the slow process of experience. Men, profiting by their 
own failures and successes, have, in the course of slow centuries, 
grown gradually into better conditions without much extra- 
neous aid; and it is a new thing, due probably to a better con- 
ception of Christian character, for a whole people to stretch 
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out a helping hand to the rescued slave, and to thrust on him 
the appliances for a sudden development in all the letters and 
arts of their own high estate. 

This is a fact of amazing significance; and the wonderful 
activity of the Christian world—Methodists, Congregationalists, 
Churchmen, Presbyterians, Quakers, Unitarians—from the mo- 
ment that access could be had to the released slaves, shows more, 
perhaps, than the religious formulas of the sanctuary, how 
truly these Christian philanthropists were moved by that Spirit 
of the divine Master which is expressed in the words, “ Freely 
ye have received: freely give.” Their earnest impulse ex- 
pressed itself in a generous outflow of money and means, as 
marked as the enthusiasm of the Crusaders, while it had a 
practical object that made every blow struck result in further- 
ing the process of redemption and development. 

Asan example of this wonderful activity we turn, first, to the 
national capital. The District of Columbia had been set off 
from Maryland, and it was the boast of the revolting States 
that the city of Washington was on slave territory and sur- 
rounded by slave territory. But the representatives of the 
Southern States had scarcely withdrawn from Congress when 
it was proposed to emancipate the District slaves, and the act 
for that purpose went into effect on April 16, 1862. The Dis- 
trict then became free territory, and Washington was soon a 
city of refuge for all the escaped sla¥és of the surrounding 
States; and it did not take long to discover that here was a 
field for patient, persistent, philanthropic Christian work. 

The country was then under the strain of the great civil war, 
and the energies of the North were taxed as they had never 
been taxed before; but there was no attempt to shirk this new 
burden, which was borne with a manly strength that savored 
neither of exhaustion nor fatigne. The increased demands 
on the Departments, caused by the war, had filled them with an 
army of clerks fresh from their homes in the North, many of 
whom were earnest Christian workers, who volunteered their 
services for evening schools, and benevolent individuals organ- 
ized day schools and called on their friends to furnish money 
for their support. An orphans’ home was organized for home- 
less and parentless children; hospitals were established for the 
sick, in which the spelling book was a part of the medical treat- 
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ment; and a bewildering multitude of societies, organized for 
benevolent objects, sent their agents down from the Northern 
and Western cities to look over the ground and see if there 
was any remaining want that their energy or resources could 
supply. 

The Emancipation Act took effect in the middle of April, and 
in the following March the American Tract Society of New 
York had its agents on the ground, who held a meeting in 
Duff Green’s Row, on Capitol Hill, then crowded with escaped 
negroes who were held as captured material of war. Rev. 
H. W. Pierson, for some time President of Cumberland College, 
Ky., but then in the service of the Tract Society, called the 
meeting, and there were present some sixty men, women, and 
children, fresh from Virginia plantations, all eager to learn. 
Mr. Pierson taught them with printed cards, on which were 
verses of Scripture in large letters, and he was very successful 
in gaining their attention and making his first impression. 

Then followed a succession of crude efforts in the same 
direction, by a great variety of influences, growing gradually 
into a regular and permanent work, but scattered in camps 
and hospitals, warehouses and colored churches, and at a later 
period in the villages established for freedmen at Arlington 
{across the Potomac) and beyond Uniontown, across the 
Eastern Branch. The school at Freedmen’s Village, in the au- 
tumn of 1863, was, probably, the most conspicuous example of a 
genuine school for contraband children, fresh from the plan- 
tation, that had then been given to the world. Through the 
summer the refugees had dwelt there in tents and hovels, or had 
made their homes under the shelter of some friendly tree or 
straggling fence; but as the cold weather approached a num- 
ber of comfortable dwellings were erected by the Government, 
and also a large but rough building for a school, in which 
were gathered, at the opening, some two hundred and fifty 
children, to be soon increased to four hundred. It was con- 
ducted by H. E. Simmons and his wife, and attracted the at- 
tention of visitors to Washington from all parts of the United 
States. Mr. Seward and his daughter, Fannie, were constant 
visitors, and in his visits the Secretary of State was accustomed 
to take with him foreign ministers and distinguished visitors 
from abroad, to give them a- practical demonstration of the 
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capacities of the negro in his lowest and most undeveloped 
condition. The school was a great success from the first, and 
not only Mr. Seward and his friends, but Secretary Chase, and 
many Senators and Representatives, were frequent observers of 
its progress. 

Sut it is not possible in the scope of this article to individ- 
ualize these various efforts. In the cool months of 1863 and 
1864 the various relief associations had under their charge 
twenty-six schools, with sixty-one teachers and two thousand 
six hundred and fifty scholars, as is more fully shown by the 
following table, which we copy from an article published in 
the First Report of the Commissioner of Education, Henry 
Barnard, prepared by M. B. Goodwin, Esq. It shows at a 
glance the part borne in this work at its beginning by the dif- 
ferent associations :— 


SCHOOLS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS IN 1863, 1864. 


Schools, Teachers. Scholars. 
National Freedmen’s Relief Association, Dist. Columbia. 5 500 
American Tract Society, N. Y 100 
African Civilization Society 100 
Reformed Presbyterian Mission, (one night school) 200 
Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Relief Association 150 
Philadelphia Friends’ Freedmen’s Relief Association... 150 
Dr. L. D. Johnson (one night school) 100 
Trustees of Colored Public Schools 100 
Volunteer Teachers’ Association (night schools)....... 12 34 = 1,250 


26 61 2,650 


The years went on, but the demands for this work did not 
diminish. In April, 1865, the war was brought to a close, and 
during the course of the spring and summer the army was dis- 
banded and the camps about Washington broken up; but the 
‘city still continued to be a refuge for the emancipated slaves, 
and as there was more regularity in their modes of living, the 
change was favorable for the work of education. The schools 
increased in number and efficiency, and had better quarters, 
while the agencies through which they were maintained had some- 
what changed and gathered new facilities. In the winter of 1864 
and 1865 the day schools numbered twenty-nine, the teachers 
sixty-two, and the scholars three thousand five hundred and 
eighty-eight ; and in the winter of 1865 and 1866 the schools 
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had increased to forty-two, the teachers to seventy-one, and the 
scholars to nearly four thousand. But in the mean time the 
form of the work had greatly changed. New associations had 
entered the field, with larger means; better accommodations 
were provided; there was a better supply of books, and the 
proficiency every-where shown was an encouragement which 
warranted some arrangements for permanency. 

The following table, copied from the same source as the 
preceding one, is interesting as showing the changes that had 
taken place in the working force of these educational move- 
ments, and the growth and strength which some of the newly 
enlisted societies were evincing :— 


‘SCHOOLS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS IN 1865, 1866. 


Schools. Teachers. Scholars. 
Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Relief Assoc’n, Philadelphia.. 9 17 858 
New York Freedmen’s Relief Association, (N. Y.)...... 8 12 604 
American Missionary Association, (N. Y.)..........00.. 8 11 594 
American Baptist Home Missionary Society, (N. Y.).... 3 7 284 
Philadelphia Friends’ Freedmen’s Relief Association.... 2 6 376 
New England Freedmen’s Aid Society 315 
New England Friends’ Mission 180 
Old School Presbyterian Mission, (Pittsburgh).......... 373 


108 


52 


African Civilization Society, (N. Y.)...... euswanewedses 
Bangor Freedmen’s Relief Association...... Leceesees 


4 

3 

5 
Reformed Presbyterian Mission 3 186 

2 

1 

71 


42 3,930 


This does not include the school at Freedmen’s Village under 
the charge of the American Tract Society, nor a number of 
private schools, nor the evening schools of the Voluntary 
Teachers’ Association. It embraces only the regular day schools 
of the city which. had now acquired some strength, and per- 
manency. 

But other influences were already at work, and resulted in’ 
great and important changes. The organization of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, with the vast resources at its command, and 
with its hand‘on all influences designed to advance the con- 
dition of the freedmen, had an important bearing on colored 
education. It did not take the work out of the hands of the 
societies, but in many cases it furnished buildings for the 
schools, often subsistence to the pupils, and sometimes funds 
for special school purposes. But its great educational work 
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was the founding of Howard University, a great central in- 
stitution, with good buildings, but not so much needed now as 
it will be in the coming years. The Bureau, while it existed, 
was every-where the shield and reliance of the negro, and it 
expended in his behalf—sometimes wisely and sometimes not 
wisely—the great sum of thirteen millions of dollars. 

3ut more important still, so far as the District of Columbia 
is concerned, was the action of Congress in providing for a free 
system of common schools, under a board of trustees which had 
charge of all the schools, and which in its administration 
treated all alike. This system was reached after various ex- 
periments, and as it advanced to maturity superseded gradu- 
ally the work of the societies, which, one after another, withdrew 
from the field. The system, as now existing, contemplates 
separate schools for colored children, but with the same salaries 
for teachers and the same general management as the white 
schools. It has also connected with it a High School and a 
Normal School for the education of teachers. The number of 
schools in 1876 was seventy-six, teachers ninety, on roll four 
thousand five hundred pupils. 

The Normal school, known as the “ Miner School,” is 
directly connected with the system of public schools, but is 
maintained by a separate fund, and has a history which ad- 
mirably illustrates the spirit by which colored education has 
been achieved. It was founded by Miss Myrtilla Miner a dozen 
years before the war. She was a single woman of feeble 
health, and of an obscure family, residing in Brookfield, Mad- 
ison County, New York, where she was born in 1815. Her 
parents were engaged in hop culture, and her early life was 
spent mainly in the work of the farm, and afforded little op- 
portunity for mental culture of any kind. Her constitution 
was feeble from her birth, and the hard work which was laid 
upon her aggravated her complaints, and made her long for 
some lighter occupation. After arriving at womanhood she 
resolved to break away from home and the work of the farm, 
and acquire such an education as would fit her for teaching. 

Mr. Seward had then just been elected Governor, and she 
addressed a letter to him, and received a kind and respectful 
answer, but without opening her way to any opportunity. Not 
discouraged, she applied in various other directions, and finally 
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entered the Mannal Labor School at Clinton, but found the work 
beyond her strength. While there she wrote to the principal 
of a school in Rochester, and made such representations as 
induced him to offer her the advantages of his school, on a prom- 
ise of payment after her studies were completed. On com- 
pleting the required term at Rochester she obtained a place as 
governess in the family of a planter in the State of Mississippi, 
where she remained several years, and earned the money to 
discharge her obligation. 

It was during her experience of plantation life that the hard- 
ships and ignorance of slavery were first made known to her, 
calling out occasional reproofs and protests, which she saw were 
not well received, and which raised suspicions and prejndices 
that admonished her of the necessity to look elsewhere for the 
means of living. The idea then first dawned on her mind that 
she might dosomething for those poor, degraded, and oppressed 
creatures, who had no friends and were crushed to the earth by 
the arm of power. Learning that there were no laws against 
the education of free colored people in the District of Columbia, 
she determined to go to Washington and open a seminary for 
the education of colored girls. 

Of course, she had no resources of her own, but she had the 
confidence of some who had means, and who sympathized with 
the object in view; and on receiving from a Quaker in Phila- 
delphia a gift of one hundred dollars she proceeded at once to 
carry into effect her contemplated enterprise. Her school for 
the education of colored teachers was opened in a room four- 
teen feet square, in the autumn of 1851; and although she 
was insulted and persecuted, and driven from place to place, 
she clung tenaciously to her purpose, and had great success. 
“You may tear down my house over my head,” “she said to a 
party that threatened her, “ but Ishall get another house. There 
is no law to prevent my teaching these people, and I shall teach 
them unto death.” 

But her experience soon convinced her that she must have a 
permanent building in some place away from the thickly set- 
tled streets; and, finding a square of ground with a building 
on it that would answer her purpose, for the moderate sum ot 
four thousand dollars, she got assistance from her friends, and 
bought it ; and there her school was continued till near the be- 
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ginning of the war, when it was suspended on account of her 
failing health. She went to California, and remained there 
through the war, returning in 1866, as she supposed to erect 
better buildings and renew her work under more favorable 
circumstances. But her health continued to decline, and in 
December, a few days after reaching Washington, she died. 
Her project was, however, cherished to the last, and before 
her death she had her square of ground—containing about 
three acres, and lying across the street exactly in the rear of the 
elegant mansion since built by the English Government for the 
residence of the British Minister—put in the hands of trustees, 
together with four thousand dollars that she had accumulated to 
build her house, with an injunction that it should be used to 
promote the education of colored teachers. The land was sold a 
few years ago for forty thousand dollars, and the interest has been 
appropriated for normal education, as she desired. But last 
year the trustees of the fund, one of whom was Hon. John M. 
Langston, our Minister to Hayti, resolved to erect a handsome 
building, and consecrate it to the purposes so near the heart 
of the heroic founder of theschoo!, That building is just now 
completed, and the fund remaining will be sufficient, under the 
arrangements made, to defray the expenses of a first-class school. 
The building bears on its front the name of its revered founder, 
and the school is called the Miner School.* 

We have occupied considerable space with these Washington 
schools ; but as the operations at the capital are a type of what 
has taken place at large through all the South, the space has 
not been wasted. The only remaining institution which it is 
imperative to notice is the Wayland Seminary, a large and 


* This remarkable devotion to the interests of colored education calls to mind the 
extraordinary benefaction of the late George Peabody. It would be difficult to con- 
ceive of any thing which would more exactly touch the great want of the South. 
The fund admits of the annual distribution of perhaps $100,000, at the discretion 
of the agent, Rev. Dr. Sears, under the advice and counsel of the distinguished 
men who act as trustees; and its importance consists largely in the fact that it 
goes where it is most needed, and where it can do most to stimulate the work 
of education. Sometimes the help is furnished on condition of other help, some- 
times it is to colored schools, sometimes to white schools, and sometimes to pro- 
mote other educational ends. It is agreat and noble gift, intended to advance 
what Mr. Peabody saw that the South would most need after the changes made by 
the war; and the help that it yields is not measured by the amount distributed, 


whatever that may be. 
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flourishing school, under the care of the Baptist Church, for 
higher instruction. Its strength at present is in its theological 
department, which annually equips a large number of young 
men for the ministry. It occupies a handsome brick building 
on Meridian Hill, two miles north of the Treasury building, 
and is doing a splendid work. 

Such is the condition of the emancipated slaves at the capital 
in regard to education, scarcely more than a dozen years after 
the war which made them free; and if the result is remarkable, 
it is no more remarkable than what has taken place all over the 
South. In dealing with education in Washington, the American 
Missionary Society is incidentally mentioned as having charge 
of eight schools, with twelve teachers and six hundred and four 
scholars. It was, in fact, one of the earliest and most persistent 
of the societies, but did not confine its work to the capital. It 
seems to have had a sort of mania for this educational enter- 
prise, and wherever the harvest was ripe it thrust in its sickle. 

The American Missionary Society was organized in 1846; 
and, as it came into being during the fierce discussions in regard 
to slavery that preceded the war, it took on a distinctive anti- 
slavery character, and was regarded as a virtual protest against 
the timorous and non-committal course of the American Board. 
Hence the home department was, from the first, conducted 
with a special view to preaching a gospel that was free from 
all complicity with slavery ; and it had in 1855 one hundred 
awd ten missionaries in Kentucky, North Carolina, and the 
North-western States. The history of its work in the slave 
States is full of romantic interest, but does not come within 
the scope of this article. Not so with the fact that it had very 
decisive antislavery tendencies, and had just got into good 
working order when the war broke out. For, as soon as it 
appeared how rich the harvest was to be, and how necessary 
it was to have prompt and decisive action, it withdrew its mis- 
sionaries from the North-west, and concentrated the whole force 
of its domestic power, with largely added resources, on the 
field that had so unexpectedly opened in the South. 

The society, thus divested of all embarrassments, was, in fact, 
prepared to follow the Union armies, and to plant schools 
wherever the escaped slaves could be protected from the ma- 
rauding enterprises of the foe. In the first year of the war it 
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sent one of its missionaries (Rev. L. 0. Lockwood) down to 
Fortress Monroe to look after the homeless and destitute fugi- 
tives that were then gathering in large numbers at Hampton ; 
and the abandoned house of Ex-President Tyler was occupied 
for a Sunday-school on the fifteenth of September, five months 
after the breaking out of the war. Ou the day following (the 
sixteenth) Miss Mary S. Peake opened the first day school 
for freedmen that was organized in the South, and which was 
the harbinger of the great multitude that was soon to follow. 
It was something, too, that it was located on the same coast 
where, two hundred and forty years before, was landed that 
cargo of slaves which was the beginning of those oppressions 
which were now drawing to a close. 

The next year more schools were opened at Hampton, two 
at Newports News, a beginning was made at Port Royal, and 
a missionary was sent to look “after the freedmen gathered in 
Washington, and another to take care of the fugitives at Cairo. 
The proclamation of freedom came in January, 1863, and the 
outlook seemed to justify increased means, which were poured 
freely into the lap of the association, while many ladies of edu- 
cation and refinement volunteered to occupy the places which 
opened in such rapid succession. 

During the course of the next summer Vicksburgh surren- 
dered and the Mississippi was opened through its entire length, 
releasing a great army of slaves, and calling for teachers and 
missionaries at Columbus, Ky., Cairo, Ill., Memphis, Tenp., 
and the camps of Fisk and Shiloh. 

The spring of 1865 saw the close of the war, and the organ- 
ization of the Freedmen’s Bureau. The association did not, 
however, relax its work, but put forth new energy, and had, at 
its various stations, 320 teachers actively employed. But now 
that the war was over it seemed to be necessary that temporary 
measures should be laid aside, and that arrangements should be 
made for a permanent occupation of the field; and it was seen 
that if the work was to be successful it must look, not so much to 
the masses, great as their need might be, as to the education of 
teachers and preachers, and the means of promoting a higher and 
better education, in order that the few thus tanght might drop 
the mantle of instruction on the many that remained untaught. 
It was evident that if these vast hordes of ignorant slaves, now 
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slaves no longer, were ever to be lifted from their prison-house, 
they must become their own educators. Hence the importance 
of schools for training. The grounds of its action are forcibly 
stated in the report of 1876. After referring to the fact that 
the association cannot in the nature of things provide for the 
common education of the freed people, the report says :— 

Its one aim is and must be to establish at convenient points in- 
stitutions to prepare Christian workers. These institutions, dotting 
the South, are the ganglia, or nerve centers, from which will radiate 
in every direction Christian influences. This principle is funda- 
mental to all Christian work. Itis the principle which our Lord 
set forth under the parable of the leaven. It is the principle which 
has prevailed and must prevail in every kind of missionary enter- 
prise—Page 10. 

In pursuance of this idea this association, which during the 
war sought opportunity to educate all the released slaves that 
could be brought under its influence, now bends its efforts 
almost wholly to the education of “Christian workers;” and 
to this end has planted training schools, colleges and univer- 
sities at such central points as to make them most accessible, 


and to give their influence the widest range. The report says: 


The association the past year has done work such as to awaken 
thankfulness and courage. It has now in the South seven chartered 
institutions of learning, fourteen high and normal schools, and six 
common schools—twenty-seven in all. It sustains 147 teachers 
and 6,175 pupils, 57 of whom are in theological training. 


The effect of this wise seed-sowing has not been miscalculated. 
The teachers who go out from these institutions are scattered 
through the South, and, according to the estimate of those most 
familiar with the facts, now have under their care more than 
70,000 pupils ; while the preachers, with their greatly improved 
knowledge, are able to substitute for the wild and loose vagaries 
of the plantation a religion embracing Christian character. 

We have dwelt a little on the history of this pioneer move- 
ment—not simply because it was pioneer, nor because it was 
an outpouring of enthusiastic enterprise, but, also, because it 
was a type of all that followed. It was a movement in advance, 
but it was not a movement alone. There was another army of 
Christian workers just behind it, who were not in a condition 
to march at the first sound of the trumpet, but who were soon 
on the way with strong reinforcements. It would bea pleasant 
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duty, and quite within the scope of this article, to deal separate- 
ly with each and all of these crusading forces ; but as this has 
already been done in an able article from the pen of Dr. Pearne, 
in the Quarterly for July, 1877, itis only needful to sum up the 
account, and show what are the results; and to do this we fall 
back on the article of Dr. Pearne, whose facts we condense, as 


follows :— 
SCHOOLS OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va 
Berea College, Berea, Ky 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga 
Talladega College, Talladega, Ala....... snighiss b4e> ab Nc waaceaedap 228 
Tongaloo University, Tongaloo, Miss..........se.seeseesreceress 221 
Straight University, New Orleans, La 227— 1,608 


BAPTIST. 
Wayland Seminary, Washington, D. C....... bo <epbnibes ase akon 
Richmond Institute, Richmond, Va 
Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C 
Benedict Institute, Columbia, 8. C 
Augusta Institute, Augusta, Ga 
Nashville Institute, Nashville, Tenn....... bpd atid Aied Kao Se peee 136 
Leland University, New Orleans, La 92— 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
Biddle Memorial Institute, Charlotte, N. C............e00- 
Scotia Seminary, (for girls,) Concord, N. C..........eeeseeeees oiiee 
Wallingford Academy, Charleston, 8. C 
Mainerd School, Chester, 8. C 
Fairfield Normal School, Winnsborough, 8. C 


METHODIST. 
Central Tennessee College, Nashville, Tenn.............. Gaessloxs 
Shaw University, Holly Springs, Miss...........csseeccsccssceees 


Wiley University, Marshall, Texas. ............cccseccsscesseees 
Haven Normal School, Waynesborough, Ga 

Rust Biblical and Normal Institute, Huntsville, Ala 

La Teche Seminary, Baldwin, La 

Bennett Seminary, Greensborough, N. C..... 

Richmond Normal School, Richmond, Va 

Cookman Institute, Jacksonville, Fla 

Centenary Biblical Institute, Baltimore, Md 

Orphans’ Home, Baldwin, La. ..... abe tpantns 
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In this last instance Dr. Pearne does not appear to have 
taken the pupils from the catalogues, but gives them by estimate; 
but accuracy is not material to our purpose. What will appear 
from these figures is the important fact, that in a dozen years 
after the war there have been planted in these States just out 
of rebellion more than thirty collegiate schools, in which are 
annually taught about 5,000 pupils, all trained, and probably all 
or nearly all maintained, by the Christian philanthropy of the 
North. This has been done against the wishes, and in many 
cases against the earnest protests, of the influential classes in 
the South. During slavery the attitude of those classes was 
deadly hostile to the education of the negro, and in South 
Carolina and some other States this was forbidden by law. 
The statute in South Carolina ran as follows :— 

If any person shall hereafter teach any slave to read or write, or 
shall aid or assist in teaching any slave to read or write, or cause 
or procure any slave to be taught to read or write, such person, if 
a free white person, upon conviction thereof shall, foreach and every 
offense against this act, be fined not exceeding $100, and imprisoned 
not more than six months. 


But whatever the law might be, the law of society was fatal 
to this kind of education, and it was not to be expected that 
the prejudices of a century would be cast off ina day. Hence 
Northern Christians were obliged to act on their own responsi- 
bility ; and the coming ages will pronounce how courageously 
and how nobly they walked up to their duty. The case is well 
stated in the last (1876) report of the American Missionary 
Society, already referred to :— 


- The question meets us with fearful earnestness: What can be 
done for the unhappy South? Education and Christianity, and 
they only, can solve the problem. Not education alone: not 
Christianity alone, (if such a thing can be,) but education and 
Christianity combined—an educated Christianity. It is a ques- 
tion worth raising, whether as a matter of self-preservation Con- 
gress should not do something fur the education of the illiterate 
masses of the South. But we must not place our dependence on 
the Government. There are political difficulties in the way which 
render governmental help in educational directions unlikely, if 
not ng Sky In this emergency Christian people must stand 
in the breach. As Christians, desiring the salvation of souls; as 
just men, desiring to protect those whom our own act has put in 
peculiar danger ; as patriots, desiring a united, peaceful, and happy 
land, we are bound to meet these pressing needs.—Page 10. 
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It would be too much to expect that these great enterprises 
should be entirely free from selfish or denominational interests ; 
but how remarkably free they have been would seem to be in- 
dicated by their tendency to drop into the hands of local man- 
agement. All the Washington schools, organized and main- 
‘tained at so much expense and labor by the various societies, 
have long since been relinquished and given up to the local 
school board of the city. The Fisk University, the proudest 
monument of Northern enterprise in all the South, has gone 
into the hands of local trustees, and also the Atlanta University 
in Georgia, and some others; and the Storr School in Atlanta, 
as is learned from the Atlanta papers, is about to be taken under 
the wing of the city authorities. It is evident, therefore, that, 
whatever secondary influences may have operated, the primary 
object was to redeem and lift up out of his degradation the 
manumitted slave. 

But what would all these provisions amount to if there were 
not a response on the part of those who were to be benefited ? 
The old saw says that there is no royal road to learning; and 
if God only helps those that help themselves, it is clear that all 
expenses of time and money must be in vain if there were not 
industry and self-denial and persistent adhesiveness on the 
part of the negro. It is too early as yet to know what educa- 
tion is to do for the negro, but it is not too ¢arly to know that 
he can be educated if he wil/, and that he w/// be educated. 
The cases of self-denial and perseverance under extraordinary 
circumstances of poverty and obstruction and opposition are 
so numerous and so striking as to be an element in those ex- 
traordinary results which we have had under review. 

This work in the South has been so full of hardships that we 
wonder how cultivated and refined: ladies could leave their 
pleasant homes in the North and submit to the ostracism, the 
alarms, and the self-denials that- they had to endure. The 
schools were sometimes broken up by the necessary movements 
of the army, and the teachers obliged to seek safety in flight; 
sometimes they were broken up by the persecutions of the 
planters, or their instruments ; sometimes the school-rooms were 
mobbed or burned; and sometimes the teachers were obliged 
to fly for their lives. But the work had its bright side, and the 
teachers clung to it because it was remunerative. The hard 
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penalties for seeking knowledge were removed, and the lesser 
penalties were not heeded. Families living in hovels and 
pinched with hunger came eagerly to the school-house and 
asked for instruction; and where there is a real want there isa 
real pleasure in meeting it. 

These facts, therefore, answer the question as to whether the 
negro will be able to help himself—whether he has the perse- 
verance and the self-denial to stand the strain which his cir- 
cumstances demand to lift himself out of his present condition. 
But there are other facts that are equally significant, and those 
which cluster around the origin and development of Fisk Uni- 
versity at Nashville are particularly impressive. Here is a 
large and prosperous institution, with a splendid building and 
a generous outfit of instr uctors, . ny up and maintained 
largely by negro genius. 

The beginning “of this university was not unlike the begin- 
ning of many others. There was a great public want, and the 
university grew up to meet it. In the fall of 1865 Rev. E. P. 
Smith, afterward Indian Commissioner, but then in the service 
of the American Missionary Association, and Rev. E. M. 
Cravath, now President of the university, but then also in 
the employ of the Association, understanding the wants of 
the colored people about Nashville, went there to find some 
suitable place for opening a school, but had great difficulty in 
obtaining a proper location; and when one was at last found 
and the owner was approached in regard to it, he said, yes, it 
was for sale, and he wanted the money, but he “hadn’t got so 
d—d low yet as to sell his property to educate niggers.” A 
further search being made, it was found that an old Govern- 
ment hospital stood on ground that could be bought for $16,000, 
and as Gen. Fisk, then in the service of the Freedroen’ s Bu- 

* The officers and instructors are as follows: President, Rev. E. M. Cravath, 
A.M.; Dean and Professor of Greek and French, Rev. A. K. Spence, M.A.; Pro- 
fessor of Theology and German, Rey. H. 8. Bennett, M.A.; Professor of Latin, 
Miss Helen C. Morgan, M.A.; Professor of Natural Science, Rev. F. A. Chase, 
M.A.; Professor of Music, Theodore F. Seward; Instructor in Mathematics and 
History, Miss Anna M. Cahill; James D. Burrus, B.A., Instructor in Math¢matics ; 
Instructor in English Grammar and Composition, Miss Henrietta Matson; Instruct- 
or in Geography, Vocal Music, and Object Lessons, Walker G. Rappleye; In- 
stractor in Arithmetic, Miss Elizabeth M. Barnes; Instructor in English Branch- 
es, Miss Sarah A. Stevens; Instructor in Instrumental Music, Miss Rebecca 
Massey. 
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reau, would leave the buildings for the use of the school, the 
purchase was made, and the Missionary Association footed the 
bill. Gen. Fisk entered heartily into the project, and soon the 
officers’ quarters became the home of a band of teachers, the 
sick wards were fitted up as school-rooms, the dead house was 
converted into a store-room, and a pile of rusty hand-cuffs and 
fetters, bequeathed to the building as a relic of slavery, was 
sold and converted into spelling-books and Testaments. 

The school took the name of General Fisk, a Methodist, and 
was a great success from the start. The average attendance 
the first year was over a thousand. In 1867, (the school was 
opened in January, 1866,) in pursuance of the new policy 
adopted by the association, a university charter was obtained, 
and rooms for boarding were extemporized ; but when the school 
was opened under the new management there were more ap- 
plicants than could obtain quarters. The pupils were all poor, 
and had to work their way by teaching or other labor, but 
they clung to their classes with wonderful tenacity, and there was 
much religious interest and many conversions. But, with all 
this prosperity, it was every day more and more obvious how 
unsuited the buildings were for the use of the college, and how 
pressing was the necessity for more room and better arrange- 
ments. The feeling of a great necessity was on all the warm 
hearts connected with the school, and there was much consul- 
tation and prayer, but no way seemed to open for their relief. 

In the mean time music, as a part of the college exercises, 
had been receiving large attention, and under the inspiring 
instruction of the Treasurer, George L. White, Esq., a native of 
New York, it had become an important element in the reputa- 
tion of the university. On several occasions when it was par- 
ticularly desirable for the school to make a good impression 
Mr White’s classes in music had come to the front and com- 
manded such decided attention and such enthusiastic applause 
as to make it appear that there was some éxcellence in their 
training beyond the usual displays of such occasions. 

Mr.. White had probably not been aware of his own capacity 
in that regard, and the applause of these special occasions had 
inspired him with new confidence, and the idea began to dawn 
upon him that he might turn his faculty to some account for 
the benefit of the university. His project, as it. finally took 
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shape, was to collect the old slave melodies of the plantation 
and the camp-meeting, and render them to the Northern peo- 
ple through his band of singers, with the hope that they would 
attract the same attention as a band of negro minstrels. 

Of the triumphal march of the Jubilee Singers through New 
England and Old England; of the dollars that they coined to 
help on the work of education at the University ; of the splen- 
did hall which bears their name and is the monument of their 
genius, we need not speak, though it is a story which touches 
all hearts; but we should do no’ justice to our subject if we 
failed to call attention to the fact that these sweet singers, who 
have done so much more for the civil rights of their race than 
any statesman or any law—who have stood before fashionable 
crowds in all our large cities—who have sung to presidents and 
governors and cabinet officers, and have commanded the atten- 
tion of princes and of royalty itself in the proudest nation of 
the globe, are only selections from that great mass of human 
merchandise which was brought out of slavery under the chas- 
tisements of Lincoln and Grant. 

If we go no farther, but take the first name on the list as a 
type of the rest, we shall come at once into the presence of those 
sickening abuses which reduced four millions of people to one 
common level, and well-nigh extinguished the gifts of genius and 
the royalty of mind. Ella Sheppard was born a slave in the 
city of Nashville in 1851. Her father, while a slave, had hired 
his time, and, by economy and toil, had laid up the money to 
buy his own freedom for $1,800. His wife was owned by a 
planter in Mississippi, and was carried away from him to that 
distant State, taking Ella with her. Thereshe was overworked 
and fell sick, and Ella was near dying of neglect. When the 
father by accident heard of her condition, he made a journey 
to Mississippi and bought the child to save its life, and she 
came with him back to Nashville. He then got together 
money to buy his wife, but her master refused to sell her, and, 
as was usual under such circumstances in slavery, he took an- 
other wife, who was also a slave, but whose liberty he pur- 
chased for $1,300. His family, as now arranged, was, there- 
fore, free; but paying so.much money embarrassed him, and, 
besides, his wife could not get her free papers. Hence she was 
still a slave, but, as she was the property of her husband, 
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there was a threat to sell her to pay her husband’s debts. To 
avoid such a calamity he fled to Cincinnati with his wife and 
‘ child, but with nothing else. Then began new struggles, and 
when Ella was fifteen years old her father died, and a piano 
which he had bought for his daughter was sold to pay his debts. 
3ut Ella had enjoyed some advantages in Cincinnati, and she 
found employment as a teacher at six dollars per month, and 
with this help was studying at the University, when she was 
chosen to accompany Mr. White. 

The gift of song under all these hardships was not concealed ; 
and her history was, in the main, the history of the rest. - The 
whole band, with two or three exceptions, were born in slavery, 
and when they left Nashville could not find admittance to the 
most ordinany hotel. At Cincinnati the Commercial announced 
them as General Fisk’s negro minstrels, and they sang in a 
church and received some encouragement, but their concert 
failed to pay. And after they left Cincinnati, going northward 
to Oberlin, and thence to New York, they did not quite meet 
their expenses, and they often had occasion to repeat with em- 


phasis the words of the slave song :— 


“OQ, Lord! O, Lord! O, my good Lord! 
Keep me from sinking down!” 


At Oberlin they sang with great applause to a convention of 
Congregational ministers, and received an indorsement which 
helped them greatly ; and Mr. Beecher, in Brooklyn, gave them 
a hearty welcome and an enthusiastic indorsement, which was 
borne through the country on the wings of the press ; and from 
that time there was a triumph, and they returned from their 
New England campaign with $20,000. 

The next year their journey through England was a con- 
tinuous ovation. Just after their arrival in London Mr. Glad- 
stone, then Prime Minister, gave a lunch at his residence to 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, and other members of the 
Royal family, and the Jubilee Singers were invited to be present 
and chant the Lord’s Prayer as a grace before meat. They 
took their position by direction in an alcove, and were quite un- 
noticed till the sweet and sacred strain fell on the ears of the 
company, when the attention of all was arrested. Then followed 
explanations to the advantage of the singers, and they were 
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asked to sing “John Brown.” The Prince of Wales then 
called for “ No more auction block for me,” and they were 
dismissed. Among the guests were the Duke of Sutherland, 
the Duke and Duchess of Argyle, Earl Granville, Count Mun- 
ster, Mr. Motley, (then American Minister,) Hon. John Bright, 
the Bishop of Winchester, (son of the distinguished Wilber- 
force,) and Mrs. Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, the “ Nightingale ” 
of former years, and others less noted. A day or two later a 
note was received from Mr. Gladstone, in which he said :— 


I beg you to accept the assurances of the great pleasure which 
the Jubilee Singers gave on Monday to our illustrious guests, and 
to all who heard them. I should wish to offer a little present in 
books in acknowledgment of their kindness, and in connection 
with the purposes, as they have announced, of their visit to En- 
gland. It has occurred to me that, perhaps, they might like to 
breakfast with us—my family and a few friends—but I would not 
ask this unless it is thoroughly agreeable to them. 


This delicate and characteristic note brought the singers 
around the table of the Prime Minister of England, Frederick 
Douglass said on one occasion, while speaking in Dr. Sunder- 
land’s s church, that it was a long way from the auction-block to 
the pulpit of a metropolitan church. He might have added, 
that it was a way which could only be traversed through some 
divine gift revealed through the instrumentality of culture. It is 
a long way from the plantation to Mr. Gladstone’s table, but it 
was achieved in this case by the gift of song, developed by edu- 
cation. What stronger proof can we have of educational power ? 

Rev. Newman Hall, widely known in America, was present 
as one of the guests at this breakfast, and gave an account of 
it at the time in the New York Independent. Referring to the 
American prejudice against the slave color and the insults to 
which the singers had been subjected on account of it, he said :— 


I wish they had been present yesterday, to see Mrs, Gladstone 
and her daughters, and the noble lords and ladies present, taking 
their negro friends by the hand, placing them chairs, sitting at 
their side, pouring out their tea, etc., and conversing with them 
in a manner utterly free from any approach either to pride or con- 
descension ; but exactly as if they had been white people in their 
own rank in life. And this, not as an effort, nor for the show of it, 
but from a habit of social intercourse which would have rendered 
any other conduct impossible. 
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After the breakfast some time was spent in showing the sing- 
ers objects of interest among the treasures of art which such a 
house as Mr. Gladstone’s is sure to possess; and when they 
were all gathered again in the drawing-room, and the guests 
were about to depart, they were called on to sing, and Mr. 
Hall’s narrative thus continues :— 


First, we had “ Jobn Brown.” I never heard them sing it as 
they did yesterday. It was not the music alone, but the features 
of the singers also, which made it so impressive. Their eyes 
flashed ; their countenances told of reverence and joy, and gratitude 
to God. Never shall 1 forget Mr. Gladstone’s rapt, enthusiastic 
attention. His form was bent forward, his eyes were riveted, all 
the intellect and soul of his great nature seemed expressed in his 
countenance ; and when they had finished he kept saying, “ Isn’t 
it wonderful! I never heard any thing like it!” The tender 
thrilling words and music of “O, how I love Jesus!” brought 
tears to the eyes of the listeners; and when they closed with the 
Lord’s prayer, all the company, led by Mr. Gladstone, reverently 
stood with bowed heads in worship. Just before leaving the 
room they sang, “Good-bye, brother; good-bye, sister ;” which 
went to every heart. As brothers and sisters the Premier and 
Mrs. Gladstone, with their guests, bade them farewell. It was 
just noon when we passed through the hall, where several persons 
were waiting on official business to see the Premier, who, doubt- 
less, from that time till late at night was anxiously occupied with 
public affairs, but whose morning was given up to his negro friends 
with such heartiness and leisure of mind that a stranger might 
suppose he was, of all present, the one whose time was most his own.* 


* The scene here described recalls a passage in the life of the late William H. 
Seward. Sometime after his election to the Senate, and while he was at his home 
in Auburn, the rescue of the slave Jerry took place at Syracuse, and a large num- 
ber of the business men of that city, who were supposed to be engaged in the res- 
cue, were arrested and carried to Auburn, where the United States Court was in 
session, and arraigned for the offense. They had had no time to employ counsel, 
or take any measures in reference to the arraignment, and when called to answer 
were utterly unprepared ; but Mr. Seward was in court, and at once offered his 
services, and it was soon arranged that they should be released on giving bonds 
for their appearance at a future time. But on looking around the room it was 
discovered that none of the substantial men of Syracuse were on hand, and on ex- 
pressing the embarrassment of their position Mr, Seward offered himself as their 
bail, and he was, of course, accepted, and they werereleased. He then threw open 
his house, and invited them to his table to dinner. This took place at the zenith 
of the abolition excitement, when the name of abolitionist was the most opprobri- 
ous epithet that could be pronounced, and, as all the facts were flashed over the 
United States by telegraph, Mr. Seward was, as he expected to be, the best abused 
man in the nation. But his generous and noble deportment toward these men, 
who, in their own view, had committed no crime, was never forgotten either by 
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We have quoted this passage of history because, as Mr. 
Jefferson said in the case of Banneker, “it is a document to 
which the whole color (of the singers) has a right for their 
justification against the doubts that have been entertained of 
them.” We see from it what development can do for the 
lowest, and what society loses when it fails to educate the 
masses of the people. We also see how the negro is to be 
rescued from public contempt. It is not by any system of 
forcing, or by virtue of protecting laws or bills of civil rights, 
however necessary they may be; but by such exhibitions of 
character, such moral or intellectual qualities, or such displays 
of genius, as command the public respect. It is not easy to 
treat with contempt those who “stand before kings.” And 
whenever a gift or endowment is so developed by education as 
to command the general admiration, it-is an inspiration to 
others, and, therefore, tends to lift up the whole mass. 

At the Declaration of Independence, in 1776, the whole pop- 
ulation of the United States was not very different in point of 
numbers from that of the colored population now residing in the 
Southern States. ~The country had then been settled fur more 
than 200 years, and there were large interests of production 
and commerce and government which would seem to demand 
very liberal provisions for higher institutions of learning. But 
it may be doubted whether the advantages for education were 
not inferior to those now possessed by the colored population 
of the South, after a probation in freedom of scarcely more than 
a dozen years. The only colleges which appear to have been 
in existence at that time are in existence still, and can be told by 
the number of your fingers. They were as follows :— 


When Average 
COLLEGES. founded. Graduates. jor year, 
iF 18 


Harvard. .......... 1638 2,567 
William and Mary 5 496 6 
1,405 19 

WOW FOTOS... ois ce ceccivcnccedevcccs ems 567 19 
Pennsylvania vane ‘ 
Washington and Lee 30 
Columbia 124 

54 

43 

13 
Hampden Sidney 





the men who were favored or by the men who were maddened... The rescuers were 
kept under bonds for many years, but never were brought to trial, and Mr. Seward 
lived to see the fugitive slave law go down in the war which it provoked. 
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The report of the Commissioner of Education for 1875, from 
which these figures are derived, also states that the existence of 
29 libraries have been traced, containing 3,482 volumes. The 
library of Fisk University alone is 1,300 volumes, or more than 
one third of the above sum, and we have seen that there are 
now in the South, for the benefit of the negro, between 30 and 
40 institutions for higher education, with an annual catalogue 
of nearly 5,000 students; and although they do not, as yet, 
graduate annually through all the higher departments of learn- 
ing as many scholars as were graduated from the 10 colleges 
that were in operation prior to the Revolutionary War, becanse 
the training is not for scholarship, but for special work, it seems 
probable that the educational power is greater and exerts a 
wider influence. 

But whether this is so or not, the result of these brief years 
of Christian work must be regarded as a phenomenon in the 
history of the world. It is often said of the movements of our 
time that they are only history repeating itself; but if there is 
any thing in history like this generous outpouring of effort and 
means to redeem a great mass of human merchandise, and lift 

‘it up out of its squalor and wretchedness to the level of our 
common Christian manhood, we exhort the friends of history 
to produce it. 

The new aspect of things in the South under the administra- 
tion of President Hayes will give a fresh impulse to colored 
education, and the foundations laid will be even more important 
than their early promise. At the Georgia constitutional con- 
vention last fall there was a very dissatisfied feeling manifested 
because foreigners interested themselves so much about negro 
education in Georgia, and there was a strong sentiment in fa- 
vor of taking the matter in hand, and showing that it could be 
done at home. 

During the late visit of the President in the South all the 
speeches indicated that the feeling in regard to the negro was 
undergoing a great change. In Atlanta, at the banquet in hon- 
or of the President, this change was particularly obvious, and 
ex-Governor Joseph E. Brown, among other things, said :— 


I happen to know that in this city, where we have a public 
achool system, and raise the money for its support by taxation, we 
have schools for the whites and blacks alike, and the citizens and 
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‘wealth of Atlanta are taxed, and have been for years, to educate 
the colored children, and no complaint is made against it. Not 
only so, but a college stands over there, (Atlanta University,) and 
could be seen from this spot but for the intervening buildings, that 
was originally founded, it is true, by a charitable institution of 
New England, (American Missionary Association, ) but it has been 
adopted by the State; and, while our Legislature appropriates 
$8,000 to the State Univ ersity annually, and has been doing it for 
many years, it has since 1869 appropriated a like sum of “$8, 000 
annually to this university for colored people, to help build it up. 
All over Georgia we have a common school system, and we dis- 
tribute the funds between the children of the races ” according to 
numbers, We feel that it is our duty to do justice to them, and, 
since they are made our fellow-citizens, to make them the best 
citizens that we can. We pledge you (speaking to the President) 
that we will do as much for them as you can do, and as much as 
in your section is done for the lower classes in your society. 


If this spirit is generally to prevail in the South we may be 
assured that it will not be long before all these institutions, 
planted by Northern Christian benevolence, will be, as Gov- 
ernor Brown expresses it, adopted by the States in which they 
are located, and perhaps be their pride and glory. But 
whatever may happen, the history of this movement, both in 


its generous purposes and its magnificent results, must ever 
rank among the noblest achievements of modern Christian | 
enterprise. 





Art. IV.—THE BLUE LAW FORGERIES OF REV. SAM- 
UEL PETERS. 


The True-Blue Laws of Connecticut and New Haven, and the False Blue-Laws in- 
vented by the Rev. Samuel Peters. To which are added specimens of the Laws 
and Judicial Proceedings of other Colonies, and some Blue-Laws of England in 
the reign of James I. Edited by J. Hammond TRUMBULL. 12mo., pp. 360. 
Hartford, Conn.: American Publishing Company. 1876. 


The Rev. Samuel Peters’, LL.D., General History of Connecticut, from its first settle- 
ment under George Fenwick, to its latest period af amity with Great Britain prior to 
the Revolution ; ineluding a description of the country, and many curious and 
interesting anecdotes. With an Appendix, pointing out the causes of the rebel- 
lion in America; together with the particular part taken by the people of Con- 
necticut in its promotion. By a gentleman of the Province. London. 1781. 
To which are added, additions to appendix, notes, and extracts from letters, 
verifying many important statements made by the author. By Samue. Jar- 
vis McCormick. 12mo., pp. 285. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1877. 


THERE is a very general impression throughout the country, 
even among people otherwise well informed, that the early set- 
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tlers of the colony of New Haven, which was afterward incor- 
porated with the Colony of Connecticut, were characterized by 
peculiarly narrow views. It is supposed that these views were 
so narrow that under their influence the colonists were led to 
a course of legislation in which the element of the ludicrous was 
conspicuous. In particular, it is believed that there was a law 
in foree, according to which it was made a criminal offense for 
a woman to kiss her child on Sunday; and that the laws in 
other respects were so minute in their provisions, so exacting 
in their requirements, and so severe in their penalties, that they 
received from the people of the neighboring colonies the name 
of “ Blue Laws.” 

Now, all this is an entire mistake. Strange as it may seem, 
the colony which had, perhaps, the least in its legislation of 
minute interference with the personal concerns of individuals 
is the one which, in popular estimation, has been made ac- 
countable for all the idle stories about the strictness and severity 
of the Puritans which have been set afloat by their enemies. 

In order to place before our readers the means of forming 
an opinion for themselves on this subject, and to explain the 
way in which these stories originated, it will be necessary to 
give some account of the people who settled New Haven, of 
the objects which they had in view, and of the methods which 
they took to secure them. It will be seen that such absurd 
legislation, as it is believed these men attempted, is entirely 
inconsistent with their character. 

It should be understood, then, that the colonists whoestablished 
themselves in New Haven in 1638 were, for the most part, from 
the city of London. Their leaders had been engaged there in 
extensive commercial operations, had discharged important 
public trusts, and had enjoyed high social position, They were 
distinguished among all the colonists who came to any part of 
the country for their superior culture, their wealth, their knowl- 
edge of affairs, the largeness of their views, and the greatness 
of the plans which they proposed to themselves. Not to speak 
of others of reputation, Governor Eaton had represented his 
sovereign, Charles I., at the court of Denmark. Governor Hop- 
kins had been successful as a merchant in trade with the coun- 
tries situated on the Baltic. John Davenport was one of the 
ablest of the contemporary clergymen of London, who was 
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never forgotten by his countrymen in his distant home in the 
wilderness, but continued to be recognized in England, as long 
as he lived, as one of the most learned and one of the wisest in 
counsel of all the Puritan clergy on either side of the Atlantic. 

These men were the first body of colonists who left England 
with a definite plan of establishing an independent State on 
these shores. The views which prevailed at that time in 
England with regard to the nature and objects of civil 
government were those which were afterward reduced to 
system by Sir Robert Filmer. The theory which was 
accepted was that, by the law of God, all legitimate au- 
thority resides in the king; and that there is no other power 
in the State which can limit him in the exercise of his prerog- 
ative; that all his rights, in accordance with the idea of the 
patriarchal regimen of families, devolve on his death to his 
heir; each next heir being always king by divine right, and as 
incapable of being restrained in his sovereignty as of being ex- 
cluded from it. The doctrine was held—more comprehensive 
and more monstrous even than that of the Dred Scott decision 
—which so shocked the moral sense of the American people, 
that no subject has any positive rights in behalf of which he 
may “ decline illegal requisitions.” Sir Robert Filmer de- 
clared that a subject is ‘* bound to obey the king’s command 
against law, nay, in some cases, against divine laws.” Preach- 
ers were rewarded and advanced in position fur proclaiming 
that “the king might take the subject’s money at his pleasure, 
and that no one might refuse his demand on penalty of dam- 
nation.” There could be no lawful resistance to the king. 
The University of Oxford pronounced a solemen decree that 
it is in no case lawful for subjects to make use of force against 
their princes; and all persons promoted to degrees were com- 
pelled to subscribe to this article. A little later this same uni- 
versity anathematized as “ false, seditious, and impious,” the 
doctrine that civil authority is derived from the people. Fur- 
thermore, there could be no release from this thralldom. The 
subject could not divest himself of the allegiance which he 
owed to the Lord’s anointed. As long as he had life he was 
amenable to the despotic power of the Star Chamber and the 
Court of High Commission. 

Now, the Puritan party in England had begun to oppose 
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theseclaims. But even the men who had left England to make 
new homes beyond the ocean had not disentangled them- 
selves entirely from the old traditions. The constitution which 
was framed in the cabin of the Mayflower marks a new epoch 
in the history of constitutional government. Yet those men 
supposed themselves to be still under English rule. They did 
not desire to shake it off. They subscribed themselves “ the 
loyal subjects of our dread sovereign, King James,” and what 
they did they declared was done for the “honor of our king 
and country.” The colonists who settled Massachusetts made 
no progress in theory upon the men of Plymouth. They went 
out from England under English charters. Their claim to the 
rights which they asserted was founded in their estimation on 
the fact that they were free-born Englishmen. The colonists, 
also, who settled the river towns on the Connecticut did not 
develop their views till after they had been for some time in 
this country, and had shared for years the fortunes of the Mas- 
sachusetts Colony. 

It should be remembered, then, that, at a time when these 
views were every-where accepted, the colony which left England 
under the leadership of John Davenport and Governor Eaton 
was formed in London for the express purpose of establishing an 
independent State on these shores. They claimed that there 
were rights which were theirs, not because they were English- 
men, but because they were men. They fell back on the natural 
and inherent right which belonged to them by virtue of their 
manhood. They discarded entirely all allegiance to the Stuarts. 
They claimed that if they went beyond the limits of any existing 
English government they were free to expatriate themselves 
and found a new and independent State. They determined to es- 
tablish themselves in the American wilderness, without asking for 
any charter. It was their plan to establish a State, by mutual 
agreement, beyond the reach of English authority, and without 
any reference of any kind whatever, express or implied, to the 
government of the king. They proposed to found a State 
which should be independent; a State whose professed object 
should be the “common welfare of all;” a State, moreover, 
which should be supported and adorned as soon as possible by 
all those institutions which the wide experience of their leaders 
in different lands had taught them would give it dignity and 
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strength, and contribute to the well-being of its citizens. Here, 
then, is to be found the origin of the peculiar hatred with 
which the colony of New Haven was regarded from the very 
first bv all the friends of absolute power in Church and State, 
both in America and in England. 

We have said that the chief men among the colonists who 
settled New Haven had been engaged at home in commer- 
cial pursuits. They had been accustomed to conduct enter- 
prises on a large scale with the people of distant countries. 
It was their plan to build up in America an important com- 
mercial city by means of foreign trade. Their enlarged views 
are seen in the foresight which they manifested in laying out 
their new town. There was nothing like it on the American 
continent. Compare the crooked, narrow, hap-hazard lanes, 
following the cow-paths, and hardly worthy of the name of 
streets, which still survive in all the older parts of the first 
towns which were built in other places, with the broad, conve- 
nient, and well-ordered streets of New Haven, and it will be 
seen at once that these men understood what a city is, and how 
it should be laid out. The commendation now bestowed on 


the “City of Elms” is no new thing. One of the oldest histo- 
rians says, that “ it outdid the rest of the country in fair and 


stately houses.” Another writer says, ‘“‘the houses in Boston 


make a poor show” when compared with those in New Haven. 
For more than two hundred years similar praises have been 
heard. Its beauty has, probably, done more to cultivate the 
taste and give direction in the laying out of all subsequent 
American towns and cities than any other town in the United 
States. 

The broad views of these founders of New Haven are still 
further shown by the regard which they paid to education. It 
was a part of their original plan that provision should be made 
for universal education. General intelligence was to be the 
foundation on which their !ittle commonwealth was to rest. One 
of the first things done by the General Court, at the very time 
that they were taxing themselves for laying out the town and 
preparing the means of defense against the savages, was to es- 
‘tablish a public school for the instruction of youth ; and a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider “ what yearly allowance is 
meet to be given to it out of the common stock of the town.” 
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And scarcely a twelvemonth had passed from the day of land- 
ing when an entry appears in the records of the town, to this 
effect: ‘‘ That Thomas Fugill is required to keep Charles Hig- 
ginson, an indented apprentice, at school one year, or else to 
advantage him as much in his education as a year’s learning 
comes to.” Professor Kingsley says: “Charles Higginson was 
probably the first apprentice indentured in the colony, and this 
condition of his apprenticeship was recorded undoubtedly as 
an example of privileges to be granted to all in the same cir- 
cumstances. Here is a proceeding which marks, as distinctly 
as any measure could, the views entertained by the leaders of 
the colony of the value of education, the protection which ought 
to be extended to the indigent, and their regard for popular 
rights. If any one hereafter shall wish to inspect the early co- 
lonial records of New Haven to find subjects of reproach or 
merriment, let him be referred to the entry of the indenture of 
Charles Higginson. If all the ridiculous and absurd reports 
which have been circulated about the New Haven laws were 
founded in fact, this single record, in the opinion of the intelli- 
gentand unprejudiced, would throw them at once into the shade. 
Such a course of policy as is here unfolded, such charity for a 
class of the community at that time, and still under every Eurgy- 
pean Government, but little regarded, would cover a multitude 
of sins. No suggestion for the adoption of a rule by which an 
elementary education was secured to apprentices could have been 
received from any law of the parent country. No Act of Parlia- 
ment, it is believed, embracing such a provision, exists in En- 
gland, with all its improvement and wealth, to the present day.” 

The views of these men were not limited to securing the ad- 
vantages of a common-school. education to all. It was a part 
of their original plan, also, to have a Latin school, a college, 
and a public library. They brought with them a professional 
classical teacher, Mr. Ezekiel Cheever, whose “ Latin Acci- 
dence” held its place for more than a century as the accepted 
text-book in Latin grammar. As early as 1647, the tenth year 
of the settlement, they began to take definite action with re- 
gard to establishing a college, which, in their estimation, was 
to crown their educational system. Land was then formally 
set apart for its support. In 1664, the college was actually 
“set up,” but in consequence of the disheartening effect of the 
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failure of the commercial projects of the colonists, their college 
never rose above the grade of a Latin scliool ; but it prepared 
the way for the University which is now known by the name 
of Yale, which is the direct offspring of the wise plans of the 
original settlers. 

Wecall attention now to the manner in which the neighbor- 
ing Indians were treated by the New Haven colony. Dr. 
Bacon asserts that ‘“‘ New Haven was distinguished among the 
colonies of the New England confederation for serupulous jus- 
tice” towards them. He continues: “ How often and how 
justly has Penn been lauded for the fact that under his admin- 
istration his colony had no collision with the Indians! and is 
not the same praise due to the civil and religious leaders of the 
New Haven colony, for the parallel fact that the relations. be- 
tween New Haven and the wild tribes around were always 
those of perfect amity?” The Indians of the neighborhood, as 
ali the records show, looked upon their English neighbors as 
their protectors. When one of them felt himself wronged by 
the white men he came to the courts here with his complaint 
as freely as if he were a citizen. The testimony of an Indian 
was good against a white man. Again and again white men 
were found guilty and punished on no other testimony. The 
white man who wronged an Indian was punished the more se- 
verely, as his conduct tended to prejudice the heathen against 
the Gospel and to cause the name of God to be blasphemed 
among the Gentiles. The Indian who was found guilty of an 
offense was treated the more gently because of his ignorance, 
and, being dismissed with such punishment as the rules of 
righteousness seemed to require in such a case, was told that 
had he been an Englishman he would not have come off so 
easily. All the maligners of the Puritans may be defied to 
show that one rood of ground within their colony was achieved 
otherwise than by a free, fair bargain, and equitable payment. 

The wisdom of these men further appears in the fact, that 
arriving in New Haven, they were in no haste to make any 
special code of laws. As might be expected, they found a great 
deal todo. Although they claimed to be a State, they might 
very properly be regarded as a large family. They were, in 
fact, a party of old acquaintances and friends, members of the 
same Church, who had established themselves in the wilder- 
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ness. Besides the difficulty of forming a code of laws adapted 
to their new condition, when they were occupied with so many 
cares, there was a difficulty of a political nature. They had rea- 
son to apprehend that any recognition of the laws of England, 
however qualified, might lead to the introduction of English 
supremacy and their own ultimate subjection to the very tyr- 
anny from which they had fled. Accordingly, they agreed 
for the present that they would be “ governed by the rules held 
forth in Scripture ;” and magistrates were appointed—men of 
character, in whose wisdom they had confidence—who were 
empowered to render judgment in all cases which should come 
before them in accordance with these “rules held forth in Script- 
ure” and the dictates of reason. There is danger that in this 
nineteenth century we may forget what a great step in ad- 
vance the New Haven colonists made when they incorporated 
this idea into the constitution of their young republic. At 
home the extreme doctrine, as we have already said, was open- 
ly avowed, and applauded by the Court, “that if princes com- 
manded any thing which subjects might not perform, because 
it is against the laws of God or of nature, yet subjects are 
bound to undergo the punishment without resisting, or railing, 
g, and so to yield a passive obedience when they 
cannot yield an active one.” In opposition to all such views. 
the purpose of these men was to found a Christian State, where 
the object should be not to satisfy the whims of a king, but ‘to 
secure the common welfare of all,” as they expressed it; and 
where their “common welfare” was to be sought by making 
the word of God as it is found in the Bible the toundat’on 
of all legislation. Or, as Dr. Bacon has said, “ Christianity— 
the ethics of Christianity—was to be the constitution of the 
commonwealth, the supreme law of the land.” 

Five years passed away, and the system was found to work 
well. The planters were still too much occupied to draw up a 
formal code adapted to their new wants, and it was, therefore, 
ordered by the General Court, in 1644, “that the judicial laws 
of God as they were delivered by Moses, and as they are a 
fence to the moral law, being neither typical nor ceremonia’, 
nor having any reference to Canaan, shall be a rule to all the 
courts in this jurisdiction in their proceedings against offenders 
till they be branched out into particulars hereafter.” The de- 
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cision of the duly appointed magistrates, and all the proceed- 
ings of the courts from the first, were recorded in full at 
the time, and have been accurately printed and are every- 
where easily accessible; and for their general conformity with 
the “dictates of wisdom ” have won the applause of the ablest 
jurists and the most profound students of our early history. In 
illustration of the wisdom of the course of their early legisla- 
tion, Dr. Bacon, in his “ Historical Discourses,” says :— 


Remember now that, situated as they were, they must adopt 
either the laws of England or some other known system—a system 
entirely new they could not frame immediately. Should they, 
then, adopt the laws of England as the laws of their young Re- 
mublic? Those were the very laws from which they had fled. 

hose laws would subject them at once to the king, to the Parlia- 
ment, and to the prelates in their several jurisdictions. The adop- 
tion of the laws of England would have been fatal to the object of 
their emigration, Should they then adopt the Roman civil law, 
which is the basis of the jurisprudence of most countries in Eu- 
rope? That system is foreign to the genius of Englishmen, and 
to the spirit of freedom, and, besides, was unknown to the body of 
the people for whom laws were to be provided. What other 
course remained to them, if they wished to separate themselves 
from the power of the enemies who had driven them into banish- 
ment, and to provide for a complete and vital independence, but to 
adopt at once a system of laws which was in every man’s hand, 
which every man read, and, as he was able, expounded in his fam- 
ily, and with which every subject of the jurisdiction could easily 
be made familiarly acquainted ? 

And what was there of absurdity in this code, considered as a 
code for just such a settlement as this was? Where are we, that 
we need to raise such a question? Is it in a Christian country that 
the question must be argued, whether the Mosaic law, excluding 
whatever is typical, or ceremonial, or local, is absurd, as the basis 
or beginning of a system of jurisprudence? Suppose the planters 
of Quinnipiack had taken as their rule, in the administration of 
justice, the laws of Solon, or Lycurgus, or the laws of the twelve 
tables: suppose the agreement had been, that the laws of King 
Alfred should be followed in the punishment of offenders, in the 
settlement of controversies between individuals, and in the division 
of estates—where had been the absurdity? Who will tell us that 
the laws of Moses are less wise or equitable than the laws of any 
other of the legislators of antiquity ? 

The laws of Moses were given to a community emigrating from 
their native country, into a land which they were to acquire and 
ovcupy for the great purpose of maintaining in simplicity and 
purity the worship of the one true God. The founders of this col- 
ony came hither for the self-same purpose, Their emigration from 
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their native country was a religious emigration, Every other in- 
terest of their community was held subordinate to the purity of 
their religious faith and practice. So far, then, as this point of 
comparison is concerned, the laws which were given to Israel in 
the wilderness may have been suited to the wants of a religious 
colony planting itself in America. 

The laws of Moses were given to a people who were to live not 
only surrounded by heathen tribes on every frontier save the sea- 
board, but also with heathen inhabitants, worshipers of the devil, 
intermixed among them, not fellow-citizens, but men of another 
and barbarous race; and the laws were, therefore, framed with a 
special reference to the corrupting influence of such neighborhood 
and intercourse. Similar to this was the condition of our fathers. 
The Canaanite was in the land, with his barbarian vices, with his 
heathenish and hideous superstitions; and their servants and chil- 
dren were to be guarded against the contamination of intercourse 
with beings so degraded. 

The laws of the Hebrews were designed for a free people. Un- 
der those laws, so unlike all the institutions of Oriental despotism, 
there was no absolute power, and, with the exception of the hered- 
itary priesthood, whose privileges as a class were well balanced 
by their labors and disabilities, no privileged classes, The aim of 
those laws was “equal and exact justice;” and equal and exact 
justice is the only freedom. Equal and exact justice in the laws, 
and in the administration of the laws, infuses freedom into the be- 
ing of a people, secures the widest and most useful distribution 
of the means of enjoyment, and affords scope for the activity, and 
healthful stimulus to the affections of every individual, The peo- 
ple whose habits and sentiments are formed under such an admin- 
istration of justice will be a free people. 

But it is worth our while to notice two of the most important 
effects of their renouncing the laws of England, and adopting the 
Mosaic law. In the first place, the principle on which inheritances 
were to be divided was materially changed. In England the 
usage prevailed of giving all real estate to,the eldest son, This 
is the pillar of the English aristocracy. Let this one principle be 
taken away; let estates, instead of passing undivided to a single 
heir, be divided among many heirs, and that vast accummulation 
of wealth in the hands of a few great families is at an end. But 
the Jewish law divides inheritances among all the children, giv- 
ing to the eldest son, as the head of the family, only a double por- 
tion. This promotes equality among the people, breaking up the 
rich man’s great estate into as many portions as he has chil lren, 
and thus insuring the constant division and general distribution of 
property. . How different is the aspect of this country now from 
what it would have been, if the feudal law of inheritance had been 
from the beginning the law of the land! How inealculable has 
been the effect on the character of the people! 

Notice, in the next place, how great a change, in respect to the 
inflicting of capital punishments, was made by adopting the He- 
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brew laws, instead of the laws of England. By the laws of En- 
gland more than one hundred and fifty crimes were, till quite late- 
ly, punishable with death. By the laws which the New England 
colonists adopted, this bloody catalogue was reduced to eleven. 
On such a difference as this it would be idle to expatiate. In de- 
termining what kind of men our fathers were, we are to compare 
their laws, not with ours, but with the laws which they renounced. 
The greatest and boldest improvement which has been made in 
criminal jurisprudence, by any one act, since the dark ages, was 
that which was made by our fathers, when they determined, “ that 
the judicial laws of God, as they were delivered by Moses, and as 
they are a fence to the moral law, being neither typical, nor cere- 
monial, nor having any reference to Canaan, shall be accounted of 
moral equity, and generally bind all offenders, and be a rule to all 
the courts.” Whatever improvements in this respect we have made 
since their day may be resolved into this: We have learned to 
distinguish better than they between that in the laws of Moses 
which was of absolute obligation, being founded on permanent and 
universal reasons only, and that which was ordained in reference 
to the peculiar circumstances of the Hebrew nation, and which was 
therefore temporary or local. 


What manner of men these colonists were appears, also, from 
the fact that in eighteen successive annual elections they chose 
such a man as Theophilus Eaton to be their chief magistrate. 


Dr. Bacon says, as the result of his study of the services of 
Governor Eaton: “I-have acquired new views of the dignity 
which belongs to the place of the civil magistrate.” Hubbard, 
the historian of Massachusetts, who was one of his contempo- 
raries, says 

This man had in him great gifts, and as many excellences as 
are usually found in any one man. He had an excellent princely 
face and port, commanding respect from all others. He was a 
good scholar, a traveler, a great reader; of an exceeding steady 
and even spirit, not easily moved to passion, and standing un- 
shaken in his principles when once fixed upon; of a profound judg- 
ment, full of majesty and authority in his judicatures, so that it 
was a vain thing to offer to brave him out; and yet, in his ordi- 
nary conversation, and among friends, of such pleasantness of be- 
havior, and such felicity and fecundity of harmless wit, as can 
hardly be paralleled. 

Mather describes him as he appeared at home: “In the gov- 
ernment of his family he was prudent, serious, happy to a won- 
der; and albeit he sometimes had a large family, consisting of 
no less than thirty persons, yet he panaged them with such an 
even temper that observers have affirmed they never saw a 
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house ordered with more wisdom.” “ He kept,” we are told, 
an honorable and hospitable table.” It may not be out of 
place to mention, in this connection, that in the inventory of 
his estate after his death we find mentioned “ plate” to an 
amount considerably above one hundred pounds sterling, with: 
out taking into the account other articles in silver, of the value 
of forty pounds sterling, which Mrs. Eaton claimed “as her 
proper estate.” His “ wearing apparel,” not including jewelry, 
which is set down by itself, is inventoried at fifty pounds sterling. 
There is mention made of “the green chamber,” with a “ cy- 
press chest,” the “blue chamber,” and various other rooms 
and “ chambers,” with abundant furnishing; the “ hall,’ with 
its drawing table, round table, green cushions, great chair with 
needle-work, high chairs and high stools, low chairs and low 
stools, Turkey carpet, high-wine stools, great brass andirons, to- 
gether with books, and a globe, and a map, which last are in- 
ventoried at about fifty pounds, all which show, in the words 
of an old historian, that, notwithstanding the failure of his 
commercial plans, the governor maintained a port in some 
measure answerable to his place. Yet, we are told, “ he coun- 
tenanced the addresses to himself of the children and servants 
with any of their inquiries.” One of his servants could say 
many years after his master’s death: “ Whatever difficulty in 
my daily walk I now meet withal, still something that I either 
saw or heard in my blessed master- Eaton’s conversation 
helped me through it all.” Now, an intelligent and independ- 
ent community who could appreciate for so long a period the 
virtues of such a chief magistrate, were, without doubt, them- 
selves possessed in no small degree of the same virtues. This 
exhibition of mutual confidence is creditable to both. 

This, then, has been our object thus far, to show that the 
character of the colonists who settled New Haven, and especi- 
ally the character of their distinguished leaders, was such that 
it is impossible that there could have been any such ridiculous 
legislation, as it. is believed they were responsible for. We 
have already said that the records of the courts, and of all the 
public proceedings of the colony, remain in perfect preserva- 
tion to this day, and that they have been published, and are easily 
accessible. We do not claim that there was no legislation 
which, in the light of the nineteenth century, does not seem 
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unwise. The colonists were Englishmen of the seventeenth 
century, and were still swayed in many things by the tradi- 
tions of their age and of their country. But we do claim 
that they were distinguished from all the other colonists by the 
fact that they avoided many of their serious errors, and espe- 
cially that in their legislation they were free from what their 
calumniators have been disposed to characterize as “the lu- 
dicrous.” 

But our work will not be done till we give an explanation of 
the way in which this libel about the “ Blue Laws” originated. 
This explanation the writer of this article suggested some years 
ago, and it has been accepted by some of the best students of 
the history of those times. 

But, in order to understand it, it will be necessary to pass to 
a period nearly a hundred years distant from the settlement of 
New Haven, to a time when it had become incorporated with 
the Colony of Connecticut. The colony, too, which had been 
established at the mouth of the Hudson River, under the aus- 
pices of the Dutch West India Company, had come under the 
control of the English crown. The state of things which 
ensued has been so well described by Dr. Bacon that we trans- 
fer a brief quotation to our pages :— 


Already the Church of England was virtually the established 
Church in that province. . . . It was also well understood that to 
bring the New England colonies into an ecclesiastical conformity 
with England would greatly promote their loyalty, and the per- 
manence of their dependence on the crown. The royal governors 
of New York were, therefore, doing whatever in their power they 
could do to show that the English conquest of that province from 
the Dutch had brought in the Church of England; and that En- 
glish ascendency was the ascendency of the English Prayer Book 
and the English hierarchy, no less than of the English language. 
. . . From the moment that New Amsterdam became New York, 
the royal power, with the pomp and prestige attendant on a royal 
government, was nearer to Connecticut than it had ever been be- 
fore. The almost independent self-government instituted by the 
founders of the colony, and confirmed by a charter from King 
Charles IL, had become precarious. Its dissolution, and the re- 
duction of the people into an immediate and entire dependence on 
the crown, were confidently expected by all malcontents, and 
eagerly helped on by those who thought that under royal govern- 
ors like Andros and Cornbury the chances for them would be 
better than under the self-government of a Puritan people. 
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The “ Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ” was mean- 
while established in England to help on this important work. 
Under its direction missionaries of the Church of England en- 
tered New England at the nearest point, which was, of course, 
Connecticut ; and a few congregations were gathered by them 
in different places in the colony. 

It is very natural that, under these cireumstances, mutual 
jealousies should spring up. The people of Connecticut, who 
had been for two or three generations on the soil, were simple 
in their manners, strongly attached to the faith of their fathers, 
and proud of the liberties which they enjoyed under their 
charter. The English emigrants who had been attracted to 
the newly-acquired province of New York were generally in 
hearty sympathy in their religious views with the most extreme 
claims of the High-Church party, and in politics were Tories. 
When they left home, the Puritan party, which had done so 
much for the liberties of England, was in disgrace. Its prin- 
ciples were flouted at. All manner of ridicule was heaped 
upon every thing and every body belonging to it. Even if 
these emigrants had any of them been moderate in their views 
at home, the tendency, when once in New York under the 
rule of a royal governor, was to magnify more and more all 
the institutions of their native land, and especially the power 
and the dignity of the king, from whom was to come all favor 
and advancement ; and in the same way to despise those sturdy 
republican neighbors with whom they were not unfrequently 
brought into collision, and whom they found so contented with 
their independence and their self-government. 

Now, it is to be remembered that in those days, when all 
traveling was attended with every kind of difficulty, New 
Haven—which was the nearest town of importance, and the 
one with which they had most to do—was to them prac- 
tically “New England.” It was the part of New England 
about which they knew the most, and that part of it which 
they pictured to themselves whenever “ New England” was 
spoken of. 

So it came about that all the stories, true or false, which in 
any way redounded to the discredit of the descendants of the 
Puritans anywhere throughout all New England, were at 
once, in the common apprehension of the people of New York 
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and of all those in other places who possessed the same sym- 
pathies, attached to New Haven; and this colony was made to 
bear the burden. And when these advocates of arbitrary and 
hereditary rights learned, as they soon did, the early history of 
New Haven; and found that—in accordance with the princi- 
ples afterward avowed in the “Declaration” of 1776—an in- 
dependent government had once been set up here by voluntary 
compact; and that those who did it had done so with the be- 
lief that their own elected magistrates had “as perfect an 
authority to exercise all the functions of government as any 
potentate on earth,” they were astounded at the “ bigotry” 
and the “ fanaticism” displayed! “The doctrine that the maj- 
esty of a State, with laws and powers ordained of God, could 
spring into being by the lifting up of the hands of a few exiles 
under the rafters of a barn, with no sanction of papal bull or 
royal charter,” inspired them with bitter and relentless hatred. 
Henceforth they could believe any stories about this Puritan 
city, however absurd ! 

Massachusetts and Plymouth were teo far removed from 
their range of vision for any thing about either of them, even 
though it were true, to remain long in their memories con- 
nected with those particular colonies. If they heard of the - 
enactment in a former age of sumptuary laws in those distant 
regions, or laws with regard to tobacco, or laws in regulation 
of the dress of females, they soon forgot the locality, and fell 
into the habit of laying them to the charge of New Haven, 
where it is to be always remembered there was never any thing 
of the kind! New Haven was situated on the frontier, and 
had to take the brunt of every thing. 

But the spirit of independence was rapidly spreading. Mr. 
Bancroft tells us that after a time even the “ bigoted royal- 
ists of New York began to vie with New England” in their 
efforts for “a liberal constitution.” The opening days of the 
Revolution dawned, and now was seen at Jast the triumph of 
those principles so long misunderstood, and so long derided, 
to establish which John Davenport and Theophilus Eaton left 
their homes and braved all-the terrors of the wilderness in 
1638. 

But there were royalists in the different colonies, as is well 
known, who could have no sympathy with what tliey felt to be 
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the frenzy which had impelled the American people to cast off 
their allegiance to Great Britain. Among them were some of 
the most respected persons in the country, for whose conscien- 
tious convictions we feel all proper respect. There were others 
whose conduct in that crisis has justly excited universal con- 
tempt. Among the number of those included in the last class 
is Rev. Samuel Peters, who, at the commencement of the 
Revolutionary War was an Episcopal missionary in Hebron, 
Connecticut. As he was very active in asserting the royal 
claims, he became obnoxious to the patriots of the day, and was 
threatened by a mob, though it is believed no serious personal 
violence was done him. About 1774 he went to England, 
highly exasperated against his country, and especially against 
his native State. He employed himself, while the war con- 
tinued, in reviling the colonists in the papers of the time, 
and in 1781 published in London, without his name, a 
“ History of Connecticut.” In this “ History,” were collected 
all the extravagant stories that had been set afloat during the 
previous fifty years to gratify the stupidity of those among the 
lower classes in New York who were descended from the Dutch, 
or the hatred of the most bitter of the British royalists. This 
“ History ” it is which is the “ authority ” for the “ Blue Laws,” 
which were attributed to the New Haven colonists, 
Some of these laws are as follows :— 


No woman shall kiss her child on the Sabbath or fasting-day. 

No one shall travel, cook victuals, make beds, sweep house, cut 
hair, or shave, on the Sabbath-day,. 

No one shall run on the Sabbath-day, or walk in the garden or 
elsewhere, except reverently to and from meeting. 

Whoever wears cloaths, trimmed with gold, silver, or bone lace, 
above two shillings by the yard, shall be presented by the grand 
jurors, and the selectmen shall tax the offender £300 estate. 

No one shall read Common Prayer, keep Christmas or Saints’ 
days, make mince pies, dance, play cards, or play on any instrument 
of music, except the drum, trumpet, and jews’-harp. 

Every male shall have his hair cut round, according to a cap. 


According to Mr. Peters, these laws were by no means con- 
fined to New Haven. His explicit statement is, that “similar 
laws still prevail over New England as the common law of the 
country!” (That is, less than a hundred years ago, in 1781.) 

Professor Kingsley says, (‘‘ Historical Discourse,” page 84 :) 
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When this work first appeared, its extravagances and falsehoods 
were so apparent and gross, that any attempt to contradict or ex- 
pose them was considered unnecessary and superfluous. The 
work was evidently designed chiefly, to render the people of Con- 
necticut odious and despicable abroad ; but its abuse was so out- 
rageous, and its statements so opposed to the most notorious facts, 
that even with respect to foreigners, it was thought to need no 
refutation. There were, however, in Connecticut, at the time 
this pretended History appeared, individuals who sympathized 
strongly with its author. They had cherished the same antipa- 
thies and resentments as Peters himself; and as the English interest 
declined in the United States, they were glad to seize even upon 
such support as this miserable farrago afforded them, _ Its stories 
were to their taste; and they repeated them so often as apparently 
to create in themselves a sort of belief in the truth of some of 
them. The credit, however, acquired by this work was never ex- 
tensive ; and its real character has been generally too well under- 
stood to call for direct animadversion. Jr. Trumbull once: told 
me, in reply to the question, why, in his “ History of Connecticut,” 
he had made no allusion to this work of Dr. Peters—that he had 
considered a reference to it as wholly unnecessary; since any one, 
on very slight examination, would see that it was refuted in so many 
of its statements by indubitable public documents, that it could gain 
no credit. He said that he had been well acquainted with Dr. Pe- 
ters from very early life (I think he stated that they were both natives 
of Hebron), that they were contemporary in college (Dr. Peters 
graduated at Yale College in 1757, Dr. Trumbull in 1759), and 
that an occasional intercourse between them had been maintained 
till Dr. Peters went to England in 1774. He added, that ofall 
men with whom he had ever been acquainted, Dr. Peters, he had 
thought, from his first knowledge of him, the least to be depended 
upon as to any matter of fact ; especially “in story-telling.” 


According to Mr. Peters, the epithet “ blue” was applied to 
the laws of New Haven because they were thought to be pecul- 


iarly sanguinary ; and he says “blue ” is here equivalent to 


“bloody.” He says: “ They were all sanctified with excom- 
munication, confiscation, fines, banishment, whippings, cutting 
off the ears, burning the tongue, and death.” In answer to 
all this, it is enough to refer to what has already been stated 
in this article, that while, according to the laws of England, 
one hundred and fifty crimes were punishable with death, the 
catalogue was reduced at once in New Haven to fourteen or 
fifteen. 

As we have said, the only authority for the “ blue laws” is 
this Mr. Peters. We do not propose to spend many words 
upon him. He was a man who was utterly incapable of tell- 
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ing the truth on any subject. His so-called “ History ” was 
the malicious libel of a Tory refugee in England, at a time ot 
war, who was receiving a pension from the ministry, and was 
hoping to gain further favor by vilifying his native State. 
When it was published, it was said at once in London that it 
bore “ so many marks of party spleen and idle credulity that 
it was altogether unworthy of the public attention.” Mr. J. 
Hammond Trumbull, formerly Secretary of State of Connecti- 
cut, than whom no one is better acquainted with the history 
of Connecticut, says there are not six consecutive sentences in 
the book which are not open to criticism. It is filled with 
stories which would not be out of place in the Travels ef the 
Baron Munchausen. We have space only to refer, simply as 
specimens, to Mr. Peters’ description of an army of caterpillars 
who “came in one night ” and “covered the earth, on both sides 
of the Connecticut river, to an extent of three miles in length 
and two in depth ;” to his story about the “ Windham frogs,” 
who filled a road forty rods wide and four miles in length; to 
his account of the falls of the Connecticut river, which are 
known as Bellows’ Falls, where the water is set back, and 
spreads over the meadows twenty-four miles wide, and is at the 
same time so deep that ships of war may sail there; to his de- 
scription of the “ Indian paw-waw ” at Stratford, where devils 
were seen to seize several persons and “ to mount with them 
into the air;” to his statement that the Rev. George White- 
field, in 1740, attempted to “bring down” the walls of the 
fort at Saybrook by prayer, while he walked seven times around 
them, in imitation of Joshua at Jericiio, to the sound of rams’ 
horns; to his claim that Yale College was founded by one of 
his ancestors; to his story of the Grigson will case in New 
Haven. His exaggerations even of things with which he must 
have been perfectly familiar are amazing! The malice with 
which he wrote is especially apparent in his statement that the 
Rey. Thomas Hooker, of Hartford, one of the saints of his 
time, in order to get possession of the lands of an Indian king 
by the name of Connecticote, who, it may be mentioned in 
passing, is an altogether mythical character, communicated the 
small-pox to him by means of a Bible which he presented to 
him, the leaves of which were poisoned with the virus. Any one 
who now offers the statements of Mr. Peters to prove any thing 
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whatever makes himself ridiculous. But it was not only in his 
“ History” that his falsehoods abound. Inthe periodicals of the 
day he lied about his ancestors, he lied about his wife, he lied 
about himself. Every time public attention is turned to him 
some new falsehood of his comes to light. Quite recently 
it has been almost, if not qnite, proved that he lied about 
the degree of Doctor of Laws which he claimed to have re- 
ceived from an institution in Cortona in Tuscany! And yet 
this collection of absurd falsehoods, called a “ History,” has 
been taken up by the enemies of the Puritans because it fur- 
nishes them with convenient weapons of ridicule, and has 
served to obscure the reputation of some of the best and the 
noblest men who have ever lived on the American con- 
tinent. 

It is to be remembered that what a nation has most to be 
proud of is not its material wealth, the length of its rivers, the 
fertility of its soil, the treasures in its mines ; it is the men who 
have best advanced its interests, and left the example of an 
honorable life to those who come after them. The political or 
ecclesiastical partisan, then, who deliberately seeks to depre- 
ciate and vilify the characters of those who have rendered im- 
portant services to their country, robs the nation of its richest 
treasure, and deserves to be ever remembered with scorn. 

There still remains that we should say a few words about 
the books whose titles we have placed at the head of this 
paper. 

Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull, one of the best informed and 
most careful historical students in the country, has brought to- 
gether in the first, within the compass of some three hundred 
duodecimo pages, all the material which will enable any one in 
a few moments to form an independent opinion with regard 
to the authenticity of the code of laws which Mr. Peters has 
given in his book, and which he has stigmatized as “blue, i. e., 
bloody laws.” Mr. Trumbull begins with a republication of 
the “ Connecticut Constitution of 1638-39 ;” or “ the funda- 
mental orders by which the inhabitants and residents of Wind- 
sor, Hartford, and Wethersfield became associated and con- 
joined to be as one Public State or Commonwealth—not a con- 
federacy of petty sovereignties, but a union under a govern- 
ment of the people’s choice, exercising the supreme power of 

Fourtrs Serres, Vor. XXX.—6 
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the Commonwealth, and maintaining liberty under law.” As 
Mr. Trumbull says: “ This constitution has been justly char- 
acterized as the first properly American Constitution—a work 
in which the framers were permitted to give body and shape 
for the first time to the genuine republican idea that dwelt as 
an actuating force or inmost sense in all the New England 
colonies.” That the spirit which actuated these people may 
be better understood, Mr. Trumbull adds a sketch of the ser- 
mon which the Rev. Thomas Hooker preached before the Gen- 
eral Court in May, 1638, when the Constitution was framed. 
He adds, also, an extract from his letter to Gov. Winthrop, of 
Massachusetts, giving his views respecting the nature of civil 
government, and stating his conviction that “‘a general coun- 
cil chosen by all to transact businesses which concern all is 
most safe for the relief of the whole.” Then follow the twelve 
capital laws established in 1642. After this is placed the first 
Connecticut Code, which was compiled by Roger Ludlow; 
then such laws and orders of the Connecticut courts (1636- 
1662) as were repealed before the adoption of the code of 
1650, and such as were made between 1650 and the re-estab- 
lishment under the charter in 1662, together with a few judg- 
ments rendered and sentences pronounced by the General and 
Particular Courts. Next, the “ Fundamental Agreement of 
the Planters of New Haven,” which is the constitution of the 
New Haven Colony, and which was adopted by the free plant- 
ers June 14, 1639, and which continued in force until the union 
of the colonies of New Haven and Connecticut in 1665. Then 
appears the New Haven code of laws of 1655; to which are 
added specimens of the judgments of the New Haven General 
Court before 1655. Mr. Trumbull then gives in full the “ Blue 
Law Forgeries of Peters,” and finally selections from the con- 
temporary laws and judicial proceedings of other colonies, 
namely: New York, Virginia, Maryland, and Massachusetts, 
together with some of the laws of England in the reign of 
James I. 

No better method could be adopted to show the baselessness 
of the popular idea that the legislation of Connecticut and New 
Haven was characterized by any special severity, or that there 
was in it any thing absurd or ridiculous. It is thus made to 
stand out amid the legislation of the times as eminently wise 
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and dignified. It hardly need be said that such has been the 
opinion of all unprejudiced historical students. Mr, Bancroft 
says: “ There is no State in the Union, and I know not any in 
the world, in whose early history, if I were a_citizen, I could 
find more of which to be proud, and less that I should wish to 
blot.” Dr. Horace Bushnell says: “Its early history is the 
most beautiful that was ever permitted to any State or people 
in the world.” 

In a valuable “ Introduction ” of forty-two pages Mr. Trum- 
bull reminds his readers that in determining what kind of men 
the fathers of New Haven and Connecticut were, their legis- 
lation must be compared, not with ours at the present time, but 
with the contemporary legislation of the other colonies and of 
the parent country. Estimated in this way, it at once appears 
what advance was made in the legislation of New Haven and 
Connecticut, and it is shown that much of the severe and ridic- 
ulous legislation which has been falsely charged on New 
Haven and Connecticut was actually true of New York and 
Virginia, and other colonies to the south and west. 

The author of the second book whose title we have placed at 
the head of this paper is a descendant of the Rev. Thomas 
Peters, and professes to give a republication of the “ History 
of Connecticut ” from the original copy which belonged to his 
ancestor, as it left his hands. He says, however, that he has 
“used notes and quotations from writers and authors of high 
repute, and from documents and manuscripts written before 
the Revolutionary War.” Now, such a republication would, 
doubtless, have a value. The original edition has been long-a 
rare book, as is even the American reprint of 1829. But-— 
would it be believed ?—Mr. McCormick has actually interwov- 
en his new matter with the old in such a way that it is impos- 
sible to tell which is the work of Mr. Peters and which of Mr. 
McCormick! Occasionally there is a note marked as editorial, 
which would naturally lead the reader to suppose that the other 
notes, which are not thus accredited, are a part of the original 
publication of his ancestor. This is not all. Mr. McCormick 
has even taken liberties with the text, and seems to have sup- 
pressed at will important passages. Then, too, his failure to 
correct some amusing and glaring typographical errors in the 
original, together with certain other errors as glaring into 
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which he falls himself, reveal his own ignorance and his utter 
incompetence for the work he has attempted. The republica- 
tion, in its way, makes a very suitable companion volume for 
the original “ History.” Both are worthless, except for the 
book collector. 


* 





Arr. V.—WAS WESLEY ORDAINED A BISHOP BY 
ERASMUS ? 

A LETTER written in the beginning of this century by a cler- 
gyman of the Episcopal Church to a brother clergyman of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has called forth this present ar- 
ticle. Its preparation is due to the belief that a free, full, and 
impartial investigation of the alleged ordination of Wesley by 
the Greek bishop, Erasmus, to the episcopacy, is not to be found 
in the range of Methodist literature. Why it has been almost 
banished from the writings of our excellent historians and eas- 
uists in Church polity I will not presume to show, being per- 
suaded that their works will bear the test of severest criticism 
as to candor, prudence, and honor. It may be that the letter, 
soon to be given, will supply the reason for silence at a time 
when to speak would have been unwise. Whatever reasons 
may heretofore have had a constraining influence, nothing now 
restrains a laudable endeavor to “set up the ancient land- 
marks” by which the line of Methodist ordinations may be 
traced to its source. 

I propose to carry the subject through the following catego- 
ries: 1. What proof have we of Mr. Wesley’s consecration by 
Erasmus? 2. What may be found to disprove such a state- 
ment? 3. Would the admission of the Erasmian consecration 
be the best interpretation of Mr. Wesley’s ecclesiastical actions ! 

1. Was Mr. John Wesley ordained bishop by Erasmus ? 

In addition to the current literature, the following letter 
will be read with unaffected interest :— 


CortEAR’s Hook, New York, May 11, 1809. 
Rev. anp Dear Sir: I was highly entertained yesterday at the 
Conference in John-street, at which presided the Right Rey. 
Francis Asbury, Bishop over the Methodist Churches in America, 
whose episcopal authority has been spoken against by some of the 
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Episcopalians claiming authority under the Latin Church, who 
boldly deny the validity of Methodist episcopacy, and found their 
assertions on a point by no means certain—that the Rev. John 
Wesley was never more than a presbyter in the Church of En- 
gland, and, of course, could not consecrate Dr. Coke, Mr. Asbury, 
and others, to a higher order than a presbyter. ‘ 

I took it for granted that the said denial was made with a view 
to expose the Methodist Bishops to the severity of the Praamunire 
Act of Henry VILL, if the Methodists should prove that the Rev. 
John Wesley was consecrated a Bishop in the Christian Church 
by Erasmus, a Greek Bishop, and now Bishop and successor of 
Titus, first Bishop of Crete. But if the Methodists do not come 
forward and prove Mr. Wesley to be a Bishop according to the 
Greek Church, then the enemy will say the Methodist episcopacy 
is but a Latin presbytery. 

Seeing a book eutitled, “ An Enquiry into the Validity of Meth- 
odist Episcopacy,” and considering its artful tendency, I published 
a vindication of the history of the Rev. Hugh Peters, and added a 
note which gives the origin of Methodist episcopacy in England. 
My design was to warn the Methodists to keep out of the reach 
of the English Premunire Act, and to let their enemies vaunt over 
their own bold assertions rather than expose to certain misery and 
death their pious and conscientious bishops, who would sooner 
run their heads against a burning mountain than usurp episcopacy. 

Had I been present when Erasmus consecrated Mr. John Wes- 
ley a Bishop in the Christian Church, [ would sooner broil on the 
gridiron with St. Lawrence than divulge it and prove it, so long 
as the English Premunire Act exists as a pillar to support the 
hierarchy of the Church of England. 

Dr. Seabury I introduced to Mr. John Wesley after the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury refused to consecrate him Bishop of Con- 
necticut, and Mr, Wesley would have consecrated him, and Dr. 
Seabury was willing to be consecrated by Mr. Wesley ; but Mr. 
Wesley, by the best advice, would not sign the letter of orders 
to Seabury as Bishop in the Christian Church. 

Then Dr. Horn, Bishop of Norwich, Dr. Barkley, and others, 
advised Dr. Seabury to receive his consecration from the Jacobite 
Bishops in Scotland, whe are not State Bishops, but were degraded 
from being Lord Bishops because they would not take the oath of 
allegiance to William LII. in 1688. 

I pretend not to be in the secret of the consecration of Mr. 
John Wesley by Erasmus, but 1 am so convinced of the fact that 
1 would as soon be consecrated a Bishop in the Christian Church 
by Bishop Asbury, or , Bishop Coke, or , as by Dr, Sut- 
ton, Archbishop of Canterbury, or by Dr. Porteus, Lord Bishop 
of London. And that the jure divine of episcopacy from Erasmus 
came from St. John of Jerusalem Rome and England admit; but 
Rome admits not the jure divino episcopacy in the Church of 
England. t 

‘the question still remains, Was Mr. John Wesley made a 
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bishop by Erasmus, now Bishop of Crete? The answer is valid 
—John Wesley would not have acted as bishop if he had not been 
consecrated by Erasmus, nor would Dr. Coke, nor Mr. Asbury, 
_ ete, Thus believed Dr. Horn, Dr. Barkley, Charles Wesley, and 

hundreds of others who knew them, as well as, Rev. and dear 
brother, Yours affectionately, SamuE. A. Perers.* 

I am Bishop elect of Ver(d)mont; should I ever go there or in 
Connecticut, [ would solicit a conseeration by a bishop in the line 
from Erasmus, in order to be free of error supposed to exist in the 


Latin Church. 
The Rey. Mr. Coates, Pearl-street, New York. 


Who was Samuel A, Peters? A minister of the Church of 
England ; a man, it is said, “of talents, learning, and ex- 
tensive erudition.” After having “a parochial charge in Lon- 
don for thirty years,” he emigrated to these United States, and 
was Bishop elect of Vermont, mention of which fact may be 
found in the journals of the General Convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, where, also, it is asserted that his con- 
secration was refused on the ground that the Convention of 
Vermont had not signed the Constitution of the above-men- 
tioned Church. He was personally known to the early Meth- 
odist preachers, one of whom has left the following interesting 
statement of a conversation with him :— 


Dr. Peters informed me that when Dr. Seabury was refused 
consecration by the Bishop in England, the said Bishop told him 
he was prohibited by the law of the realm from consecrating him, 
but advised him to apply to Mr. Wesley for consecration. Dr. 
Seabury replied, “Is Wesizy a bishop?” 'To which the Bishop 
answered, “ We do not undertake to answer that question. It is 
not for us to determine. But apply to him; he can satisfy you, 
and consecrate you.” Dr, Peters was present at the interview, and 
went with and introduced Dr. Seabury to Mr. Wesley, who was 


* The above letter was written to Bev. Samuel Coate, who was at that time 
Presiding Elder of Lower Canada District. A copy of it was furnished to Rev. Eze- 
kiel Cooper, among whose controversial MSS. it was found. Mr. Cooper collected 
a large body of notes, with a view of publishing a book on the origin of Methodist 
The letter is marked No. VIL in the list of papers he had arranged 
for publication. Mr. Cooper was himself well acquainted with Dr, Peters, and 
thus speaks of him: ‘Dr. Samuel A. Peters is an Episcopal minister of the 
Church of England—of talents, learning, and extensive erudition; was minister in 
He was Bishop elect for Vermont, (see 


episcopacy. 


parochial charge thirty years in London. 
the Journals of the General Convention, where it is mentioned,) and no reason was 
offered for refusing his consecration but that the Convention of Vermont had not 
signed their Constitution.” These highly valuable MSS. were kindly put into my 
hands by Mr. Cooper’s nephew, Rev. 1. T. Cooper, D.D., of Camden, Dei. 
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so far satisfied that he would have been willingly consecrated by 
him if Mr. Wesley would have signed his letter of orders as 
Bishop, which Mr. Wesley could not do without incurring the 

enalty of the Premunire Act. He would have signed as Super- 


intendent, etc. 


Dr. Peters also gave the following: “ A clergyman once 
asked Mr. Wesley, ‘Were you consecrated bishop by Eras- 
mus? Wesley replied, ‘ Have you read the Premunire Act ? 
‘Yes.’ ‘Would you have me answer you truly? ‘ Yes, or 


not at all.’ ‘Then, under the circumstances, I cannot answer 
:”) 


you. 
The point in the letter with which we are almost exclusively 
concerned is the consecration of Wesley by Erasmus. If the 
testimony of credible witnesses to the alleged act of consecra- 
tion was available the question could be easily solved, but Dr. 
Peters does not pretend “ to be in the seeret of Mr. Wesley’s 
consecration,” nor have we ever heard of any one who does. 
It may be that some traveler whose attention is drawn to the 
subject may discover in the Arcadian archives, among the doc- 
uments of Erasmus, the necessary information to make the af- 
firmative of the question positive. We commend the search 
to those who have leisure and inclination to make it. 

Again, few will contend—we certainly should deny—that Mr. 
Wesley has ever stated publicly that he performed any act of 
an episcopal character by virtue of any authority supposed to 
be derived from the Erasmian consecration. His enemies 
called him the Bishop of Moorfields, but he styled himself a 
presbyter of the Church of England. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted by all that, though asked, both in public and 
in private, about the alleged consecration, neither he nor his 
friends who knew him best have ever denied that he was so 
consecrated. And if he was, it was an act which he might 
obviously desire should be kept secret. He knew how great 
would be the peril to him and his societies on account of the 
malignity of his enemies; nor could he hope to escape from a 
persecution far more to be dreaded than that which was visited 
upon him for the consent he gave to ordinations by Erasmus, 
about.which there has been no dispute. And, finally, though 
no public announcement of such an act has been made, and no 
record is traceable in all his writings, yet the allegation will be 
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materially supported if upon investigation it be found that his 
acts, subsequently to his asserted ordination, will admit of a 
more intelligent and fairer explanation on that supposition than 
any other hypothesis will give them. 

Let us now proceed to particulars. 

Erasmus, a Bishop in the Greek Church, of the diocese of 
Arcadia, in Crete, visited London in 1763. During his sojourn 
in that city he became acquainted with Mr. Wesley and some 
of his preachers. He was impressed by the magnitude and suc- 
cess of the wonderful revival then in progress, and likewise was 
aware of the grave embarrassments that pressed upon Mr. Wes- 
ley because of the urgent entreaties of the larger societies, es- 
pecially, to have the sacraments administered to them in their 
own chapels. He found John Wesley to be almost alone in 
the grave responsibility of caring for the thousands who had 
been awakened to a religious life. Of ministerial helpers he 
had but few. His brother Charles had ceased to itinerate in 
1757. There was danger lest the Methodist preachers should 
undertake to administer the Lord’s supper without previous 
ordination. Some had already done so. Mr. Wesley believed 
it to be a sin for an unordained minister to celebrate the en- 
charist ; but he was unwilling to violate the established order 
by himself ordaining any of his preachers, Pressed by these 
conditions, he applied to the Greek bishop to ordain John 
Jones, one of his helpers, having first sought and obtained 
satisfactory evidence of the episcopal character of that prelate. 
Mr. Jones was ordained, as were also others who were recom- 
mended ; but the storm of opposition beat so ruthlessly upon 
his head that, thongh he had put on the gown, he was soon 
forced to leave the connection, 

In the following year a writer in “ Lloyd’s Evening Post” 
boldly asserted that (in addition to the ordinations made by 
Erasmus, in which number may be included Alexander Ma- 
ther, subsequently ordained by Mr. Wesley to be his successor 
over the Methodist societies in England) “two celebrated 
Methodist preachers made also application to the same Bishop, 
to consecrate one or both of them bishops; but that the Greek 
told them it was contrary to the rules of his Church for one 
bishop to make another ; yet, notwithstanding all he said, they 


very unwillingly took a denial.” 
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Seven years later Rev. Augustus Toplady, among other 
categories propounded to Mr. Wesley, reiterated the charge 
above mentioned by the inquiry, “ Did you not strongly press 
this supposed Greek Bishop to consecrate you a bishop, that you 
might be invested with a power of ordaining what ministers 
you pleased to officiate in your societies as clergymen?” (The 
italics are ours.) “In all this did you not palpably violate the 
oath of supremacy which you have repeatedly taken—part of 
which runs thus: ‘I do declare that no foreign prince, person, 
prelate, state, or potentate hath or ought to have any jurisdic- 
tion, power, superiority, pre-eminence, or authority ecclesias- 
tical or spiritual within this realm ¢’” 

How did Mr. Wesley meet this implied charge? According 
to one of his biographers, Rev. Richard Watson, “he was 
falsely reported to have sought consecration.”* Another, 
Tyerman, says :— 

We have the absolute declaration of Wesley himself that Eras- 
‘mus never rejected any overture that he made to him, and if this 
were so, it follows that Erasmus did actually ordain him a bishop, 
or that To) lady’s insinuation is calumniously untrue. To this, also, 
must be added the testimony of Thomas Olivers, who, with Wes- 
ley’s consent, if not at his request, replied to Toplady’s attack, 
namely, that though Mr. Wesley did get Erasmus to ordain John 
Jones, and though John Jones did dress as a clergyman of the 
Church of England, and did assist Mr, Wesley in administering 
the Lord’s Supper in the Methodist societies, yet Wesley had au- 
thor‘zed him (Olivers) to give the most positive and unqualified 
denial to the insinuation that he had asked Erasmus to ordain 
himself to the high office of a bishop. But [continues Olivers] 
suppose he had, where would have been the blame? Mr. Wesley 
is connected with a number cf persons who have given every proof 
which the nature of the thing allows, that they have an inward 
call to preach the Gospel. Both he and they would be glad if 
they had an outward call too. But no bishop in England will 
give it to them. What wonder, then, if he was to endeavor to 
procure it by any other innocent means ? + 


Having in these quotations the substance of all that can be 
positively asserted in denial of the Erasmian consecration of 
Mr. Wesley, it remains that the denial itself be examined :— 

First, It does not deny the fact of the ordination, but that 
Mr. Wesley had asked the Greek Bishop to ordain him. Why 


*“Tife of the Rev. John Wesley,” American edition, note, p. 251. 
+ “ Life and Times of Wesley,” vol. ii, pp. 488, 480. 
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did not Mr. Wesley authorize Olivers to deny the thing itself, 
as well as the form of the thing ? 

Second, It does maintain the importance of connecting the 
inward call to preach the Gospel with the outward call, which 
both Mr. Wesley and his apologist, Mr. Olivers, regarded as 
securable through the ordination of a bishop, whether An- 
glican or Greek. If Mr. Wesley’s episcopalianism went no 
further than some are disposed to assert, why did he ask Eras- 
mus, as bishop, to ordain Mr. Jones, and why was he so care- 
ful to satisfy himself first as to the episcopal character of that 
prelate? Why should he induce a foreign ecclesiastic, contrary 
to the spirit of the law of his country, to perform an episcopal 
act that himself could have done as well if he believed that the 
outward call could be assured to one as truly by a presbyter as 
by a bishop ? : 

The conclusion is inevitable, from Mr. Wesley’s stand-point 
in this transaction, that a valid ministry is dependent on epis- 
copal prerogative. 

For the sake of perspicuity, an examination of Mr. Wesley’s 
episcopalianism is herewith presented. His logic on the sub- 
ject may be thus formulated: Every pastor in the Church of 
God, to be valid, must be constituted by the inward call of the 
Lord Jesus Christ and the outward call of the Church, through 
its episcopal head. 

We apprehend that the founder of Methodism has suffered 
alike from friendly and hostile hands, by reason of a failure of 
each respectively to regard the broad distinction in Mr. Wes- 
ley’s mind between the calling and work of a preacher and that 
of a pastor; yet in this respect his statements are clear, posi- 
tive, and comprehensive. In 1789 he uttered a sermon on 
“The Ministerial Office.” In it the distinction is purposely 
made between the office of an evangelist, or preacher, and that 
of pastor, in these words : 

The great High Priest of our profession sent apostles and evan- 
gelists to proclaim glad tidings to all the world; and then pas- 
tors, preachers, and teachers to build up in the faith the congre- 
gations that should be founded. But I do not find that ever the 
office of an evangelist was the same with that of a pastor, fre- 
quently called a bishop. He presided over the flock and admin- 
istered the sacraments: the former assisted him, and preached the 
word either in one or more congregations. I cannot prove from 
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any part of the New Testament, or from any author of the three 
first centuries, that the office of an evangelist gave any man a 
right to act as a pastor or bishop. I believe these offices were 
considered as quite distinct from each other till the time of Con- 
stantine.” * 


Proceeding to show, by reference to the Presbyterians, to the 
Church of England, and to the Roman Catholics, that the of- 
fice of evangelist or teacher did not imply that of a pastor, to 
whom peculiarly belonged the administration of the sacra- 
ments, and that authority to preach was not ordination, he 
gave an outline of proceedings in the Methodist societies for 
the half century that was then aboutyclosing. 

Nothing can be clearer than the following, addressed to his 
preachers :— 

For supposing (what I utterly deny) that the receiving you as 
a preacher at the same time gave an authority to administer the 
sacraments, yet it gave you no other authority than to do it, or 
any thing else, where I appoint. But where did I appoint you to 
do this? Nowhere at all. Therefore by this very rule you are 
excluded from doing it. And in doing it you renounce the first 
principle of Methodism, which was wholly and solely to preach 
the Gospel. 


Again he says :— 


I hold all the doctrines of the Church of England ; I love her 
liturgy ; I approve her plan of discipline, and only wish it could 
be put into execution. I do not knowingly vary from any rule 
of the Church unless in those few instances where I judge, and as 
far as I judge, there is an absolute necessity. 


The points at which he varied are stated, being limited to 
five: 1.) Preaching abroad ; 2.) Praying extempore ; 3) Form- 
ing classes; 4.) The yearly conference; 5.) Appointing the 
preachers for the ensuing year. 

He knew that men would think him inconsistent with him- 
self, in saying that in varying from the Church of England he 
did not separate from it, and he said :— 


They cannot but think so unless they observe my two princi- 
ples—the one, that I dare not separate from the Church, that I 
believe it would be a sin to do so; the other, that I believe it 
would be a sin not to vary from it in the points above mentioned. 
. + « (Both of which I have constantly and openly avowed for up- 


* Wesley's Sermon cxxxix, vol. ii, Am. Ed. 1851. 
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ward of fifty years) and inconsistency vanishes away. I have 
been true to my profession from 1730 to this day. 


Observing the distinction thus made, our quest after the 
true position of Mr. Wesley will be facilitated by placing his 
teachings on the subject in two parallel columns under the 


captions. 


Lay MINISTRY. 


1745. Wesley on the employment of 
laymey,to preach : 

“Tn all Protestant Churches ordina- 
tion is not held a necessary pre-requisite 
of preaching; for in Sweden, in Ger- 
many, in Holland, and, I believe, in ev- 
ery Reformed Church in Europe, it is 
not only permitted but required that be- 
fore any one is ordained he shall public- 
ly preach a year or more ad probandum 
faculiatem.”—Tyerman, i, 370. 


1746. In the Conference of 1746 Mr. 
Wesley’s lay preachers were defined to 
be “ extraordinary messengers, designed 
of God to provoke others to jealousy.” 
Three points attested their call to preach 
—grace, gifts, fruits. —Jbid. i, 527, 528. 


1755. “If we cannot stop a separa- 
tion without stopping lay preachers, the 
case is clear; we cannot stop it at all. 

“But if we permit them, should we 
not do more? Should we not appoint 
them—since the bare permission puts 
the matter out of our hands, and de- 
prives us of all our influence? Butis it 
lawful for presbyters circumstanced as 


ORDINATION. 


1745. To Westley Hall:—‘ We be- 
lieve it would not be right to administer 
either baptism or the Lord’s Supper, un- 
Jess we had a commission so to do from 
those Bishops whom we apprehend to 
be in a succession from the apostles. 

“We believe that the threefold order 
of ministers is not only authorized by 
its apostolical institution, but also by the 
written word.”—Tyerman, i, 496. 

At the third day’s session of the Con- 
ference of 1745, points of Church gov- 
ernment being debated, the question was 
asked, ‘‘Is episcopal, independent, or 
presbyterian Church government most 
agreeable to reason?” The answer given 
was that each is a development of the 
other. A preacher preaches and forms 
an independent congregation; he then 
forms another and another in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the first; this obliges 
him to appoint deacons, who look on the 
first pastor as their common father; and 
as these congregations increase, and as 
their deacons grow in years and grace, 
they need other subordinate deacons or 
helpers, in respect of whom they are 
called presbyters or elders, as their father 
in the Lord may be called the bishop or 
overseer of them all.”—Jbid., p. 499. 

1746. Question at the Conference 
held this year, ‘ Are the three orders of 
bishops, priests, and deacons plainly de- 
scribed in the New Testament?” An- 
swer: “ We think they are, and believe 
they generally obtained in the Chureli- 
es of the apostolic age.” —Tyerman, i, p. 
509. 

1748. Wesley alleged that the sys- 
tem of Quakerism differed from Chris- 
tianity, (3,) ‘ Because it sets aside ordi- 
nation to the ministry by the laying on 
of hands.”—Tyerman’s Wesley, ii, p. 30. 
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we are to appoint other ministers? This 
is the very point wherein we desire to 
be advised, being afraid of leaning tu our 
own understanding.” — Wesley’s Letter to 
Rev. Mr. Walker, Meth. Mag., 1779, p.376. 

To the Rev. Thomas Adams he wrote 
from London, Oct. 31, 1755: 

“We vary from the rules of the Church, 
and permit laymen whom we believe 
God has called to preach. 

“T say permit, because we ourselves 
have hitherto viewed it in no other light. 
This we are clearly satisfied we may do; 
that we may do more we are not satis- 
fied. _ It is not clear to us that presby- 
ters, so circumstanced as we are, may 
appoint or ordain others; but it is that 
we may direct, as well as suffer, them to 
do what we conceive they are moved to 
by the Holy Ghost. It is true, that in 
ordinary cases both an inward and an 
outward call are requisite.” 


1756. ‘ These preachers are not min- 
isters; none of them undertakes tlie care 
of a single flock.” 

To Mr. Norton :—‘ You charge me 
with self-inconsistency in tolerating lay 
preaching and not lay administering.” 
... “T tolerate lay preaching because 
I conceive there is an absolute necessity 
for it; yet I do not tolerate lay admin- 
istering, because I do not conceive there 
is any such necessity for it.” 
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1756. Letter of Mr. Wesley to the 
Rev. Mr. Clark :— 

“T still believe the episcopal form of 
Church government to be scriptural and 
apostolical. But that it is prescribed in 
Scripture I do not believe. The plea of 
divine right for diocesan episcopacy was 
never heard of in the primitive Church.” 

Leiter to the Rev. Samuel Walker :— 

“What authority have I to forbid 
their (lay preachers) doing what I be- 
lieve God has called them todo? I ap- 
prehend, indeed, that there ought, if pos- 
sible, to be both an outward and inward 
call to this work; yet if one of the two 
be supposed wanting, I had rather want 
the outward than the inward call.” 

To Mr. Norton: — “Some of our 
preachers who are not ordained think 
it quite right to administer the Lord’s 
Supper, and believe it would do much 
good. I think it quite wrong, and be- 
live it would do much hurt. You be- 
lieve it is a duty to administer; do so, 
and therein follow your own conscience. 
I verily believe it is a sin, which, con- 
sequently, I dare not tolerate; and here- 
in I follow mine.” 

1761. “In every point of an indif- 
ferent nature we obey the Bishops for 
conscience’ sake ; but we think episcopal 
authority cannot reverse what is fixed 
by divine authority.”.—TZyerman, ii, p. 
403. 


These quotations represent Mr. Wesley’s views of episcopacy 
up to the period when, it is claimed, the Erasmian ordination 
was performed. There is noticeable in them that remarkable 
consistency which distinguished the whole course of our vener- 


able founder’s life. 


The only change that time and research 


and the most patient reflection had produced was that of his 
former opinion concerning diocesan episcopacy. This opinion 
he abandoned ; but he has nowhere asserted that himself, as a 
presbyter in the Church of England, was authorized to appoint 
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or ordain ministers. Hence he did it not, although he was 
greatly embarrassed in his work and congregations because 
there were no preachers among the Methodists to assist him in 
administering the sacraments. 

From these facts it is evident that Mr. Wesley, in 1763, was 
an earnest advocate of episcopal ordination as the medium of 
transition from the laical to the clerical state. And though, 
after reading and research, he was convinced that at first pres- 
byters and bishops were of the same order, yet in all this period, 
amid all the agitations in regard to administering the sacra- 
ments by some of his preachers, he was not in a single instance 
known to have suggested, either to his brother clergymen, or 
to the most trusted of his preachers, the propriety of presby- 
terial ordination. On the contrary, he doubted whether pres- 
byters, so situated as he and his coadjutors were, were at liberty 
to do more than permit and direct lay preachers. 

After the most careful inquiry and comparison of his subse- 
quent work with the transactions and management undertaken 
by him, we are forced to the conclusion that from the close of 
1763 to the end of his life Mr. Wesley became more magis- 
terial in the management of his societies, and episcopal in his 
conduct toward and with his preachers. 

The year 1764 is the date of a new departure. And the 
most reasonable explanation that can be furnished is that with 
which this essay has to do—that he was vested by the conse- 
cration of Erasmus with episcopal authority. 

Candor compels us to note these instances of change with 
some degree of precision. First of all, we find that from hence- 
forth he assumes the sole government of the Methodist socie- 
ties. His brother Charles not only ceased to be his counselor, 
but the intercourse between them was well-nigh broken off. 
He issued a “ Pastoral Address,” as it was denominated by 
Tyerman, to the societies in Bristol, over which his brother 
had had supervision for several years, without alluding either 
by name or association to his former companion and adviser. 

He wrote letters to all the evangelical clergymen in England, 
with whom he desired to form, according to his own words, 
afterward uttered, “a league offensive and defensive,” on the 
subject of Christian union, the basis of which, reduced to its 
simplest terms of expression, was that they should mutually 
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agree in teaching the cardinal doctrine of redemption, defend 

each other’s characters when assailed, and permit him and his 
societies to pursue their course unfettered, though that course 
might be declared irregular, wholly or in part. Though he had 
constantly held that the Methodist societies were a part of the 
Church of England, yet when clergymen, acknowledged by 
him to be evangelical, and true spiritual leaders, proposed 
that Mr. Wesley should give up the sole management of 
the societies within their respective parishes to the duly ac- 
credited parish minister, he refused to withdraw his preachers, 
or to turn over the members gathered by them to the settled 
minister. 

He asserted now for the first time that “all the Methodists 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland were one body.” And 
in making this assertion there could be but the implied fact 
that that one body was under one head. As head of that body 
he “ opened chapels in the sense of consecrating them,” (a pre- 
rogative of the Bishop in the Church of England,) and asserted 
that “no other consecration of church or chapel is allowed, 
much less required in England, than the performance of public 
worship therein.” He sought to cement the bond of union in 
his societies by the raising of a common fund, connectional in 
character, with which to pay the chapel debts; and in 1784, 
previous to his personal acts of ordination, made provision by 
which the Methodists, both as a conference and in their Church 
property, should have a legal standing in the kingdom. 

In 1765 a person was sent through England to examine 
chapel deeds, and to appoint trustees where needed. To the 
Rev. Mr. Venn, the Vicar of Huddersfield, into whose ecclesi- 
astical preserves some of Mr. Wesley’s preachers had ventured, 
in violation of a formal compact agreed upon by them, Mr. 
Wesley wrote, June 22, 1765: “I want no man living, I mean 
none but those who are connected with me, and who bless God 
for that connection. With these I am able to go through every 
part of the work to which I am called.” He intimates that the 
distance between himself and the reverend vicar had been in- 
creased by some who accused him of love of power, and said in 
reply, “ The power I have never sought. It was the undesired, 
unexpected result of the work... . I am not satisfied with ‘ Be 
very civil to the Methodists, but have nothing to do with 
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them.’ No. I desire to have a league, offensive and de- 
fensive, with every soldier of Christ,” * 

During the following year he sought to break down the 
estrangement that had grown up between him and his brother 
Charles, but he does not scruple in the least to style himself 
the head of the work. “If,” says he, “ I am in some sense the 
head, and you the heart,” ete. He urges his brother’s attend- 
ance upon the Leeds Conference, where the most thorough dis- 
cussion of his own administrative power was had which had 
yet taken place. To the consideration of that point especially 
attention is now directed. 

In answer to the question, “ What power is this which you 
exercise overall the Methodists in Great Britain and Ireland ?” 
he first recounts the history of the origin of the power of ad- 
mitting into and excluding from the societies under his care, 
of choosing and removing stewards, of receiving and not receiv- 
ing helpers, of appointing them when, where, and how to help 
him, and of selecting out of their number any whom he might 
desire to meet him when he deemed it good. 

If men regarded it as too much power for one man to exer- 
cise, he told them he did not seek it; it came upon him una-~ 
wares. He was never fond of it, but he bore it as a burden 
which God had laid upon him; that, in substance, if either 
preachers or members desired to leave him they were free to 
do so; “ but he who stays” must do so on the same terms that 
existed when he joined him first. 

He admitted that he exercised this power singly, without any 
colleagues therein. 

It cannot escape observation that this complaint of Mr. Wes- 
ley’s exercise of power was a new thing in the history of the 
Methodist societies. Hampson and others regarded it as more 
manifestly despotic during the last ten or fifteen years of his 
supremacy than before.. We here have Mr. Wesley’s explana- 
tion—a thing out of harmony with his life and work had there 
been no need for explanation. 

The Conference of 1766 is further memorable as the date of 
the beginning of that more perfect form of keeping up a vital- 
ized membership through systematic pastoral work. The great 
organizer, intent on the mighty purpose of his soul to build up 


* Methodist Magazine, 1782, p. 495. 
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a great Church of godly members, took upon himself the devel- 
opment of the plan that would as certainly demand pastors for 
its execution as the former had demanded preachers. The 
Rules for Pastoral Visitation in 1766 have been the basis and 
substance of the rules of the Church down to the present time- 
Here, too, begin the series of questions proposed to every 
preacher on probation, before his being received into full con- 
nection, which, with unimportant omissions, are now pro- 
pounded to every candidate before his admission to ordi- 
nation. 

In 1768 the point was raised in the yearly conference as to 
whether the itinerant preachers should be allowed to engage in 
trade. They were meagerly supported, and were withont any 
clerical status whatever; but Mr. Wesley now regarded them 
as practically occupying, though not in orders, “ the same posi- 
tion as ministers in the Church of England, and hence he con- 
sidered it as unseemly and as improper for his itinerants to en- 
gage in trade as it would be for the clergy of the Established 
Church.” They who had engaged thus were accordingly ad- 
vised to give up their business. 

In 1769, having at Conference referred again to the disin- 
clination of the evangelical clergymen of the Church of En- 
gland toward the Methodist movement, Mr. Wesley invited his 
preachers to consider upon the propriety of arranging to con- 
tinue the work as a united society in the event of his death, by 
the selection of a proper stationing power. He set forth his 
own plan, and, at the request of the preachers, published the 
“ Minutes,” in which that plan was embodied, the following 
year. Nothing, however, seems to have come of it, and the 
matter gave no further concern, apparently, to Mr. Wesley 
until the year 1773, when he addressed a very remarkable 
letter to Mr. Fletcher of Madeley, the contents of which it is 
necessary to study most carefully. 

Mr. Wesley was now seventy years of age, his health was 
seriously affected, and he began most earnestly to “set his 
house in order.” He felt the importance of securing a suc- 
cessor for the societies under his charge. Hence the letter, 
from which we extract the following :— 

Dear Sir: What an amazing work has God wrought in these 
kingdoms in less than forty years!) And it not only continues, but 

Fourtn Series, Vor. XXX.—7 
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increases thronghontngland, Scotland, and Ireland ; nay, it has 
lately spread into New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maryland, 
‘and Carolina, But the wise men of the world say, “ When Mr. 
Wesley drops, then allis at anend!” And so surely it will unless 
before God calls him hence one is found to stand in his place. For 
Ovk ayddv rodAveoipavia. Ele koipavocg eor@, (A government of 
many is not good. Let there be one governor.) I see more and 
more, unless there be one te0eoT@e¢ (bishop, president, or superin- 
tendent) the work can never be carried on, The body of the 
preachers are not united, nor will any part of them submit to the 
rest, so that either there must be one to preside over all, or the 
work will indeed come to an end. 


After mentioning the necessary qualifications for such a 
person, he insists that God has provided such a one. 


Whois he? Thou art the man! God has given you a meas- 
ure of loving faith, and a single eye to his glory. He has given 
you some knowledge of men and things, particularly of the whole 
plan of Methodism. . . . Come out, then, in the name of God ! 
Come to the help of the Lord against the mighty! Come while I 
am alive and capable of labor! Come while I am able, God assist- 
ing, to build you up in faith, to ripen your gifts, and to introduce 
you to the people.* 

To this significant letter Fletcher replied, promising that 
should God call Mr. Wesley first, he would do his best, by 
the Lord’s assistance, to help his brother Charles “to gather 
the wreck, and keep together those who are not absolutely 
bent upon throwing away the Methodist doctrine and disci- 
pline.” He further stated that he had some convictions of 
the propriety of taking the position of Mr. Wesley’s deacon : 
“Not with any view of presiding over the Methodists after 
you, God knows, but to save you a little in your old age, and 
be in the way of receiving, perhaps of doing, more good.” 

This, then, is the conclusion to which Mr. Wesley came, a 
conclusion somewhat different from that indicated to the Con- 
ference four years previously, and a conclusion that leaves the 
later plan open to two interpretations, in accordance with the 
construction of the term expressed in Greek characters. 

The most natural conclusion is that mpoeoro¢ was used by 
Mr. Wesley in the ecclesiastical sense. According to Justin 
Martyr the term was synonymous with exloxo7oc, apylepeve, lepdp- 
xne.t So in the ancient Church the president of the brethren 

* Tyerman, from Whitehead’s Life of Wesley, vol. ii, p. 335. 
+ Apolog., ii, p. 67. 
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was considered to be the bishop. The less probable construc- 
tion is that Mr. Wesley simply intended to use the term to in- 
dicate a presiding officer. Of the latter we have doubt, becanse 
of the character of the reply of Mr. Fletcher, who was in orders 
as well as Mr. Wesley, but who speaks of bearing the relation 
of deacon to Mr. Wesley, which he could not, except in the 
sense of a ministerial attendant on him as bishop. This was, 
also, in accordance with ancient Church usage, which was to 
regard them as adjutants of the bishops. “ Let the deacon 
refer all these things to the bishop, as Christ did to the Father.” 

ge‘ Such things as he is able, let him rectify by the power which 
he has from the bishop, just as the Lord is delegated by the 
Father to act and to decide; but let the bishop judge the more 
important cases.” * 

It remains to be added that both Mr. Wesley and Mr. 
Fletcher were too sincere to use terms in any other sense than 
that appropriated to them, without explanatory clauses to fix 
their meaning. Mr. Wesley and Mr. Fletcher alike, therefore, 
regarded our founder as a bishop, and both considered Mr. 
Wesley’s proposition to be that of making Mr. Fletcher Bishop 
of the Methodists after Mr. Wesley’s death. It is evident that 
Mr. Wesley was loth to give up the plan suggested to Mr. 
Fletcher, and in 1776 the latter found it necessary to utter an- 
other refusal in a letter to the former, from which we take the 
following :— 

MApELEY, Jan. 9, 1776. 

Rev. anp Dear Str: ... I could, if you wanted a traveling 
assistant, accompany you, as my little strength would admit, in 
some of your excursions ; but your recommending me to the soci- 
eties as one that might succeed you (should the Lord call you 
hence before me) is a “step to which I could by no means consent. 

. It would make people suspect that what I have done for truth 
and conscience’ sake I have done with a view of being what Mr. 
Toplady calls “the Bishop of Moorfields.” + J. Frercurr. 


During the two following years the controversialists against 
Mr. Wesley frequently reiterated the charge that he had been 
long desirous of being made bishop. 

Our investigation now introduces us to the events that, by 
both time and circumstance, closely connect our matter with 


* Apostol. Constitutions, lib. ii, c. 44, 30. 
+ Tyerman’s Life and Times of Wesley, iii, p. 212. 
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the ordinations performed by Mr. Wesley. Thus far we have 
not been able to find a single expression or intimation of his 
change of opinion in regard to episcopal ordination. The 
records of the next five years ought, therefore, to have a very 
careful study. What will they prove ? 

We shall find, in 1779, a lay preacher of talent, influence, 
and popularity, summarily dismissed from the connection by 
the sole act of Mr. Wesley because he resisted the latter’s ap- 
pointment of a certain deposed clergyman to the society in 
Bath, to which himself had been assigned at the previous Con- 
ference. Of Rev. Mr. Smyth, the clergyman referred to above, 
much could be said in praise of his Christian zeal and high 
ministerial qualifications, but Mr. M’Nab was his peer in every 
respect save in that of being found wanting in clerical orders, 
The setting aside of the lay ‘preacher was pecoliarly gratifying 
to Rev. Charles Wesley, whose spirit had for years been troub- 
led on account of the growing popularity of the preachers, and 
the probability that after his brother’s death they would break 
the societies off from the Establishment. We shall find Mr. 
Wesley in the following year receiving back into his ranks and 
his personal confidence the above preacher, “ without an ac- 
knowledgment of his fault,” much to the dissatisfaction of his 
brother. But, more especially, we shall find Mr. Wesley him- 
self declaring his conviction on the validity of presbyterial 
ordination, 

We turn, then, with interest to the transactions of the year 
1780. Grave difficulties had fallen across the path of the Wes- 
leyan itinerants in America. To meet a want which it seemed 
could not be provided for in any other way, the most serious 
innovations had been introduced into some of the American 
societies. Lay preachers had administered the ordinances of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and the conclusion was now to 
be reached: that should determine whether the nine thousand 
Methodists in America should be deprived of the sacred ordi- 
nances of the Church, or ordained clergymen of the Church of 
England should be sent to them, or unordained preachers 
should be appointed to perform those offices, or lay preachers 
should be ordained by Mr. Wesley for the work. Appeal was 
made to the great Methodist tpoeorw¢ in England. It brought 
him toa declaration which has hitherto been, and is now, re- 
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garded by many as the corner-stone of Methodist ecclesiasti- 
cism. In a letter to his brother Charles, of June 8, 1780, he 
writes :— 

Read Bishop Stillingfleet’s “ Irenicum,” or any impartial history 
of the ancient Church, and I believe you will think as I do. I 
verily believe IT have as good a right to ordain as to administer 
the Lord’s Supper. But I see abundance of reason why I should 
not use that right, unless I was turned out of the Church. At 
present we are just in our place.’* 


What was thought of this by his brother may be gathered 
from the following :— 

I am not sure they will not prevail on you to ordain them. You 
claim the power, and only say, “ It is not probable you shall ever 
exercise it.” Probability on one side implies probability on the 
other, and I want better security. So I am to stand by and see 
the ruin of our cause ! 


How are we to understand the letter of the 8th of June in 
comparison with the following, extracted from his letter to 


Bishop Lowth under the date of August 10 of the same year ? 


Some time since I recommended to your lordship a plain man, 
whom I had known above twenty years, as a person of deep, gen- 
uine piety and unblamable conversation. But he neither under- 
stood Greek nor Latin; and he affirmed in so many words that 
“he believed it was his duty to preach, whether he was ordained 
or no.” I believe so, too. What becam2 of him since I know not, 
but I suppose he received presbyterian ordination ; and I cannot 
blame him if he did. He might think any ordination better than 
none. 


The interpretation we put upon the subject, as above pre- 
sented, is that Mr. Wesley based his claim to the right to or- 
dain, not on-the ground of his being a presbyter in the Church 
of England, but on the higher ground of episcopal prerogative. 
He was not an advocate of a “ presidency of order,” to use 
the language of Bishop Stillingfleet. In the Church of En- 
gland he simply regarded himself as presbyter John, with no 
right to ordain, in and for that Church, either the preachers 
under him or other candidates for holy orders. He held him- - 
self to be a bishop, (though he uses not the term officially,) 
because on him rested the sole management of the preachers 
and societies which had sprung up by virtue of his immense 


* Tyerman, iii, p. 332. 
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activities and labors. As it was the prerogative of the bishop 
in the ancient Church to administer the Lord’s Supper, and 
neither presbyters or deacons had a right to do so except by 
the authority of the bishop, so from the ancient Church stand- 
point he had, also, the co-ordinate right to ordain. He knew 
that presbyterian ordination would not avail for his societies 
while they remained members of the Church of England, and 
they that secured it, if any did so, left his connection. 

We have almost come to the end of our investigation, with- 
out being able to find one single fact or utterance favorable to 
an advocacy of presbyterial ordination by Mr. Wesley. Though 
admission to holy orders was not declared to be invalid if per- 
formed by a presbyter, yet it is most apparent that he both 
preferred and advocated such admission through the hands of 
a duly constituted bishop. Such is the situation as we ap- 
proach to the erua ecclesiasticorum, the ordinations performed 
by Mr. Wesley himself. Without giving in detail the text of 
the history of the ordinations of Messrs. Coke, Whatcoat, and 
Vasey for America, of others fur Scotland, and finally of oth- 
ers for England, we must content ourselves with the recital of 
the facts and their significance. 

We have seen that in 1780 Mr. Wesley asserted his belief 
that he had the right to ordain. In 1784 for the first time he 
exercised that asserted right. In its exercise he pursued whol- 
ly the episcopal plan, beginning with the lowest order, the 
diaconate, advancing the candidate to be presbyter, and ad- 
yancing the presbyter to the office of superintendent or bishop. 
The form of ordination, as set forth in the liturgy of the Church 
of England, was scrupulously observed in every stage of the 
proceeding, the only difference being the substitution of the 
terms “elder” for “ presbyter,” and “superintendent” for 
“bishop.” There was no difference whatever in the powers 
defined as pertaining to-the three classes. In the American 
case, there being no Bishops of the Church of England, and 
but few parish priests in the whole country, “so that for some 
hundreds of miles together there is none either to baptize or 
to administer the Lord’s Supper,” he conceived that, “ violating 
no order and invading no man’s rights,” he was at full liberty 
to appoint and send laborers into the harvest. 

Two theories of these ordinations are possible: first, that, 
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it having been clearly proved to Mr. Wesley that in the prim- 
itive Church bishops and presbyters were the same order, he, as 
presbyter, exercised the same functions which pertain to the 
episcopate, because episcopal consecration was not essential to 
the validity of ecclesiastical ordination; second, that his or- 
dinations were episcopal acts, designed and executed on the 
ground that he was more than a presbyter, being a bishop, “as 
much so as any man in England.” 

The maintenance of the first theory requires that it be 
proved that a presbyter of the Church of England in the 
eighteenth century was the same as a presbyter in the prim- 
itive Church. If, in the Anglican as in the primitive Church, 
the terms “ presbyter” and “ bishop” were synonymous, there 
is ground for belief, unless it is stated otherwise, that Mr. 
Wesley, being a presbyter in the former, was, by virtue of that 
position, * bishop,” they being “ of one order.” But if, as all 
the facts show, the Anglican Church did not, and never did, 
regard these as “ one and the same order,” then Mr. Wesley’s 
presbyterial ordination did not vest in him powers episcopal. 
The Anglican Church never gave to her priests authority to 
ordain ; but all the authority they had came from that Church ; 
therefore it is plain that an English priest could not claim an- 
thority to lay on hands or ordain to the ministry. If he did 
not claim to be a bishop in and of the Church of England, 
because of the parity of orders, he could in no sense be more 
than presbyter of that Church ; and in and with that Church 
alone all his ecclesiastical authority existed. 

By what secret channel did Mr. Wesley receive that power 
which has been denied to presbyters for forty-two generations ? 
Whence came his authority to ordain, if he were not, as elder 
in the Church of England, the same character as was the 
primitive and apostolic elder? Would it not be quite as ardu- 
ous an undertaking to prove a succession of elders from the 
apostles, as of bishops? Yet, if his authority came not by 
presbyterial succession from the apostles, on what ground 
could he believe himself to be vested with primitive presbyte- 
rial functions? Unlike the primitive elders, all his ecclesias- 
tical endowments were derived and received from diocesan 


bishops; unlike them, he exercised jurisdiction over a parish 
that was bounded by neither country, national, or geograph- 
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ical lines—his “ ecclesiastical preserves ” 


stepped over oceans, and were bounded only by the world’s 
horizon; unlike the primitive elder, who came to his place by 
the voice of his brethren, or the parochial bishop, who helt his 
cure through the assent of the whole body of his compeers, he 
assumed jurisdiction without, and regardless of, the authority of 


spanned kingdoms, 


his Charch and the selection of his eo-presbyters ; and, finally, 
unlike the presbyter of the primitive Church, he astonished the 
“ Methodist connection ” by himself selecting and proposing to 
ordain “deacon,” “elder,” and “superintendent,” men who 
were to found a Church on the crumbling ruins of the ecclesi- 
astical system to which he was attached during his whole life- 
time. His act may have been apostolical, it was not presbyte- 
rial, whether primitive or Anglican. 

The second theory, that “Mr. Wesley’s ordinations were 
episcopal acts, designed and executed on the ground that he w 
more than a presbyter, being a bishop, “as much so as any man 
in England,” is that alone by which his ordinations can be 
made to appear consistent, churchly, and intelligent. Indeed, 
without it, these essential elements and he part company. To 
separate them is to perpetrate a species of moral treason of 
which the present writer feels himself incapable. Let him bear 
his burden who would brand the grandest character of the 
eighteenth century with epithets such as were denied by the uni- 
form purposes of his whole life. 

In his letter to his brother Charles he defended his acts of 
ordination in the following words :— 

Obedience I always paid to the Bishops, in obedience to the 
laws of the land. But I cannot see that I am under any obliga- 
tion to obey taem further than those laws require. It is in obedi- 
ence to these laws that I have never exercised in England the 
power, which I believe, God has given me. I firmly believe I am 
a scriptural evioxoroc, as much as any man in England or in Eu- 
rope; for the uninterrupted succession [ know to be a fable, which 
no man ever did or can prove. But this does in no wise inter- 
fere with my remaining in the Church of England, from which I 
have no more desire to separate than I had fifiy years ago, 


In reference to the Bishops he says, in the same letter :— 


I do, indeed, vary from them in some points of doctrine, and 
in some points of ‘discipline (by preaching abroad, for instance, 
by praying extempore, and by forming societies s,) but not 3 
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hair’s breadth further than I believe to be meet, right, and my 
bounden duty. 


Charles Wesley, in reply, said on the points of varying, 
“ Might you not add, and by ordaining?”” Wesley did not add, 
“and by ordaining,” because he did not believe he varied from 
the Bishops in doing this. Why did he not? Because he be- 
lieved himself not a presbyter of the Church of England only, 
but Bishop of the Methodist Societies. 

How was he constituted bishop? He was not consecrated 
by any Bishop in the Church of England, nor is there either 
assertion or evidence that he was chosen by the presbyters 
friendly to him, and ordained through their instrumentality. 
The preachers under him did not so choose him, nor did they 
have the thought that he would ordain any to the ministry. 
The proposition to ordain came not from them, but from Mr. 
Wesley himself. If he received not the authority from English 
Bishops, nor by the election of his co-presbyters, nor by the 
voice of the people under him, whence did he derive the power ? 
How did he obtain that owtward call without which he would 
neither consent for Dr. John Jones to administer the ordi- 
nances, nor countenance the same thing in the American 
preachers? He asserted no right to which he was not truly en- 
titled, nor did he perform a churchly act without due qualifica- 
tion for it. If he was ordained Bishop by Erasmus, Bishop of 
Arcadia, the matter is at once clear, and his acts present no 
feature of embarrassment. If not thus qualified, his extraordi- 
nary acts can only be supported by the argument of an extra- 
ordinary, independent, and special call of God to him to 
found a new Church, under a new ecclesiastical dispensation. 
Then would his investiture be divine, higher than either pres- 
byterial or episcopal prerogative, and based on neither. His 
providential call would not have been because he was presbyter ; 
the Methodist Episcopal Church would have been “a new 
thing under the sun,” the creation of Wesley himself, who 
must have been regarded as the seminal head, called, consti- 
tuted, and divinely endowed for that purpose. The departure 
of the Methodist societies from the bosom and service of the 
Cliuygch of England would have been an exode from old ecclesi- 
astieal bondage, and the Bristol private residence where Dr. 
Coke received his ordination and authority, the Mount Sinai 
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of Methodism, where the laws, liturgy, ordinances, and regula- 
tions of the departing bondsmen were delivered and accepted. 
I confess that this assumption would be far more consistent 
than that of basing Mr. Wesley’s authority for his ordinations 
on the ground of his being a presbyter in the Church of En- 
gland. It would not be, it is true, according to the views of one 
of his preachers, expressed after the great event had taken 
place, either “ episcopal or presbyterian,” but it could not then 
be declared “a hodge-podge of inconsistencies.” * It would 
have been a divine unfolding of God’s method, in the eighteenth 
century, for the delivery of his spiritual Israel, and of speak- 
ing by the great Head of the Church to the nations to put on 
their breast-plates “ Holiness to the Lord.” 

To sum up the result of our investigation, we have found 
by the letter of Dr. Peters that the allegation “that Mr. 
Wesley was ordained bishop by Erasmus” was not made pub- 
lic, though he was sure of the correctness of the charge, because 
of the peril which would have come to Mr. Wesley through the 
operation of the Premunire Act. We have found the statement, 
further, that Dr. Seabury, of Connecticut, was so far satisfied in 
regard to Mr. Wesley’s right to ordain to the episcopate that - 
he was willing to be consecrated by him, and Wesley was will- 
ing to consecrate him, but not to sign his letter of order as 
bishop. We have found Mr. Wesley maintaining a uniform 
and consistent faith in reference to the order of bishop, and the 
prerogative of the office; that none not episcopally ordained 
were admitted by him to administer the sacraments in his so- 
cieties, though he did not believe that all not so ordained were 
without authority in their own ecclesiastical organizations ; 
that to secure the services of preachers, to assist in administer- 
ing the sacraments, he only applied to Bishops of whose epis- 
copal character he had no doubt. We have found that after 
the asserted Erasmian consecration there has never been a 
denial of the fact, but, according to Dr. Peters’ statement, a 
strongly implied admission, that Mr. Wesley’s acts from 1763 
to the close of his life became more episcopal, and had their 
culmination in the ordination of 1784, and the following years ; 
that he did not claim that he had the power to ordain pugvi- 
ous to 1763, though he had read Lord King’s work on the ai: 

* Whitehead’s Life of Wesley, vol. ii, p. 419. 
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tive Church, nearly twenty years before, and Stillingfleet’s Iren- 
icum soon after its publication. We have found that imme- 
diately after 1763 he promulged the idea of the unity of all 
the Methodist societies, in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
subsequently in America; that he assumed the sole govern- 
ment of them, checking the aspirations of the preachers, and 
standing aloof from the counsel of his brother Charles ; that he 
began immediately, too, to discipline his preachers in pastoral 
work, making their only deficiency, for several years, to be a 
want of holy orders. We have found him assuming a title of 
office known in the primitive Church to be applied only to a 
bishop, and inviting Mr. Fletcher to become his successor 
therein. We have, finally, found him ordaining to the offices 
of “deacon,” “ elder,” and “ superintendent,” and recognizing 
the three separate orders as valid, true, scriptural, and proper, 
by virtue of authority not derived from the Church of En- 
gland, which he felt himself to be “ providentially ” called upon 
to exercise. 

Had it been formally announced in the Conference of 1764 
that in December, 1763, Erasmus of Crete had ordained John 


Wesley Bishop of the Methodist Societies in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, and had he then assumed publicly the title, his 
subsequent course in the management of his societies would 
have varied but little, if at all. 





Art. VL—BISHOP BAKER. 


WE first saw Baker in the spring of 1828. He had come 
down from one of the good old towns of New Hampshire, to 
commence, at Wilbraham, a course of liberal education. He 
seemed a retiring and amiable youth, of soft speech and gentle 
ways—not specially social and communicative, save to a select 
few, to whom, however, he was not backward to converse 
of his youthful sentiments, trials, and sorrows. His health was 
not firm and perfect, and a secret infirmity attached itself to 
him in those days, and which, in fact, was chronic, adhering 
to him through life, and very possibly contributing to his early 
decline. Few, doubtless, suspected any such disability, as they 
have looked upon the apparently robust form and the counte- 
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nance, so bland and fresh, of his mature manhood. But there 
were those who saw beneath the outward and the visible, and 
who knew that this seemingly strong man was, after all, but 
delicately constituted—that he was ill-adapted to protracted 
and stern endurance ; and who were not surprised that the far 
reaching travels, the arduous conference sessions, the countless, 
intricate questions to be officially settled, and the weary labors 
and exertions generally incidental to the Methodist episcopacy, 
should prove a burden too heavy and severe to be long sus- 
tained by one physically and mentally organized as was Bishop 
Baker. 

At the academy he was diligently and successfully prosecuting 
his preparatory studies when there came suddenly down upon 
that company of young men and maidens a remarkable baptism 
of the Holy Spirit. Of the antecedents of this revival we retain, 
unfortunately, no very distinct remembrance. Certain devout 
and excellent young men were there,such as John W. Merrill, 
Jefferson Haskall, Mosely Dwight, Otis Wilder, Joel Knight, 
Horace Moulton, Graves, Stocking, and others—all of whom 
were looking toward the ministry, and whose bearing and ex- 
ample before their fellow-students were without reproach, It 
was a goodly company for young Baker—not yet a Christian 
youth—to meet, as he came thither for study ; and it was sal- 
utary for him to note their wholesome example, and listen to 
their prayers and to their affecting and earnest addresses and 
exhortations to flee from the wrath to come and lay hold 
on eternal life. And when the sacred influences fell, as 
the dew of heaven, upon that youthful crowd, Baker was not 
among the last to yield and be saved. Then it was that he 
and his life-long friend, David Patten, side by side, together 
bowed to the ever-glorious Redeemer, and, arm in arm, started 
on their Christian career. Clear and brilliant was his conver- 
sion. It had the seeming of a sudden uprising from darkness 
to light—from tears to smiles—from depression and distress to 
joy unspeakable. And we remember how that subsequently 
tlong that beautiful spring he walked in “ newness of life” — 
how he delighted in the ways of the Lord, and. with a glad 
heart and luminous countenance and sprightly step he partic- 
jpated in the little missionary excursions to the mountain 
neighborhoods, or along the pleasant plains stretching away 
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from the academy toward the setting sun. “ He’s a real sol- 
dier,” whispered one, as, on one of these excursions, Baker, 
with quick aud gladsome step, was walking in advance of us. 
He drank, amid those happy days, of the joys of salvation, and 
seemed, at times, in haste to tell the story all abroad. 

Happy for this young man, as well as for many others, that 
at this special period of his life, and for several years after- 
ward, he was providentially thrown amid the sacred influences 
emanating from that model Christian gentleman and bright 
ornament of humanity, Wilbur Fisk. At the academy, and 
afterward at the university, this great and good man was the 
presiding genius, toward whom Baker looked with a careful 
eye and with an admiration and veneration that never dimin- 
ished and never grew weary. Fisk knew him, watched him, 
and loved him; and would, at times, steal in unawares when, 
in one or another suburb of Middletown, Baker was address- 
ing some little assembly, and would there listen to his virgin 
efforts at preaching. 

Summer came, and with it came the close of that memorable 
term at Wilbraham. Henceforth, for a series of years, Osmon 
C. Baker and the writer of this sketch were separated—the 
one prosecuting study at the Middletown University, the other, 
at Bowdoin College. We subsequently joined hands again at 
Newbury, Vt., for organizing and conducting the new semi- 
nary just established there. Baker, though still a youth, had 
come up to the stature and aspect of a portly and handsome 
man—his general appearance being much as it was along his 
subsequent and maturer years. He stood at six feet, his face 
full and florid, his eyes protected by spectacles, his hair black, 
his bearing gentle and suber, and characterized by a calm dig- 
nity joined with a pleasant and unaffected urbanity. His was 
then, and always, a genial and attractive presence, and a 
stranger who might chance to meet him and look up into his 
calm and quiet face would be likely to look again, or, per- 
chance, inquire who he might be. More than one who had 
seen the late excellent Professor Upham, of Bowdoin College, 
remarked the general resemblance between him and Baker, 
Nor was the likeness of the two men merely physical. They 
were similar in many of their modest and retiring ways, in 
their deeply respectful bearing toward those with whom they 
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were called to associate, in their indifference to the fashions 
and attractions of the world, in that profound humility where- 
in was their daily and hourly walk, in the careful watch con- 
stantly maintained at “the door of their lips’-—so that few 
were the unadvised or foolish words they ever uttered, and few 
the disparaging remarks they ever indulged touching a neigh- 
bor or an enemy. 

As Baker came to Newbury there stood at his side the one 
who had given herself to be his life-companion and the sharer 
of his prosperity and adversity, of his sorrows and his honors. 
Of this lady, who still survives, it might seem ungraceful to 
say much; but so much we feel bound to write, namely, that 
years of observation and pleasant acquaintance could not fail 
to impress us that had O. C. Baker sought the world over for 
one very exactly adapted to his taste, or wants, or the varied 
circumstances attendant upon his life, he could not have suc- 
ceeded better than in the choice of a wife which he actually 
made. 

And so the new seminary was launched, classes formed, and 
labors assigned. With commendable energy and courage, and 
with characteristic prudence and wisdom, did Baker address 
himself to the arduous labors that awaited him. He was, from 
the beginning, a competent, popular, and successful teacher 
and lecturer. Whatever might be the branch of study that 
devolved upon him to teach, he spared no. pains to qualify 
himself for his task. His previous or general acquaintance 
with the study could not satisfy him. He was fain to reach 
out and gather facts and illustrations, sparing no pains that he 
might be able to present to his pupils the fullest knowledge 
possible of the subject in hand. That thorough conscientious- 
ness which marked his whole life seemed specially prominent 
with him as a teacher of youth. In his mind and heart there 
lived a keen sense of duty which he owed to his classes. In- 
struction was not with him a mere routine to be begun and 
ended. He would do his whole part toward forming as well 
as informing the minds of the youth before him, and in shap- 
ing and qualifying them for the realization of a happy and 
noble future. And, cherishing such views as these, not only 
did he lay himself out for a faithful and complete performance 
of his work, but he loved that work with the love of an enthu- 
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siast, while he prosecuted it with the pure and elevated mo- 
tives of a Christian. His appropriate business was his delight, 
andit was with difficulty that he could be diverted from what 
he contemplated as his high calling. Though entirely respect- 
able as a preacher, and as such always acquitting himself well, 
yet, during those years in which he was occupied as a teacher, 
whether in the seminary or in the institute, there ever seemed 
with him a backwardness to entering the pulpit. Hence, with 
sympathies warm and gentle as those of a woman toward his 
ministerial brethren, he was, however, wont to shrink from 
their solicitations to aid in their pulpit labors, and always 
seemed to evince a decided preference that “the preachers 
should do their own preaching.” 

Herein, in fact, might have been seen a prominent characteris- 
tic of the man. He craved to be a man of one work, and to one 
work he sought to dedicate all the talents and energies with 
which he was endowed, esteeming that therein lay his prov- 
ince and his duty, and that he was incompetent or unable for 
much that was external to his profession. And this, it seems 
almost superfluous to add, was one of the grand secrets of his 
success. This it was that enabled him to stand almost unri- 
valed as a teacher in any branch of study to which he gave his 
attention, and in which he undertook to impart instruction. 
Fruitful of invention, apt and ample in illustration, indefati- 
gable in research, charged with a generous enthusiasm, inspired 
with a single aim, and prompted to a full and firm endeavor, 
he came to his classes possessed of conscious strength for his 
work, and with a complete mastery of the business before him. 
Strong was he as a teacher, yet, as he taught, there was no 
affectation of strength—no needless ostentation of ability or 
learning. True, there were in that lecture-room animation, 
vivacity, assurance, sunshine ; but, withal, the same calmness, 
the same gentle, affable spirit, that marked him in his general 
intercourse and habits elsewhere. 

Of Baker as a preacher, it is no disparagement to say that he 
was less distinguished here than as a teacher. It must be re- 
membered that preaching was not his delight, as was teaching ; 
nor were his natural gifts in that direction equal to those that 
fitted him to shine so conspicuously in the professor’s chair. 
It should be also remembered that most of his public life prior 
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to his election to the episcopacy was devoted to teaching—a 
calling which, when long and earnestly pursued, is discerned 
to induce habits of thought, expression, and manner generally 
not precisely favorable to that special style of preaching most 
agreeable to the popular taste. The truly eloquent and popu- 
lar preacher is ordinarily one with whom preaching is a famil- 
iar and regular exercise, and not a mere occasional or incidental 
effort. This preacher has preaching for his great calling and 
work. Ile preaches often, and loves to preach. He preaches 
the word—the great word of life and salyation—in distinction 
from a mere intellectual deliverance, whether scientific, phil- 
osophical, ethical, or even religious. He communes much and 
long with the Holy Scriptures, and dwells amid the heavenly 
baptismal influences, and walks with God, and has the won- 
drous salvation of the Gospel as his own heart experience from 
day to day, and loves God with all his heart, and loves his 
race with a love which many waters cannot quench. Some- 
where here lies the secret of truly great and eloquent preach- 
ing. The Wesleys, and Whitefield, and Fletcher, all under- 
stood and exemplified it, and so have a goodly number of their 
sons in the gospel, dead and living. But, alas! not all are such 
preachers—we fear, not the majority; not all, even, of those 
whom the multitude deem the most eloquent and able. 

The preaching of Baker might have been justly character- 
ized as sound iv sentiment, orderly in arrangement, chaste and 
correct in style, clear and distinct in statement, pertinent in 
illustration, convincing in argumentation, and sober and dig- 
nified in delivery. As he preached there was discernible very 
little of chaff among the wheat, very few confused or unmean- 
ingremarks. He was but slightly given to anecdote ; he never, 
in preaching, we believe, awakened a smile, and he seldom 
extorted a tear. His demeanor in the pulpit was faultless ; he 
was there perfectly himself, assuming no airs, indulging no 
violent gestures, and evincing no constraint or uneasiness—with 
attitude firm and dignified, a voice clear and musical, yet, 
under excitement, often soaring and rapid as he rounded to 
the close of his sermon. On the whole, he was no mean 
preacher, but one to whom thoughtful men and women were 
wont to listen with interest, and often with delight, as the ear- 
nest and faithful message issued from his lips. For if Baker 
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was wanting in one or another of the more showy and popular 
elements of a great and eloquent preacher, he was far from 
any lack in what must be reckoned as the basis of all truly 
excellent preaching. He was well read and sound as a theo- 
Jogian. He had found time for a careful study of Christian 
doctrine generally, and was specially conversant with all the 
prominent writers of his own Church, possessing himself of 
a thorough understanding of their sentiments and spirit; and 
if, in his labors at the institute, the department of theology 
had devolved upon him, instead of the one he so ably sustained, 
his light would have shone there with at least an equal ra- 
diance and brilliancy. 

Ten years of his early manhood did Baker devote to the 
labor of instruction at Newbury Seminary, having during the 
latter half of that term of time the principalship of the insti- 
tution. They were years of great and severe labors, and it 
seems needless to add that, in all his relations to the seminary, 
he acquitted himself honorshly and well, and, retiring from 
the school, he failed not to leave there a name fragrant with 
a thousand beautiful memories. A few years as pastor and 
presiding elder succeeded, when Baker received an imperative 
call to a professorship in the Biblical Institute, then just com- 
mencing its eventful career. This enterprise was new in 
American Methodism, and, as was very natural, was not with- 
out opposition even in high places and among the truly excel- 
lent of the ministry and membership of the Church. At the 
same time it had, on the other hand, strong and determined 
advocates. Such men as Abel Stevens, Charles K. True, 
James Porter, and others, were among the earliest to take up 
their pens in its favor. Meanwhile, the great question came 
presently into discussion in the several New England Confer- 
ences, where slowly yet surely the object commended itself to 
the understandings and hearts of the ministry, and opposition 
to a similar extent yielded or became silent. 

That man of mark, John Dempster, had long cherished in 
his heart of hearts the idea of a biblical and theological school 
for the benefit of the Methodist ministry, and was now gird- 
ing himself for its realization with all that calm yet deter- 
mined and indomitable energy for which he was so distin- 
guished. Passing from conference to conference, he stood up 

Fourtn Serres, Vor. XXX.—8 
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in the presence of his brethren, and with his clear, solemn, 
and stirring eloquence he unfolded, in masterly argument and 
forceful illustration, the genuine philosophy lying at the foun- 
dation of such a school of the prophets as was in contempla- 
tion. His efforts were not in vain. The school arose into ex- 
istence — arose amid strugglings and difticulties, yet under 
favorable auspices, for Dempster and Baker were its earliest 
professors and guides. 

Here, in this his new professorship, the real ability and 
strength of Baker shone forth with genuine and unsullied brill- 
iancy. He was no longer a youth, and no novice in the great 
work of instruction. He was a veteran, rather; had seen long 
and arduous service in the momentous business of training and 
instructing youthful minds. Moreover, he had been a faithful 
student of the various learning adapted to the sacred calling, 
and had, for several years, been exercising himself in the active 
ministry. Thus he came to his new work laden with the rich 
experience and practical knowledge which contributed so 
largely to fit him for the duties appertaining to his sacred pro- 
fession. The Homiletical Department of studies and exercises 
came mainly under his supervision, including a thorough exam- 
ination of the Methodist polity, spirit, and usages; and in 
this class of studies few men in the Church were more fully 
competent to guide, instruct, and counsel candidates for the 
Methodist ministry. It was in connection with these lectures 
that his work on the Discipline gradually took shape, and grew 
into the admirable treatise which he published shortly after 
entering the episcopacy. This, the only extended literary 
effort which he saw fit to give to the world, presents a clear 
and full digest and illustration of what may be termed Methodist 
law, and deservedly received from the press of the Church 
the highest commendation. 

It was not long after entering upon his labors at the institute 
before, from various quarters, were evident pointings toward 
Professor Baker as a candidate for the episcopacy. His pres- 
ent position brought him more prominently to the notice of 
influential ministers in and out of New England, who could 
hardly fail to discern in him several special qualifications for 
the high office alluded to. Thus, in connection with this office, 
his name, with others, began to be frequently agitated in min- 
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isterial circles; and when the General Conference of 1852 
had assembled, at which several bishops would be necessarily 
elected, Baker’s name was soon observed to hold special 
prominence as the New England candidate. The election 
occurring, he, with three other candidates, Scott, Simpson, and 
Ames, were chosen on the first balloting. 

It is quite possible, if not entirely certain, that Baker, on 
taking his seat in that Conference, entertained little or no ex- 
pectation of such an election. We think he had no aspirations 
for the office, for he seemed never to aspire to any office, and 
certainly never sought promotion. He seemed, rather, always 
to love to walk in lowly paths, and to feel a shrinking from 
new and heavy responsibilities. He was contented as a simple 
teacher, and asked for no principalship. He was contented as 
a pastor, and sought no presiding eldership. And so he was con- 
tented as a professor, and sought no bishopric. And, pending 
his assumption of that highest office in American Methodism, 
with its attendant responsibilities, it certainly seemed to those 
who had been long acquainted with his modest pretensions, 
and his dread of public notice and public station, that the 
solemn weight of the new duties to which he was now called 
would prove almost too fearful for endurance. Yet this was a 
mistake. This new and modest Bishop walked up amid his 
fresh and untried obligations and labors with a firm and delib- 
erate step. No shrinking or tremor was visible. He seemed 
to be at once familiar with the new situation, and conscious of 
ample strength to occupy and honor it. Taking his turn, pres- 
ently, to preside over that great Conference in which he was 
quietly sitting, the other day, as one of its members, he had all 
the seeming of perfect self-possession; and, though the youngest 
Bishop, we believe, that ever stood before such a Conference, 
there was apparent an entire familiarity with all the rules 
governing the presiding officer, and a promptness in their ob- 
servance, accompanied with a propriety and dignity of bearing 
and demeanor such as surprised his friends, and confirmed 
their assurance of his capability for his new position and 
obligations. 

And so did Bishop Baker go forth to grapple with his un- 
tried and grave duties as one of the superintendents of the 
great Methodist Episcopal Church. With what wisdom, en- 
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ergy, fidelity, diligence, ability, and promptitude, he labored 
in his new and widely extended field of toil and sacrifice, and 
with what uniform gentleness, affability, sympathy, and broth- 
erly affection, he bore himself in all his intercourse, official and 
unofficial, with his brethren, needs not to be detailed here. 
He, doubtless, knew and felt that he was a Bishop of a great 
and powerful Church ; he shut not his eyes to the sacredness 
and dignity of his position. At the same time, his characteris- 
tic humility, modesty, and simplicity never forsook him. He 
persisted in remaining a man among men, a brother among 
brethren, delighting to be reckoned a servant of the disciples, 
and deeming himself, we doubt not, among the least of them all. 

To us, short-sighted mortals, incapable of seeing afar, it 
seemed a wondrous pity that such a man and such a Bishop 
should be so early removed from the Church and the 
world. Painfully pleasant is it to think of Bishop Baker 
as having been destined, in providence, to tarry long on the 
earth; to have passed on to a green and vigorous old age— 
his intellect clear and strong as ever, his form still erect and 
full, his step still firm and dignified, his old and whitened 
head still uplifted among his brethren, his beautiful smiles 
still beaming sunshine around him, his voice still firm in 
speech and song, and his venerable and noble presence a bless- 
ing to see! 

But paint not the picture: it was never to be seen or ad- 
mired. “His sun has gone down while it was yet day;” 
and it is better to think of him as away, somtwhere, in the 
heavenly Paradise, communing, it may be, with Fisk and other 
beautiful spirits that ascended aforetime; and mingling with 
the angels—perchance “a little lower than they ;” and, like 
Daniel, the greatly beloved, “standing in his lot till the end 


of the days.” 
“O, though oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside, 
If I but remember only, 
Such as these have lived and died!” 
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No funeral coriége was ever seen more splendid than that 
which conveyed the remains of one of the greatest intellects 
whose influence the world has ever felt—of the mightiest con- 
queror of all time. What grander sight than this golden car, 
drawn by sixty-four mules, each with its golden cover and 
golden bells, as it moved slowly from Chaldsa across desert 
and mountain, through the hills and vales of Palestine, to 
carry its precious deposit to the tomb which gave to the whole 
quarter of Alexandria where it stood the name of “ The Body.” 
That tomb has gradually dwindled away to a wretched Mussul- 
man chapel, kept by an aged crone, who watches over a hum- 
ble shrine called “The Grave of Iskander.” But the whole 
world was long filled, according to the emphatic saying of De- 
mades, “ with the odor of that interment.” * 

Two years previously (B. C. 331) this master mind, then in 
the apparent vigor of his manhood, had stood upon the spot 
whither his remains were now bronglit for a final resting. He 
was then on a rapid journey to the oasis of Ammon; + but, as 
with the eagle’s glance, his discerning eye beheld in the little 
fishing town of Rhacotes the possibility of creating that which 
hitherto the eastern shores of the Mediterranean had entirely 
lacked-—a magnificent harbor. The low, level reef of the Isle 
of Pharos furnished the opportunity—when connected with the 
mainland by a mole—of such a shelter for ships as neither 
Tyre, nor Sidon, nor Joppa had ever been able to afford. 
And beyond this magnificent harbor the mighty conqueror 
perceived the city which should constitute the capital of his 
vast empire, the point of union of two, or, rather, of three 
worlds; the place where Europe, Asia, and Africa were to 
meet and hold communion. 

A glance at the map will show what an éu@dAde yije—a cen- 
ter of the world—this Alexandria is, and perhaps arouse the 


suspicion that it has not yet fulfilled its whole destiny, but may 
become at any time a prize for contending nations, or the cen- 


ter of some world-wide empire to come.{ Communicating 


* Grote, Hist. of Greece, xii, 346. + Sharpe, Hist. of Egypt, i, 220, et al. 
| Readers of history need not to be reminded of the flourishing condition of 
Alexandria in the early Christian period, and how, until the establishment of the 
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with Europe and the Levant by the Mediterranean, with India 
by the Red Sea, it is certain of boundless supplies of food from 
the desert-guarded valley of the Nile, to which it forms the 
only key, thus keeping all Egypt, as it were, for its own private 
farm.* 

Though Alexander was not destined to carry out his own 
magnificent schemes, but was obliged to leave them for execu- 
tion to his most intimate friend, companion-in-arms, and once 
even the saviour of his life—the great Ptolemy—posterity failed 
not to acknowledge their author; and the first Ptolemy himself 
earned most worthily his distinctions by the zealous manner 
in which he repaid his royal master and lifelong associate by 
giving the city the name of its projector. And why should he 
not have done so? Not Constantine was more identified with 
the city on the shores of the Bosphorus than was Alexander 
with that at the mouth of the Nile. His friend Hephestion 
became its guardian hero. The military cloak of Alexander 
supplied its outline. It was his own plan for Babylon resusci- 
tated ; even the rectangular streets of the Asiatic capital were 
reproduced.¢ In the later Jewish phraseology it even bore the 
name of Babylon.t 

Besides, was it not this self‘same Alexander who had made 
possible the establishment of the world’s capital, and in this 
place? Had he not paved the way by effecting the union of 
she European and Asiatic races under one empire, leading to 
the spread of the Greek language as the common vehicle of 
communication in the Eastern, and, ultimately, in the whole 
civilized world? It was a striking remark of Hegel § that 
Greece, the blooming youth of the world, came in with the 
youth Achilles and went out with the youth Alexander. But 
if Grecian history died with Alexander, Grecian influence was 
created by him. If Hellas ceased, Hellenism, the spirit of the 
Greek race throughout the Eastern world, at least, began its 
career with the conquests of Alexander. | 
Saracen power even, it rivaled Constantinople as the capital of the world by the al- 
most fabulous wealth of its 600,000 inhabitants. It boasted the splendor of 4,000 
palaces, the luxury of 5,000 baths, and provided for entertainment to the number 
of 400 theaters. See Sharpe, History of Egypt, (revised edition, 1877.) 

* Kingsley, Alexandria and her Schools, p. 61. 

+ Stanley, Jewish Church, iii, 269. t Surenhusius, Mishna, v, 240. 

§ Philosophy of History, p. 233. | Stanley, Jewish Church, iii, 261. 
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It is true, Hellenism, as it was carried over the world by the 
armies of Alexander, was already exhausted and faded. Alex- 
ander, though a disciple of Aristotle, was himself a wild graft 
upon the olive-tree of Hellenism ; and whatever he intended to 
consuminate by the force of his arms was, undoubtedly, less 
the dissemination of the Grecian spirit than the subjection of 
the nations under his rule. Nevertheless, a Grecian culture 
went along with him, which, although pretty well antiquated, 
was yet new to those countries. Indeed, Plutarch looked upon 
it as the great mission of Alexander to transplant Grecian cult- 
ure into distant countries,* and to conciliate and fuse into one 
Greeks and barbarians. He says of him, not without reasor, 
that he was sent of God for this purpose, + though he did not 
divine that this end itself was to be only subsidiary to, and 
the means of, a higher—to make the united peoples of the 
East and West more accessible for the new creation that was 
to proceed from Christianity, and, in the combination of the 
elements of Oriental and Hellenic culture, to prepare for Chris- 
tianity a material in which it might develop itself. 

Whatever Alexander’s motive elsewhere, at the transforming 
of Rhacotis he sought to establish the highest forms of Greek 
civilization, and to produce an intellectual condition that should 
be the rival of Athens in her proudest day. Mind this dis- 
tinguished disciple of the illustrious Aristotle but too well 
knew to have been the power of the Greeks; and in this Afri- 
can city, to become the center of the three continents of the 
then known earth, the Greek philosopher and Hebrew theolo- 
gian were invited to take their abode, and labor until Hellen- 
ism and Judaism would effect an indissoluble union, and the 
world be given not only a common capital and a common lan- 
guage, but also a common faith. 

Under the Ptolemies this desire was given a practical appli- 
cation. And yet the outcome of all the Ptolemaean appliances 
was of little or no account, if we except the great collection of 
manuscripts and art treasures. The wisest men, though gath- 
ered in from the most learned centers of the world, failed to 
produce any thing that was really worth preserving. True, 

* Ta BapBapixa toig EAAnviKoicg Kepdoat, Kai tiv éAAdda orsigar, Sce Plu- 
tarch’s J. Orat. de Alex. virtute s. fortuna, § 10. 

¢ Koww0g jreww Sedd_ev dpuootng kai diaAAaxtne Tov baw vouifwr. L. c. ¢. 6. 
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Grecian culture became a new element of life, but without 
being able to exhibit a creative power to effect healthful pro- 
ductions. In this new Grecian home ancient custom was ad- 
hered to; learned critical investigation and research were in- 
duiged in with the desire to adopt and reproduce the external 
form of ancient science and learning; there existed a pedan- 
tic, would-be learning, which was not fertilized by a native 
scientific energy. In physics they did. but little at Alexan- 
dria; in art, nothing ; in metaphysics, less than nothing. Says 
Kingsley :— 


You must not suppose that the philosophers whom the Ptol- 
emies collected (as they would any other marketable article) by 
liberal offers of pay and patronage were such men as the old 
Seven Sages of Greece, or as Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, In 
these three last, indeed, Greek thought reached not merely its 
greatest height, but the edge of a precipice, down which it rolled 
headlong after their decease. ... When the Romans destroyed 
Greece God was just and merciful. The eagles were gathered to- 
gether only because the carrion needed to be removed from the 
face of God’s earth. And at the time of which I now speak the 
signs of approaching death were fearfully apparent. Hapless and 
hopeless enough were the clique of men out of whom the first two 
Ptolemies hoped to form a school of philosophy ; men certainly 
clever enough, and amusing withal, who might give the kings of 
Egypt many a shrewd lesson in kingcraft and the crafts of this 
world, and the art of profiting by the folly of fools and the selfish- 
ness of the selfish ; or who might amuse them, in default of fight- 
ing cocks, by puns and repariees, and battles of logic—* how one 
thing cannot be predicated of another,” or “ how the wise man is 
not only to overcome every misfortune, but not even to feel it,” 
and other such weighty questions, which in those days hid that 
deep unbelief in any truth whatsoever which was spreading fast 
over the minds of men. .. during those frightful centuries which 
immediately preceded the C hristian era, when was fast approach- 
ing that di irk chaos of unbelief and unrighteousness which Saul of 
Tarsus so an: ilyzes and describes in the first chapter of his E pistle 
to the Romans; when the old light was lost, the old faiths extinct, 
the old reverence for the laws of family ‘and national life de- 
stroyed, yea, even the natural instincts themselves perverted ; that 
chaos whose darkness Juvenal and Petronius and Tacitus have 
proved in their fearful pages not to have been exagger: ated by the 
more compassionate, though more righteous Jew. —Pp. 55-63. 


Fortunately for the Macedonians, another Eastern nation 
very gradu: lly became closely intermingled with them, and 
from this race-mixture came that superior product which gave 
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to Alexandrian thought not only a new impulse, but a superior 
life. When Hellenism was transferred to Alexandria Grecian 
spirit, as we-have seen, was in an exhausted and faded condi- 
tion; but together with Hellenism had come Judaism also. 
True, the latter was not sought for and imported at the bid- 
ding of the mighty conqueror of three worlds, but he had suf- 
fered the Jews to make their homes in Alexandria, and thus 
Judaism found its establishment then and there. The Ptol- 
emies also pursued the same conciliating policy, and Judaism 
gained strength and developed so much at Alexandria that 
this city became a center of Jewish thought and learning for 
several centuries, and its rabbins were called “the light of 
Israel.”* 

The commercial enterprise of the race, never since extinct, now 
for the first time found an outlet. The Jews gradually became 
a separate community under their own chief, entitled ethnarch 
or alabarch, and represented more than a third of Alexandria, 
with a council corresponding to that which ultimately ruled at 
Jerusalem. This was the only settlement of permanent inter- 
est. Other colonies may be traced here and there under the 
Ptolemzean rule, in insulated fragments. One was the band of 
Samaritans,+ who, still keeping up their deadly feud, retired 
to the Thebaid. Another was the group of Anchorites by the 
Lake Mareotis, forerunners of the parents of Christian monasti- 
cism. Another powerful community was settled at Cyrene— 
just become a dependency on Egypt—destined to react on the 
nation in Palestine t by their special synagogue at Jerusalem. 
Another, still in the future, but drawn by the same friendly influ- 
ence of the Greco-Egyptian dynasty, was the settlement at Leon- 
topolis. In a word, the Jews had established for themselves 
a home in Egypt. Whether they emigrated thither only with 
Alexander, or whether some refugees had already gone there 
with Jeremiah after the dissolution of the Judean Common- 
wealth, we will not investigate; they were there under tlie 
Ptolemies, fully nationalized and naturalized. Whatever there 
was of Grecian learning at Alexandria was brought to the very 
doors of the Israelite community. The museum, with its unique 
library, the scholars who frequented the court—Enuclid the 


* Herzfeld, Geschichte Israels, iii, 437, et al. + Josephus, Ant., x1, 8. 
¢ Acts ii,1; vi, 1; Herzfeld, iii, 321. 
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geometrician; Apelles, the painter; Eratosthenes, the gram- 
marian—all ministered joyfully and created a most fostering 
atmosphere.* Soon the Grecian tongue was their language, 
which they employed not only in their daily life, but also in 
their religion, the Jewish religion. They went so far that 
they erected for themselves a temple at Leontopolis, a city in 
the Province of Heliopolis, which was a copy of the temple at 
Jerusalem. They did so not to secede from Jerusalem, to break 
off all connection with their mother country, but with the 
full consciousness that they belonged entirely to the country in 
which they lived, and because they desired there to fully grat- 
ify their religions wants. This temple was called, after its 
founder, the Zemple of Onias; and though it was not fully 
recognized in Palestine, it was, nevertheless, not condemned as 
an idolatrous undertaking.+ The temple was a visible habita- 
tion, but the spirit, the doctrine, was of far higher importance ; 
this, too, must needs be made accessible to them in Hellenism 
in the Grecian language, and so the translation of the Bible was 
undertaken. It is true, the work was not indispensable and 
the need not immediate. They had not yet altogether been 
estranged from the Hebrew language; but, at all events, they 
were no longer so much at home and versed in it that they 
could have mastered the book which was to offer them the 
bread and water of life; it was the Grecian language that 
must bring it home to them.t 

Once the feat accomplished, the great translation had, the 
Jewish community would not content themselves with ascrib- 
ing to so great a work so humble an origin, and so they ac- 
counted for its existence in a legendary dress. The story took 
two forms. One was that King Ptolemy Philadelphus, wish- 
ing to discover the difference between the Jews and the Samari- 
tans, summoned § five translators—three representing the Sa- 
maritans, one Jew, amd one assessor. The Samaritans un- 
dertook the Pentateuch, the Jew the later books, and the king 
approved the Samaritan version. This was, doubtless, the 


* Sharpe, Egypt, vii; Herzfeld, iii, 446-458. 

+ Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, iii, ch. 5. ¢ Geiger, Judaism, 1, 146. 

§ The number five also appears in the Talmudic traditions (Sopherim, i, 7,) 
quoted in Herzfeld, iii, 536. Two names were connected with the work by tradi- 
tion—Aristobulus with Exodus, Lysimachus with Esther. (Gratz, iii, 35). 
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Samaritan tradition. It points to the gradual growth of the 
work. It also may connect itself with the venerable high- 
priest Hezekiah,* whom Hecateus met in Egypt, and who 
appears to have been the chief of the sacerdotal order, not in 
Jerusalem, but in Samaria. The larger story + is that of which 
the full account is given in the letter ascribed to Aristeas, a 
courtier of Ptolemy II. This account rose above the level 
of the sectarian differences of Jew and Samaritan, and attached 
itself to the wide sympathies of the great patrons of Gentile 
literature : 


Ptolemy Philadelphus (thus ran the tale) was resolved to en- 
rich his new library by so important a treasure as an intelligible 
version of the sacred books of so large a glass of his subjects. 
Seventy-two delegates were sent from the high-priest at Jerusa- 
lem—it may be, as in the story, so as to give six from each of-the 
twelve tribes, or in order to correspond to the sum total of the 
Jewish Council, or in accordance with the mystic number which 

ervades this and other Eastern stories.{ A long catalogue ex- 
isted of the splendid tables, cisterns, and bowls, which Josephus § 
describes as if he had seen them, and which are said to have been 
sent by Ptolemy at this time as presents to conciliate the Jewish 
high-priest to the work. A local tradition long pointed out the 
island of the Pharian light-house as the scene of their labors. 
There, it was believed, they pursued their work, withdrawn in that 
seagirt fortress from the turmoil of the streets of Alexandria, and 
with the opportunity of performing every morning their religious 
ablutions in the sea which washed their thresholds—and on the 
shore of which, as late as the second century, were shown the re- 
mains of the seventy, or the thirty-six, cells in which the trans- 
lators had been lodged, and in which (so the later Alexandrian 
tradition maintained) each produced by miracle exactly the same 
inspired version as all the rest, without one error or contradiction. 


The very story, fictitious as it may be,“ of the splendor of 
the reception of the translators at Alexandria, indicates the 


* Josephus, C. Ap. Herzfeld (iii, 538) founds this conjecture on the facts, (1) that 
no Jewish Hezekiah is known at this time; (2) that the Samaritan high-priest 
in Alexander’s time was Hezekiah; (3) that Hecatzeus never distinguishes be- 
tween the Jews and Samaritans. 

+ ‘‘ The letter of Aristeas to Philocrates” is given in Hody, De Bibliorum Texti- 
bus Originalibus, pp. i-xxvi. For the discussions of details see ibid., 1-9; Ewald, 
v, 249; Kuenen, iii, 171; Herzfeld, iii, 545. 

¢See Ewald, v, 252. § Josephus, Ant., xii, 2, 7, 8, 9. 

| Justin (Cohort. ad Grecos, c. 34) saw the seventy cells. Kpipbanes, De Pond. 
et Mens., c. vii, viii, speaks of thirty-six cells, in which they were logged, two and 
two, with two scribes to each. (Comp. Irenzeus, Adv. Her., iii, 24.) 

J See Ewald, History of the Jews, v, 253. 
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pride which was taken in the work. The eagerness of the 
tradition to connect the translation with the Grecian king and 
his universal library shows how gladly it was welcomed as a 
bridge between the Jewish and the Gentile world. The fan- 
tastic addition, which was made in Christian times, of the pre- 
ternatural inspiration of the seventy translators, shows how 
readily the new takes the place of the old, and exhibits in the 
most striking form the transference, which has again and again 
occurred, of the same reverence—it may be even of the same 
superstition—for the new version as had formerly clung with 
exclusive attachment to the old. 

If ever there was a translation which by its importance rose 
to a level with the @riginal, it was this. It was not the orig- 
inal Hebrew, but the Septuagint translation, through which 
the religious truths of Judaism became known to the Greek 
and the Roman. It was the Septuagint which was the Bible 
of the evangelists and apostles in the first century, and of the 
Christian Church for the first age of its existence, which is still 
the only recognized authorized text of the Eastern Church, and 
the basis of the only authorized text of the Latin Church. 
Widely as it differs from the Hebrew Scriptures in form, in 
substance, in chronology, in language—unequal, imperfect, gro- 
tesque, as are its renderings-—it has, nevertheless, through large 
periods of ecclesiastical history, rivaled, if not superseded, those 
Scriptures themselves. This substitution was, no doubt, in 
great measure based on the fable of the miraculous accuracy 
of the translation, and has led to the strongest theological con- 
fusions in the treatment of the Bible by the older Churches— 
which thus claim for two contradictory texts the same author- 
ity, and avowedly prefer the translation to the original. 

3ut still, if “the noble army of translators,” as they have been 
sometimes called, may look with affectionate veneration on 
Jerome’s cell of Bethiehem, on Luther’s study in the castle of 
the Wartburg, on the Jerusalem Chamber, where twice over 
the majestic language of the English Bible has been revised ; 


yet the place of their most sacred pilgrimage should be the 
narrow, rocky islet of the Alexandrian harbor, where was kin- 
dled a brighter and more enduring beacon in the intellectual 
and religious sphere than even the world-renowned Pharos, 
which, in the maritime world, has been the parent of all the 
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lights that, from shore to shore and sea to sea, have guided the 
mariners of two thousand years, 

We do not propose to follow their labor into detail, or to 
give the various instances of the liberties taken with the saered 
text—lengthening the chronology to suit the more exacting 
claims of Egyptian science, softening the anthropomorphic 
representations of the Divinity to meet the requirements of 
Grecian philosophy. But we do wish to point out more clear- 
ly than we have yet done the importance of this undertaking 
to the literary history of that time and of the periods imme- 
diately succeeding. By the acceptance of such a version, if 
not by an open avowal of its need, the Jews acknowledged 
that Hebrew literature had come to an end. If here and there 
a fresh Hebrew book or a fresh Hebrew psalm might be added, 
their entrance was more or less covert, ambiguous, and ques- 
tionable. Just as the fall of the Jewish monarchy broke into 
pieces the civil unity of the nation, so the abandonment of the 
Hebrew tongue broke into pieces the religious unity of Juda- 
ism. The Jewish race now entered the vast world of Hellen- 
ism. Henceforth any book which should win its way must 
be written in Greek, and not in Hebrew.* And if this was 
required of secular literature, it was indispensable in sacred 
books, for they could no longer find incorporation in any other 
than the Greek Bible. The tents of Shem were closed, but 
the doors of Japheth were expanded with a never-ending en- 
largement. The first pages of this Greek volume began with 
the Grecian translation of the Pentateuch ; but its last pages 
were not closed until they had included the last of the writings 
which bore the name of St. John. This was the chief out- 
ward bond between the Jewish and the Christian Scripture. 
By this unity of the sacred language the beginning and end 
of the sacred literature were indissolubly united: and not only 
so, but by its intervention was filled the gap between the Old 
and the New Testament, thus veiling their differences under 
the common garb of Greek. 

Into that vacant space, clothed in the same language, stole 
in those Greek books which in the Latin Church have been 
called “ Deutero-canonical,” and in the Protestant Churches 
“ Apocryphal,” but which in the early ages of Christianity were 

* Stanley, iii, 298. 
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blended, under the common sanction of the Septuagint, with 
the earlier books, which closed with Malachi, the Chronicles, 
or Daniel, according to the varying order in which the Hebrew 
books were arranged.* 

The introduction of these writings into the very heart of the 
ancient Scriptures has had wider consequences than is often 
recognized. First, it must be conceded that the effect of such 
additions as were made to the mixed volume, on which the 
religious system known as Christianity is founded, was ex- 
tremely debasing, for the books of this canon partook largely 
of the enfeebled style, the exaggerated rhetoric, the legendary 
extravagance, and the rigid exclusiveness which character- 
ized the history and literature of the nation after the return 
from the captivity. But, on the other hand, it should also be 
remembered that these additional writings—if you please, “un- 
canonical ”—are invaluable, not only as keeping alive the con- 
tinuity of the sacred literature, for they open, as it were, a 
postern-door into the charmed circle of the sacred books,t+ but 
also because they are, in a large measure, the preludings of a 
high philosophy and faith. 


This is especially true of two of these writings, towering 
above the rest, and which, even by those who most disparage 
the others, are held in reverential esteem. The one, “ The 
Wisdom of the Son of Sirach,” is the recommendation of the 
theology of Palestine to Alexandria; the otlier, “The Wisdom 


of Solomon,” is the recommendation of the theology of Alex- 


andria to Palestine—books furnishing the links which con- 
nect the earlier Hebrew literature with that final outburst of 
religious teaching which is recorded in the Gospels and 


Epistles. 


* Stanley, Jewish Church, vol. iii, lect. xlviii; Westcott, The Bible in the Church ; 
M’Clintock & Strong’s Cyclopedia, articles Apocrypha and Canon. 

+ Says Stanley: “It calls our attention to the fact that there were writings 
which, though denied a place in the canonical Scriptures, yet glance away from 
the outskirts of these Scriptures into the Grecian philosophy and poetry, and have 
been acknowledged by grave theologians, and even by Protestant Churches, (!) 
to be inspired (?) by the same divine Spirit that breathed, though in fuller tones, 
through Isaiah or through David.” This, though a testimony too enthusiastic 
to be unbiased, yet has in it more than a kernel of truth. There is certainly no 
sense in the judgment of absolute rejection of the Apocryphal writings. We need 
but remind of that affecting passage in the autobiography of John Bunyan, (Grace 
Abounding, pp. 62-65,) where he relates how he was for a long period at once com- 
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The Wisdom * of Joshua (or, as the Greeks called him, Jesus) 
the Son of Sirach, B. C. 180, was the first of those writings which, 
from the sanction given to them.by the Church, were called “ Ke- 
clesiastical,” as distinct from “ Canonical,” and thus took to itself 
the name “ Ecclesiasticus,” which properly belonged to them all. 
It was for the Jews of Alexandria first, and then for the Chris- 
tians, “ The Church Book ;” “the favorite book of ecclesiastical 
edification ; ” + the “ Whole Duty of Man,” the “ Imitation ”—the 
“summary of all virtues,” as it was called in its original title. 
In some respects it is but a repetition of the ancient writings of 
Solomon. In some of its maxims it sinks below the dignity of 
those writings by the homeliness of its details, (Eeclus. viii, 11-19; 
xi, 10; xiii, 2; xix, 1; xxix; xxxvii,11,) for guidance of behavior 
at meals, (Ecclus. xxxi, 16,) of commercial speculations, of social ad- 
vancement. But its general tone is worthy of that first contact 
between the two great civilizations of the ancient world, and 
breathes a spirit which an Isaiah would not have condemned, nor 
a Sophocles or a Theophrastus have despised. There is ‘not 
a word in it to countenance the minute casuistries of the later 
rabbies, or the metaphysical subtleties of the later Alexandrians. 
It pours out its whole strength in discussing the conduct of hu- 
man life, or the direction of the soul to noble aims. Here first in 
the sacred books we find the full delineation of the idea of educa- 
tion—the slow, gradual process, “at first by crooked ways, then 
will she return the (Ecclus. iv, 17,) straight way, and comfort 
him, and show him her secrets.” “ At the last thou shalt find her 
rest, and that shall be turned to thy joy. Then shall her fetters 
be a strong defense for thee, and her chains a robe of glory.” 
forted and perplexed by finding deep inward relief from words for which he 
vainly sought within the four corners of his Bible: “ Look at the generations of 
old, and see; did ever any trust in the Lord, and was confounded?” “ Then I con- 
tinued,” he says, ‘above a year, and could not find the place; but at last, casting 
my eyes upon the Apocrypha books, I found it in the tenth verse of the second 
chapter of Ecclesiasticus. This at first did somewhat daunt me, because it was 
not in those texts that we call holy or canonical. Yet as this sentence was the 
sum and substance of many of the promises, it was my duty to take the comfort 
of it; and I bless God for that word, for it was of good to me. That word doth 
stiil oft times shine before my face.” 

*It is strange that any doubt should have ever arisen on the date of Keclesias- 
ticus. The comparison of Haggai i, 1; ii, 1; Zech. i, 7; vii, 1; 1 Mace. xiii, 42; 
xiv, 27, makes it certain that év rH dyd0@ Kal tpiaxooT@ Etec éxi Tod Evepyérov 
BaoiAéwe in the Prologue can vnly mean “ in the thirty-eighth year of King Euer- 
getes;” and asthe first Euergetes only reigned twenty-five years, the date of the 
translation is thus fixed to the thirty-eighth year of the second Euergetes, B. ©. 
132. The indication from the mention of Simon in chap. 1, 1, is less certain. But 
the great probability in favor of identifying him with Simon IL. agrees with the con- 
clusion to be drawn from the interval between the grandfather who wrote and the 
grandson who translated, and this would place the original work about B.C. 180. 

+ A fierce attack upon it, as favoring Arianism, necromancy, and Judaic error, 
was published by Reynolds in 1666. 
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Ecclus. vi, 28. Here is a pointed warning against spoiled chil- 
dren: “Cocker thy child, and he shall make thee afraid; play with 
him, and he will bring thee to heaviness.” Ecclus. xxx, 9. Here 
is the measure of true nobleness: “It is not meet to despise a 
poor man that hath understanding, neither is it convenient to 
magnify asinfulman. Great men and judges and potentates shall 
be honored, yet is there none of them greater than he that feareth 
the Lord. To the slave that is wise shall they that are free 
do service, and he that hath knowledge will not grudge when 
he is reformed.” Ecclus. x, 23,24. Here is the backbone of the 
honest love of truth: “In nowise speak against the truth, but 
be abashed of the error of thy ignorance.” “Be not ashamed 
to confess thy faults, nor swim against the stream of conviction.” 
“Strive for the truth unto death, and the Lord shall fight for thee.” 
Ecclus. iv, 25. There is a tender compassion which reaches far 
into the future religion of mankind: ‘‘ Let it not grieve thee to 
bow down thine ear to the poor, and give him a friendly answer 
with gentleness. Be as a father to the fatherless, and instead of a 
husband to the widow ; so shalt thou be as the son of the Most 
High, and he shall love thee more than thy mother doth.” Ecclus. 

xii, 1. If there is at times the mournful and hopeless view of life 
and of death (Ecclus, iv, 8, 10) which pervades the earlier 

“Preacher,” yet on the whole the tone is one of vigorous, mag- 
nanimous action. He must have been a delightful teacher who 
could so write of filial affection (Ecclus. iii, 12-15; vii, 28) and 
of friendship (Ecclus. vi, 14,15; iv, 10; xii, 8; xix, 13; xxxvii, 2) 
in all its forms, and so rise above the harshness of his relations 
with his slaves. Ecelus. iv, 30; vii, 21; x, 25; xxxiii, 24. He 
must have seen deep into the problems of social life who con- 
trasts as keenly as Bacon or Goethe the judgments of the un- 
educated many and the highly educated few. Ecclus, xxxviii, 24 ; 

xxxix, 11. Yet in the midst of these homely and varied ex “peri- 
ences, which belong only to the imitator of the wise King, a voice 
as of the Prophet and the Psalmist is still heard. Again and 
again the strain is raised, such as Amos and Isaiah had lifted up, 
not the less impressive for the quiet soberness with which it 1s 
urged. It is the same doctrine of the substitution of the moral 
duties for the ceremonial. . . . “To depart from unrighteousness 
is propitiation.” Ecclus, iii, 2,4, 30; v,5,63 vii, 9,10; xxxv, 1-7. 
And underneath all this there still burns the quiet flame of hope 
and resignation. “Look. at the generations of old, and see; fit 
is the passage which “ shone before the face” of Bunyan,] did ever 
any trust in the Lord, and was confounded? As his majesty 
is, so is his mercy.” Ecclus. ii, 4-18. Both by example and by 
definition there is no more exalted description of the true great- 
ness of prayer. Ecclus. xxiii, 1-6; xxxv, 17. But there 1s yet 
another characteristic of the Son of Sirach, more peculiarly his 
own. As the philosophy of the Hebrew Scriptures is contained 
in the larger part of the book—possibly from older documents— 
so their poetry finds a voice in the conclusion, which is beyond 
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question original. It is the song of praise, (Ecclus. xlii, 15-1, 29,) 
which, beginning with the glories of the creation, breaks forth into 
that “ Hymn of the Forefathers,” as it is called in its ancient title, 
to which there is no parallel in the Old Testament, but of which 
the catalogue of the worthies of faith in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is an obvious imitation. Here and here only is a full expression 
given to that natural instinct of reverence for the mighty dead 
which has in these striking words been heard from generation to 
generation in the festivals of the great benefactors of Christen- 
dom, or when the illustrious of the earth are committed to the 
grave. “Let us now praise famous men, and the fathers that 
begat us.” Ecclus, xliv, 1. “Their bodies (Ecclus, xliv, 14) are 
buried in peace, but their name liveth for evermore.” It begins 
with the unknown sages of antiquity ; it closes with the “ Ultimus 
Judzorum,” as it seemed, of his own generation, Simon the Just. 
Well might the grandson delight to render into Greek for the, 
countrymen of Pindar and Pericles a roll of heroes as noble as 
were ever commemorated at the Isthmian games or in the Athe- 
nian Ceramicus, 

The “ Wisdom of the Son of Sirach ” was followed, at how long 
an interval we know not, by “The Wisdom of Solomon.” As the 
former book was the expression of a sage at Jerusalem with a 
tincture of Alexandrian learning, so the latter book was the expres- 
sion of an Alexandrian sage, presenting his Grecian ideas under the 
Sorms of Jewish history. We feel with him the oppressive at- 
mosphere of the elaborate Egyptian idolatry. (Wisdom xiii, 2-19; 
xv, 17-19.) We see through his eyes the ships passing along the 
Mediterranean waters into the Alexandrian harbor. (Wisdom 
xiv, 1-6.) We trace the footprint of Aristotle in the enumeration, 
word by word, of the four great ethical virtues. (Wisdom viii, 7.) 
We recognize the rhetoric of the Grecian sophists in the Ptole- 
mean Court, (Wisdom v, 9-12; xi, 17-18.) We are present at 
the luxurious banquets and lax discussions of the neighboring 
philosophers of Cyrene. (Wisdom ii, 1-7.) But in the midst of 
this Gentile scenery there is a voice which speaks with the au- 
thority of the ancient prophets to this new world. The book is a 
signal instance of the custom prevalent in the two countries be- 
fore the Christian era, both in the Jewish and the Gentile world, of 

lacing modern untried writing under the shelter of some venera- 
ble authority. No name appeared for this purpose so weighty as 
that of the great master of the wisdom of Israel. Solomon is 
evoked from the dead past to address the rulers of mankind. . . . 
The conception of “ Wisdom” as “ the personified idea of the 
mind in God, in creation—a mirror in which the world and man- 
kind are ever present to him,” (Ddllinger, Gentile and Jew, ii, 384,) 
is in part derived from the ancient Solomonian theology ; but it 
is colored by the Platonic doctrine, and lends itself to the wide 
development opened by the doctrine of “ the Word” in Christian 
theology, and by the doctrine of “ Law” in European philosophy, 
The very phrases, “love and charity,” “ Holy Spirit,” “only be- 


Fourru Serizs, Vor. XXX.—9 
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gotten,” “manifold,” “philanthropic,” “Providen.e,” “the fa- 
therhood of God,” occur here in the Greek Bible, some of them 
in the Greek language, for the first time, and appear not again 
till we find them in the New Testament. ... And in one special 
quarter of the religious horizon there is a revelation which this 
unknown author is the first to proclaim with the authority of 
firm conviction and deep insight, whether to ‘the Gentile or the 
Jew; namely, the revelation — “of “the hope full of ryrigg 
“the immortality of righteousness.” Wisdom iii, 4; i, 15. In the 
Psalmists and Prophets there had been bright anticipations of 
such a hope, inseparable from their unfailing assurance of the 
power and goodness of the Eternal. But it never took the form 
of a positive, distinct assertion. In the Grecian world a vast step 
forward was taken in the Platonic representations of the last teach- 
ings of Socrates. At last the seed thus sown by the doctrine ot 

“Athenian philosophy fell on the deep soil of a Hebrew faith, and 
struck root downward to a depth from which it has never since 
been eradicated, and bore fruit upward, which has sustained the 
moral life of Christendom to this hour. Nor is it only the force 
and pathos with which the truth of a future existence is urged, but 
the grounds on which it is based, that fill the soul and intensify 
the teaching of this Jewish Phiedo, It is founded on those two con- 
victions, w hich, alike to the most philosophic and the most simple 
minds, still seem the most cogent—the imperfection of a good 
man’s existence if limited to this present life, and a firm grasp on 
the divine perfections. “The souls of the righteous are in the 
hand of God.” “In the sight of the unwise they seemed to die ; 
but they are in peace.” “ He, being made perfect in a short time, 
fulfilled a long time.” “ God created man to be immortal, and 
made him an image of his own eternity. To know God is per- 
fect righteousness, . To know his power is the root of immortal- 
ity.” Wisdom iii, 2; iv, 13; v, 15; xv, 31.—Stanley. 

No wonder that this singular book has been ascribed to 
Philo,* of whom we shall presently have more to say, or to 
that other Jew of Alexandria, + who was “ eloquent and mighty 
in the Scriptures,” and in whom Luther saw the author of the 
mysterious Epistle to the Hebrews. No wonder that Ewald, + 
with his usual insight, declares that “in the deep glow which, 
with all its apparent tranquility, streams through its veins, in 
the nervous energy of its proverbial style, in the depth of its 
representations, we have a premonition of John, and in the 
conception of heathenism a preparation for Paul, like a warm 
rustle of spring ere the time is fully come.” 

It certainly matters but little whether we determine that 
both these productions came out two centuries before or close 

* Jerome, Pref. in Lib. Salom. + Acts xviii, 24. tv, 484. 
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upon the dawn of the new era. They are in any case the 
genuine production of Alexandrian Judaism,* of the union of 
Greek and Hebrew thought. Of course, we would not be un- 
derstood here as saying that the conflict between these two con- 
tending elements had ceased, but, rather, that we have here but 
too clearly manifest the tendency of these times to conciliate the 
Greek philosophy, such as it was then, with biblical monothe- 
ism, foreshadowing the possible gronnd on which the two could 
thet for united action after the cessation of warfare. This is 
no more than should be expected. It is but reasonable to sup- 
pose, ever and anon, that when there is a meeting of two such 
spiritual powers as Hellenism and Judaism, such as Grecian 
culture and Jewish religion—when two such spiritual, world- 
reforming powers come into conflict with each other—that 
conflict must necessarily result in new formations; something 
new will always grow out of it, be it by their antagonism or 
by their spiritual interpenetration ; new creations will be 
evolved, either bearing the character of both, or pre-eminently 
that of one of them, yet impregnated in a certain measure by 
that of the other. The conflict between Hellenism and Judaism 
was principally a spiritual struggle, and its results a radical 
change in the thought and belief of both Jew and Macedonian. 

Ultimately the outcome of this struggle was the formation 
of what came to be known as WVeoplatonism,+ a philosophy 
of syncretism, whose elements are partly Oriental (Alexan- 
drian-Jewish, in particular) and partly Hellenic, but whose 
form is strictly Hellenic, and whose peculiarity of doctrine is 
that it is distinguished from Plato’s own by the principle of 
revelation contained in the new philosophy. 

There must have been attempts to accomplish the fusion of 
Hellenism and Judaism at Alexandria immediately after the 
completion of the Septuagint. In that Greek version of the 
Old Testament Scriptures there is as yet no evidence of a 
combination of Jewish theology with Greek philosophemes, 
But such a combination existed probably in the dogmas of the 
Therapeutee, who held certain doctrines and usages in common 
with the Pythagoreans.{ It is manifestly effected by, and 


§ Munk, Mélanges de Philosophie Jwive et Arabe, ii, 465, 

+ See the article in M’Clintock and Strong’s Encyclopedia. 

t Ritter, Hist. of Philos., iv, 330, sg.; Zeller, Philos. der Griechen, (2d ed.,) iii, 
b, 56, sg.; 368, sg.; Nicolas, Doctrines Religieuses des Juif, pp. 129, 140. 
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clearly revealed as a fait accompli in the teachings of, the 
Jewish philosopher Aristobulus, (about 160 B.C.) He is said 
to have been a Peripatetic, but of his exact relations to this 
philosophy nothing is known. From the few fragments which 
remain of his writings he seems to have been the inventor of 
the allegorical interpretation of Scripture.* His name, how- 
ever, is known in connection with the theory that the wisdom 
of the Greeks was borrowed from Moses through a very ancient 
translation of the Pentateuch.+ Alleging this, Aristobulus, 
with the facile descent of error, labored to strengthen his cause 
by deliberate falsifications of Greek literature—sometimes by 
inventing whole passages, sometimes by interpolating occa- 
sional fragments, in which the ancient Gentile poets + should 
be made to express the elevated sentiments of Hebrew mono- 
theism. He was determined alike to find the Hebrew religion 
in the Greek philosophy and the Greek philosophy in the He- 
brew Scriptures.§ In each of these enterprises there was a 
noble motive but a dangerous method. In the attempt to find 
the Hebrew truth in the Greek he was fired, as many a devout 
Jew might well have been fired, with the desire to claim in 
that glorious literature, now for the first time opening on the 
Oriental horizon, an affinity with that which was deemed most 
sacred in the Jewish faith. | It was like the Renaissance of 
the same literature after the night of the Middle Ages. The 
Jewish priest, like the medizeval ecclesiastic, was ravished with 
the beauty of the new vision, and longed to make it his own. 
But the means by which he endeavored to cross the gulf 
which parted them was 


“A fatal and perfidious bark, 
Built in th’ eclipse, and rigged with curses dark.” 


Yet, whatever the services of Aristobulus, or of his contem- 
poraries and immediate successors, in the development of the 
Judeo-Alexandrian philosophy, or the consequent develop- 


* Stanley, iii, 313; Bleek, Introduction to the Old Testament. 

+ Eusebius, Prep. Evang., vii, 14; xiii, 12. 

t Delitzsch, Gesch. der Jiidischen Poesie, p. 211, sq. 

§ Nicolas, p. 129. | Stanley, iii, 310. 

4 See Valckenaer, Diatribe de Aristobulo, Lugd. Bat., 1806, reprinted in Gais- 
ford's edition of Eusebii, Prep. Evang.; Dibne, ii, 73; Vacherot, Histoire de 
i Ecole d Alexandrie, i, 140; Binde, Aristobuliche Studien, Glogau, 1869. 
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ment there of the Neoplatonic, it was the spirited and prolific 
Jewish theologian, Philo, of Alexandria, the contemporary of 
the founders of Christianity, who gave to ancient Hellenic 
thought (Plato) a Hebrew dress, and, by its union in this trans- 
formed condition with various Oriental elements of speculation, 
produced a syncretism, which for several centuries exercised 
_ an important influence not only on the Greek and Jewish, but 
also on the Christian world.* 

This Philo (surnamed in Latin Judeus, 7.¢., the Jew, in 
Hebrew, “77 pod; in Greek, diAwy [6] ‘Tovdaioc)—the greatest 
of ancient, if not of all, Jewish philosophers—flourished in the 
first century of the Christian era, and was, therefore, a contem- 
porary of Jesus the Christ, and of several of his apostles. Re- 
garding Philo’s personal circumstances we find information in 
Josephus,t Eusebius,t Hieronymus,$ Suidas, Isidorus Pelu- 
siota, Photius. | Later writers mention him as Jedediah the 
Alexandrine.{ The most reliable informations are occasional 
notices contained in the Philonic writings, especially in the 
two works Legatio ad Caium and Contra Flaccum. Accord- 
ing to these Philo was a native, and throughout life a resi- 
dent, of Alexandria. The precise time of his birth is unknown, 
but he represents himself as of advanced age about A. D. 
40, when he was sent as chief of an embassy from the Jews of 
Alexandria to the Emperor Caligula, for the purpose of plead- 
ing their cause against Apion, who charged them with refusing 
to pay due honors to Cesar.** He was then probably about 


* There can be no doubt that from the earliest efforts of the Church in the for- 
mularization of Christian doctrine as a theological system, the philosophy of Plato 
entered largely into the speculations of patristic divines, furnished them with 
methods of reasoning against the subtle crochets which, under the name of “ here- 
sies,” cropped up so abundantly in thuse inquisitive times, and controlled the 
solemn definitions which were accepted by common consent as dogmas of the 
faith. From the position which Philo occupied in the Jewish world we may 
easily conclude that his works would be among the most influential channels 
through which this stream of Greek wisdom joined the rising current of Christian 
theology. See Gfrorer, Kritische Gesch. des Christenthums, vol.i; Dihne, Jidisch- 
Alexandrinische Religionsphilosophie, vol. ii; Schiirer, Lehrb. der N. T. Zeityesch., 
1874, p. 619; Dorner, Person of Christ, i, 22; Matter, Histoire de la Philosophie 
dans ses rapports avec la Religion depuis l'ére Chrétienne, Paris, 1854. 

+ Antiquities, xviii, 8, 1; xx, 5, 2. t Histor. Eceles., ii, 4, sq. 

§ Vir. Tilustr. | Cod. ev. 

§ Beer, Jiidische Sekten., 1, 97. 

** Josephus, Ant., xviii, 8, 1; comp. De Legat. ad Caium, xxviii. 
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sixty years old. If so, he was born about B. C. 20, and was 
contemporary with all the important events of the New Testa- 
ment. He went again to Rome in the reign of Claudius, but 
after this nothing is known with certainty of his whereabouts. 
Philo had a brother employed in the affairs of government at 
Alexandria, named Alexander Lysimachus, who is supposed to 
be the Alexander mentioned in Acts iv, 6, as a man “of the 
kindred of the high-priest.”. That Philo was a member of the 
sacerdotal family is asserted by Josephus,* and also by Ense- 
bius, Jerome, and others, and his own writings indirectly tés- 
tify that such was the fact. There is also reason to believe 
that he belonged to the sect of the Pharisees. In fact, we may 
suppose that he would himself have claimed the name of a 
Pharisee by the same test which St. Paul preferred in his own 
case, “the hope and resurrection of the dead.” That he was 
no Sadducee is abundantly clear from the prominent places 
which “ angels and spirits” occupy in his theological system. 
Philo was eminent for his learning and eloquence. To the 
attainments usually secured by contemporary Jews of his social 
condition + he added an extensive knowledge of the Greek 
philosophy, especially the Platonic, for the acquisition of which 
the most favorable opportunities would occur in Alexandria, at 
that time the very metropolis of the learned world, and the 
home of revived Hellenism. His learning is very clearly at- 
tested, moreover, by the number of Greek writers, especially 
poets, quoted in his works; Homer, Hesiod, Solon, Theognis, 
Pindar, A%schylus, Ion, Sophocles, Euripides; the fabulist 
Zsop; the physician Hippocrates ; the historians Thucydides 
and Xenophon; the geographer Eratosthenes ; and the phi- 
losophers Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, 
Bias, Pythagoras, Ocellus Lucanus, Hippasus, Philolaus, Em- 
pedocles, Xenophanes, Parmenides, Zeno Eleaticus, Heraclitus, 
Democritus, Anaxarchus, Antisthenes, Plato, Aristotle, Theo- 
phrastus, Heraclides,- Critolans, Epicurus, Diogenes, Zeno 
the Stoic, Cleanthes, Chrysippus, Boethius, Pansetius, Posido- 
nius.t 

3esides philosophy Philo entirely mastered the whole Alex- 
andrine biblical science. He knew thoroughly all those va- 
rious explanations of the Bible, especially of the law, some al- 


* Ant., xviii, 8, 1. + Eusebius, Prep. Evang., viii, 13. + Hersfeld, ii, 465. 
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legorical, some strictly literal, which were in vogue at his time 
among the Jews, for he often quotes, criticises, or approves 
them. It is, therefore, most absurd for Scaliger or Cudyorth 
to assert that he was ignorant of Jewish literature and customs; 
and Fabricius and Mangey have most clearly shown that such 
a view is entirely groundless. The supposition of his igno- 
rance of Hebrew must have arisen from the fact that the Jews 
of Alexandria at this time were so little acquainted with the 
original of the Old Testament Scriptures that they had to be 
supplied with the Septuagint and other Greek versions. But 
even Geiger, who says that Philo had but a schoolboy knowl- 
edge of the Hebrew language, concedes that when the transla- 
tion of the Bible was undertaken for the Alexandrian Jews 
“they had not yet been altogether estranged from the Hebrew 
Janguage.” As absurd as is this charge of Philo’s ignorance 
of Hebrew is the charge that Philo’s Greek is unclassical, and 
this because he was a Jew. <As well might we say of the 
Jewish literati of Germany that their style is Jewish-German, 
and not the pure tongue of Lessing and Gervinus. Philo’s 
Greek was, of course, not that of Plato, nor the pure Attic of 
Demosthenes. No one at Alexandria wrote so purely, but 
Philo wrote as did his contemporaries, and as wrote the best 
of them. In his treatise De Vongressu, xiv, Philo refers him- 
self to his own attainments in grammar, philosophy, geometry, 
music, and poetry; and his accomplished and beautiful char- 
acter was thus gracefully attested by his wife, who, when once 
asked why she alone of all her sex did not wear any golden 
ornaments, replied, “The virtue of a husband is a sufficient 
ornament for his wife.” * 

The circumstance that Philo was contemporary with New 
Testament events, coupled with his high intelligence and inter- 
est in sacred learning, as well as with the fact that he once 
visited Jerusalem “ to offer up prayers and sacrifices in the 
temple,” (although only one such visit is referred to,+ his 
piety and devotion probably prompted occasional repetitions 
of this pilgrimage, which were less likely to be mentioned 
because of his modesty and reserve in personal matters,) led 
ancient writers to connect Philo intimately with Christianity. 

* Fragments, ed. Richter, vi, 236. 
+t Richter’s ed. of Fragments, vi, 200. 
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Photius * makes him a friend of the Apostle Peter; as do also 
Eusebius,+ Jerome,t and Suidas. Photius goes so far as to say 
that Philo was admitted into the Christian Church, but after- 
ward fell from it. While we have no direct means of testing 
the truth of such statements, they certainly do not bear evi- 
dence on their face. A man of such decided characteristics as 
Philo could no more have remained quiet after conversion than 
did Saul of Tarsus, and, because we have no utterances from 
him as a Christian, we have reason to reject the story as fabu- 
lous from first to last. Besides, Philo’s own extant writings 
do not give the slightest reference to any such important step, 
and this fact tells even more strongly, if possible, against the 
report. 

We are not quite so sure ourselves that Simon Peter was 
ever at Rome, and it is, therefore, a grave question in our mind 
whether Philo in his probably oft repeated visits to the eternal 
city ever could have encountered this leader of the personal 
disciples of Christ and special apostle to the Jews. But it 
would be curious to speculate, if we could venture to co so, on 
the talk that might be imagined to pass between the princely 
diplomatist of Alexandria and the boatman of the Galilean 
lake. For the main object of Philo’s life, as we gather from 
many recondite treatises which he has left behind him, was to 
build up on the old Jewish faith a religious system which 
should meet the spiritual wants of all mankind. With such 
speculations working in his mind, it might well be supposed 
that he would have taken great interest in the story of the 
carpenter’s Son of Nazareth, and the Gospel which he had 
committed to his followers for proclamation throughout the 
whole world—auan interest, we may assume, of a somewhat patron- 
izing and supercilious sort. For Simon Peter might be sup- 
posed to tell how the Gospel of which he talked was to be 
“ preached to the poor,” whereas Philo was intent on a recon- 
ciliation between Jewish theology and the demand for a prac- 
tical religion preferred on behalf of abstract reasoners and 
students of deep philosophy—the broad-browed thinkers who 
mustered under the Painted Porch of Athens, or held high 
disputations in the groves of the Lyceum. It is curious, too, 
to trace the several fates of the popular and philosophical 


* Bibl. Cod., xv. + Hist. Eccles., ii, 17. ¢ Catal. Script. Eccles. 
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movements, as associated with the two contemporaries, even 
if they never came into contact with each other. In these 
our modern days, the writings sent out by the “Fisherman 
of Galilee” hold their potency in the realms of the Cesars, 
and far beyond, in countries unknown to them; and day by 
day the territory enlarges, and fast hastens the hour when the 
whole world shall own them, revere their author, and bless that 
kind Providence which inspired such teachings. But how 
about the writings which Philo has left behind? How many 
are there who, in the course of every year, care to brush the 
dust from his volumes as they rest in some old-world college 
library, or to find out for themselves how he proposed to deal 
with the great problems which were offering themselves for 
solution about the opening of the Christian era? Nevertheless, 
the thought and inquiry whi®h Philo represented had: a very 
important influence on the early history of Christianity ; and, 
if only for the sake of the man’s own eloquence and earnestness, 
it will well repay the inquirer of the history of intellectual de- 
velopment to ascertain the worth and honesty of those efforts 
which this noble Jew made to furnish a form of religion to his 


fellowmen, at one of the most, if not the most, critical period 
in the history of human thought. 





Art. VIII.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS, 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC QUARTERLY REVIEW, October, 1877. (Philadelphia.)—1. The 
Nuncio and the Two Vicars Apostolic: Adda, Leyburn, and Giffard. 2. Posi- 
tivism and Evolutionism. 3. A Catholic Poet of the Seventeenth Century, 
4. Professor Huxley on Evolution. 5. Hunting Sitting Bull, 6. The Relations 
of the Church and the Constitution of the United States. 7. Syriac Gragnmars. 


Baptist QUARTERLY, Octobor, 1877. (Philadelphia.)—1. Cyprian. 2. Baptist Sue- 
cession. 3. Time of the Second Advent. 4. George Fox and the Early Friends. 
5. Philosophy without Assumptions, 6, Baptism and Remission. 7. Scope of 
Effective Sunday-School Instruction. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, October, 1877. 
(Gettysburgh.)—1. Of Repentance. 2. The Laic Priesthood, 3. Misdevelop- 
ment of the Lutheran Church in America. 4. Rev. David F. Bittle, D.D. 
5. What We are to Live on. 6. The Nature of Language. 1%. Thesis on the 


Galesburgh Rule. 
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UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, October, 1877. (Boston.)—1. Three Races, Three Em- 
pires, and Three Religions. 2, Creation De Nihilo. 3. Judas Iscariot, the 
Apostate: His Sin, Repentance, and Death. 4. Force not the Equivalent of 
Personality. 5. Cushite Origin of the Sacred Writing, Language, and Literature 
of Babylon. 6. Sir James.Edward Smith. 


BrstioTHeca Sacra, October, 1877. (Andover.)—1. The Difficulties of the Concept 
of God. 2. Atonement. 3. The Moral Difficulties of the Old Testament. 4. Presi- 
dent Finney’s System of Theology in its Relations to the So-called New England 

Theology. 5. Identification of Succoth and Penuel. 6. Note on Genesis xi, 26. 

| 7. Is Ilapévo¢g the Correct Rendering of -yq5y in Isaiah vii, 14? 8. The Theo- 
logical Journals of Germany. 

' In the third article Dr. M’Ilvaine, who takes pains to avow 

his full faith in the inspiration of the Old Testament as well as 

of the New, undertakes to solve some of the problems which 

have troubled many thoughtful students of the Scriptures, who 

have committed the mistake of examining institutions and 

events ofa darker age by the light of Christianity and the nine- 
. . ” . y * . 

teenth century. We will let him state for himself the principle 


laid down :— 


















The moral and spiritual light of the New Testament is supe- 
rior to that of the Old; in other words, the revelations of the old 
dispensation were not complete or final, but partial, in great part 
provisional, and necessarily accommodated to the low intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual condition of the people to whom they were 
originally communicated. . . . It is certain from all human expe- 
rience, that truths, ideas, and even rules of moral conduct, which 
present no difficulty to people of developed and cultivated faculties, 
cannot be received, nor even comprehended, by those who are in 
comparatively a low state of intellectual culture, moral sensibility, 
and spiritual enlightenment, such as, beyond a question, was that 
| of the Israelites in the time of Moses. For they were a vast horde 

of emancipated slaves, just escaped from centuries of degrading 

and corrupting bondage, among a people wholly given to the 
grossest idolatries and superstitions. Consequently they were in- 
capable of receiving those high and pure and spiritual revelations 
} of God and divine things which we have in the New Testament. 
¥ These would have made no impression upon their unsusceptible 

moral and spiritual faculties—upon what Christ called the hard- 

ness of their hearts; for which reason, as he explained to the 
) Pharifees, they were accommodated by Moses, in one case at least, 
: with an inferior rule of moral conduct—a significant case which 
/ will come up hereafter, A national education of fifteen hundred 
years in the doctrines of the unity of God, and of the expiation of 
guilt by a sin-bearer, as well as in many other things, was indis- 
iy pensable to prepare them for the reception of the Gospel as revealed 
by Christ and his apostles. The proof of this is, that God actually 
subjected them to such a course of training and preparation under 
their ritual and moral laws, the ministry of their prophets, and 
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the discipline of their wonderful providential history. And thus, 
in the fullness of time, they were actually prepared for the superior 
light of the new dispensation.—Pp, 675, 676. 


Having been placed under the educating discipline of the 
Mosaic law, it was evidently deemed indispensable to the great 
end sought, that the Hebrew people should be completely 
separated from all other nations; and this procedure must 
carry with it all its necessary consequences. Among them was 
the command to exterminate the previous inhabitants of the 
land, on which we have the following :— 


Now the difficulty here is not whether it was right thus to 
destroy, root and branch, a people whose cup of iniquity was full. 
Of this there can be no question with any who believe in the 
providence of God. For it was under his providential govern- 
ment that these nations, like Sodom and Gomorrah, Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, were actually destroyed. But the difficulty is this: 
how the giving of such commands to his moral creatures—how 
his requiring of them to slay without pity such multitudes of their 
fellow-creatures, including, of necessity, the aged and infirm, 
parents and children, infants at the breast, nursing mothers, 
women with child, and in their travail sorrows—how all this is to 
be reconciled with the character of God, the teaching of Christ, 
and, especially, with his law of love to enemies, and pity for the 
feeble and suffering. We do not write for those, if any such 
there be, who cannot feel that there is any difficulty here. 

It may not, indeed, be possible, in the present state of our 
knowledge, to give a solution of this difficulty which shall be per- 
fectly satisfactory. For we are surrounded by mysteries in the 
providence of God—undeniable facts—which no created mind 
can fathom. But it is essential to the account here given us, that 
the agency of the children of Israel in this destruction of the 
Canaanites should be regarded as a solemn judicial act, in execu- 
tion of the judgment of God upon a people whose moral corrup- 
tions were such that their continued existence upon the earth could 
be no longer tolerated ; whose extermination, moreover, was in- 
dispensable in order that the covenant people might be effectually: 
separated from their corrupting influence; in other words, that the 
whole object for which Israel had been called out of the world, 
and consecrated to the work of making the necessary preparation 
for the coming of Christ and the blessings of the Gospel, might 
not be frustrated. Hence its justification is placed upon this 
ground by God himself in the words, “Thou shalt consume all 
the people. . . . They shall not dwell in thy land, lest they make 
thee to sin against me; for if thou serve their gods it will surely bea 
snare unto thee.” And so it proved, wherever they failed to obey 
these commands, in all their subsequent history. At the same 
time, it must be borne in mind that the highest and most spiritual 
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laws of morality had not yet been revealed, nor could be, as is 
proved by the fact, until the time should come when the necessity 
for this outward separation of the people from other nations 
should cease. The commands which were given to them upon 
this subject, as upon all others, had to be accommodated to the 
degree of moral light which they were capable of receiving, and 
they could not go beyond it. Hence this whole transaction must 
be regarded as belonging to a lower moral condition than that for 
which it was intended to prepare, though, doubtless, to the high- 
est which it was possible in consistency with the necessity of thus 
keeping the covenant people sequestered from the influence of the 
heathen.—Pp. 686, €87. 


As illustrative of the abrogation by our Lord of allowances 
of the law of Moses in accommodation to the moral capacities 
of the people, we may take the case of 


Divorce. 

Christ, by his own authority, totally abrogates that freedom 
of divorce which had been previously allowed. For we find 
nothing in the law to restrain any man from putting away his wife, 
or wives, at his own pleasure, nor from marrying other women, 
nor women so divorced from marrying other men. On the con- 
trary, all these customs were tolerated in the following prescribed 
form: “When a man hath taken a wife and married her, and it 
come to pass that she find no favor in his eyes, because he hath 
found some uncleanness in her, then let him write a bill of divorce- 
ment, and give it into her hand, and send her out of his house; 
and when she is departed, she may go and be another man’s wife.” 
And, from the manner in which such divorces are referred to by 
the later prophets, as also our knowledge of human nature, we 
may be sure that they ultimately became very common, and an 
evil of enormous magnitude. . . . But the great reason why this 
freedom was tolerated must have been that which our Lord him- 
self gives, in this passage, where he abrogates it in the most un- 
equivocal manner: “It was said, Whosoever will put away his 
wife, let him give her a writing of divorcement; but I say unto 
you, whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for the cause of 
fornication, causeth her to commit adultery; and whosoever shall 
‘marry her that is [so] divorced committeth adultery.” Now, when 
the Pharisees objected to this doctrine on the ground that Moses 
had authorized them thus to repudiate their wives, he admits the 
fact as undeniable, and assigns as a reason for this toleration the 
hardness of their hearts, which rendered them incapable of receiv- 
ing any better or more perfect rule of moral conduct. At the 
same time he reiterates his own prohibition of what Moses had 
allowed, and on the ground that it was not in accordance with 
the eternal laws of morality—*“ from the beginning it was not so”— 
and affirms on his own authority, as before, that if they should 
continue to practice it they would incur the guilt of adultery: 
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“The Pharisees also came unto him, tempting him, and saying 
unto him, Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife for every 
cause? And he answered and said unto them, Have ye not read 
that he which made them at the beginning made them male and 
female, and said, For this cause shall a man leave father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife; and they twain shall be one 
flesh? Wherefore they are no more twain, but one flesh. What, 
therefore, God hath joined together, let not man put asunder. 
They say unto him, Why did Moses then command to give a 
writing of divorcement, and to put her away? He saith unto 
them, Moses, because of the hardness of your hearts, suffered you 
to put away your wives; but from the beginning it was not so, 
And I say unto you, Whosoever shall put away his wife, except it 
be for fornication, and shall marry another, committeth adultery; 
and whoso marrieth her which is [so] put away doth commit 
adultery.”—Pp. 702-704. 


Norru AMERICAN REVIEW, November, 1877. (Boston.) 1. Resumption of Spe- 
cie Payments. 2. Cavalier de la Salle. 3. The Warin the Kast. 4, The Func- 
tions of Unbelief. 5. The Southern Question. 6. Michelangelo and the Buon- 
narroti Archives. 7. America in Africa, Part II. 8. The Situation in France. 
9. How shall the Nation Regain Prosperity? Part III. 10. The Ultramontane 
Movement in Canada. 

In the article on “ The Southern Question,” one of the ablest 
in this brilliant number, Mr. Charles Gayarré, a Louisianian, 
vividly describes the terribleness of the whirlwind reaped in 
the last few years by those who for two centuries sowed the 
wind, and, no doubt, correctly, the feelings which prevail 
among the whites of the South, with the purpose on his part 
of enlightening the North and West respecting them. The 
problem requiring solution is this: How shall the freedmen 
live in harmony with their former masters? or, more explicit- 
ly, since this is made to turn on the question of race, How shall 
the free negro and the Caucasian live peacefully together on 
the same soil ? 

The fundamental mistake of our Southern brethren after the 
war was in such treatment of the freedmen as made the gift of 
the ballot by a constitutional amendment the necessary secu- 
rity of their freedom. It is confessedly a perilous power in the 
hands of ignorant men. The greatest danger to the Republic 
is in its million and a half entitled to vote and unable to read ; 
and of these seventy per cent. is in the Southern States. But, 
be it remembered, also, that the very people who proposed to 
save the freedman by the ballot have freely poured millions 
of money into the South in efforts to educate him for his new 
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responsibilities, and thus avert the danger ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the barbarous burning of school-houses and expulsion of 
teachers, it has been continued to this hour. Their second 
mistake was in the omission to accept the situation and do what 
they now propose, namely, to influence the negro vote bv su- 
périor intelligence and persuasion. A large amount of the 
mischief and misrule of later days might thus have been pre- 
vented, and the question of race avoided. The claim of office 
on the ground of race or nationality is always bad, in State or 
Church. The color line, regardless of intelligence or capacity, 
is the worst possible line. But, asks our author, “ Suppose our 
negroes were transported to Massachusetts, and composed half 
of the population of that Commonwealth, would the sons of 
the sturdy old Puritans melt into such tender philanthropy as 
to permit those negroes to occupy half of the offices of that 
State, and claim one of the two Senators and half of the 
Representatives in Congress?” Assuredly, no: Massachusetts 
would give nothing because of color, while her sons would both 
use the ballot and respect its decisions. In the case supposed, 
that venerable Commonwealth, which expends for education 
about sixteen dollars per annum to every person of school 
age, while Georgia expends forty-five cents, would at once 
multiply her school-houses, and compel the attendance at 
school of every child of from five to sixteen years of age; she 
would probably require ability to read as a condition of suf- 
frage ; she would certainly demand, as now, the pre-payment 
of the poll-tax of two dollars ; and she would protect the voter 
at the ballot-box against all comers. The last thing she would 
do would be to threaten to kill off the negroes that white men 
might rule. The true solution of the Southern question is— 
the school-house. It is, indeed, conceded that white and black 
‘should have “ equal opportunity for education,” but the value 
of the concession depends on the amount given. Let Georgia 
expend eleven dollars per scholar, as does Ohio, instead of 
forty-five cents, and let South Carolina substitute the eight 
dollars of Illinois for her own forty cents, and the school sys- 
tem of the South will inaugurate a new civilization. 
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Tue SourHEeRN Review, October, 1877. (Baltimore.)—1. Education: The Study 
of Mathematics. 2. Fashion in Funerals and Graveyards. 3. The Two Gene- 
alogies of Christ. 4. The Bell. 5. Edwards on the Will. 6. The Gospel ac 
cording to St. John. 1%. The Microscope in Common Life. 8. Arminian In- 
consistencies and Errors. 


Doetor Bledsoe is justly indignant at the renewal of the old 
attempt to stigmatize Methodists as Pelagians. He pronounces 
it “a disgrace to the theological literature of the South,” and 
he might have added, to its intelligence as well. “It is simply 
a calumny,”’ he says, “in which no Christian man or gentle- 
man ought to indulge.” Is there in all the South no Moses 
Stuart to tell his brethren, as did he of Andover a few years 
since, that they are guilty, of slander ¢ 

The Calvinistic dogma of the guilt of original sin, and its 
pedigree, are thus treated :— 


Viewed in the light of reason, the dogma that what we bring 
into the world with us, as the sad inheritance of Adam’s sin and 
self-corruption, is our own proper and personal sin, for which we 
deserve eternal “wrath and damnation,” appeared to us to be 
inconceivably monstrous, This inherited evil was our misfor- 
tune, and not our fault; it was a depravity of our nature, and 
not a sin; but in itself it is not sin. That is, it leads to all sin, 
as temptation leads the will, but not as an efficient cause pro- 
duces its effect. Otherwise the will would not’ be free in sin- 
ning, or responsible for its sinful acts. 

When we came, in the light of history, to trace this Calvin- 
istic dogma to its source, its existence ceased to surprise us. We 
saw, in the first place, that during the first four centuries of the 
Church all the fathers held the doctrine of natural depravity as 
above stated. They called it, with one voice, the “ disease,” the 
“ disorder,” the “depravity,” or the “corruption,” of our nature; 
but they denied that it was sin, or was deserving of punishment. 
As late as the year A. D. 253 it was denied by the council of 
sixty-six bishops, with Cyprian at their head, that infants had 
wf sin of their own; and yet they decided that infants, dying 
unbaptized, would be lost. Lost for what? Lost, and lost for- 
ever, because their parents neglected to have them baptized ? 
And could the “priest” save them from hell, from “ God’s 
wrath and damnation,” by sprinkling them with a little holy 
water ? These questions, grave as they were, and awful, seemed 
not to have been seriously considered for nearly a century and 
a half after this council of 253. It was in the beginning of the 
fifth century that the genius of Pelagius was aroused and called 
into active hostility by the monstrous dogma of the damnation 
of unbaptized infants who die in infancy. This brought him 
into collision with Augustine. “Lost for what?” said he. 
“Lost merely because they were not baptized?” “No,” an- 
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swered Augustine, after much hesitation, bhagisory, « and uncer- 
tainty, “ Not lost merely because they were not baptized, but 
because the guilt of ‘original sin’ justly exposed them to ‘God’s 
wrath and damnation.’” Both disputants became heretics in the 
course of the controversy; that is, both departed from all the 
former teaching of the Church. Pelagius did so by denying 
that the posterity of Adam received any harm or hurt in conse- 
quence of his sin, and Augustine, by asserting that the depraved 
nature inherited by us is truly and properly sin, which deserves 
“the fire prepared for the devil and his angels.” We have 
shown in the first article of this Review, for July, 1877, how 
and by what means the heresy of Augustine put down and 
crushed the heresy of Pelagius. 

The great reformer Luther, the Augustinian monk, brought 
the heresy of Augustine out of the Church of Rome with him, 
and it was embodied in the second article of the Augsburg Con- 
fession. The reformers of the Church of England, as the Bishop 
_of Ely has truly said, derived from that article of the Augsburg 
Confession the dogma that “ original sin,” in every one that is 
born into the world, “ deserveth God’s wrath and damnation ;” 
and in these awful words, incorporated it into her “ Ninth Ar- 
ticle.”— Pp. 473-475. 

But, as is afterward shown, Mr. Wesley, in framing the 
Articles for his Methodist Episcopal Church, struck out this 
whole Calvinistic clause. 

Nortre.—Since writing the above we have received news of 
the decease of the able editor. His Quarterly will be con- 
tinued at any rate to the close of the year 1878, 
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English Reviews. 


British AND ForeIGN EVANGELICAL Review, October, 1877. (London.)—1. The 
Consensus of the Reformed Confessions, 2. The Testimony of Paul to Chris- 
tianity, according to the Tubingen School. 3. Church Life in the Nineteenth 
Century—Geneva and Scotland. 4. On the Revision of the Westminster Con- 
fession. 5. Incarnation and Resurrection: the Essentials of Christianity. 6. The 
Place of the Psalms in Modern Apologetic. 7. The Early Celtic Church: Its 
Doctrines and Constitution Examived and Compared with those of the Contem- 
porary Catholic Church. 8. The Study of the Old Testament in 1876. 


BRITISH QUARTERLY Review, October, 1877. (London.)—1, King René of Anjou. 
2. The Sects of the Commonwealtl. 3. Jules Michelet. 4. George Buchanan. 
5. Thomas De Quincey. 6. The Greek Revolution. 17. The Social Question in 
Sicily. 

Lonpon QuaRTERLY REviEW, October, 1877. (New York.}—1, Memoirs of Odi- 
lon-Barrot. 2. History of the Mongols. 3. Cesarism, Romanism, Socialism: 
the Three Extreme Ideals. 4. Carriages, Roads, and Coaches. 5, Contemporary 
Italian Poets. 6. The Lobster, Crab, and Oyster Fisheries. 17. Alfred Austin’s 
Poems. 8. The New Republic and Modern Philosophers, 9. Ordination and 
Confession. 10, The Liberal Party and Foreign Politics, 
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LONDON QUARTERLY Review, October, 1877. (London.)—1. Memoir of Charles 
Kingsley. 2. Thomas De Quincey. 3. Scottish Ecclesiastical Biographies. 
4. Calvin and Servetus. 5. Mohammedanism. 6. The Wesleyan Methodist 
Atlas. 17. Naville’s Julian the Apostate and Polytheism. 


That Calvin was mainly responsible for the burning of Serve- 
tus is the long-since recorded judgment of history. The ugly 
fact remains a dark blot on the fame of the great reformer, 
whatever explanation of it we may adopt. Let us, if possible, 
acquit him of personal malice, thongh it is not easy to do so 
in view of his letter to Favel, tien pastor at Neuchatel, refer- 
ring to annotations made by Servetus upon a copy of the In- 
stitutes lent him by Calvin. ‘ Servetus wrote to me lately,” 
he says, “and, beside his letter, sent me a volume full of his 
ravings, telling me with audacious arrogance that I should 
there find things stupendous and unheard of until now. He 
offers to come here if I approve; but I will not pledge my 
faith to him ; for did he come, if I have any authority here, I 
should never suffer him to go away alive.” Calvin believed in 
and defended the right of the civil magistrate to punish heresy, 
holding still the lesson of intolerance taught him in his train- 
ing for the Romish priesthood. 

Of Servetus the world has known little. Dr. Willis, a phy- 
sician, has given the public the fullest account of him ever 
written, having had his attention called to him as a practi- 
tioner of medicine near Lyons, and especially to a chapter in 
one of his works, treating of the circulation of the blood through 
the lungs, and anticipating in some respects the discovery of 
Harvey. Servetus was born in Arragon, and educated at the 
University of Saragossa. Like Calvin, he was intended for 
the Church, but after a time renounced his purpose and studied 
law. Associated in some capacity with the emperor's confess- 
or, perhaps as private secretary, he was present at the corona- 
tion of Charles V., and at the Diet of Augsburg. His first 
work, De Trinitatis Erroribus, was published in Switzerland ; 
but, notwithstanding the liberality of the Swiss reformers, with 
whom he had formed an acquaintance, he was compelled to 
seek safety in Paris, where he connected himself with the uni- 
versity, taking the name of Villeneuve, from the place of his 
birth. There, not long afterward, he met Calvin and discussed 
with him the doctrines of his book. We next find him at 
Lyons reading for a publishing house, and editing Ptolemy’s 

Fovurtn Series, Vor. XXX.—10 
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Geography, supplementing it with ample notes, among which 
was the unfortunate statement that Judea was not then a land 
flowing with milk and honey. Here, also, he studied medicine. 
Returning to Paris, he won the reputation of “a man most 
illustrious in every class of letters, and scarcely second to any 
in the science of Galen.” 

Thirteen years thus elapsed after the meeting with Calvin, 
when Servetus began a correspondence with him, professedly 
making inquiries for the truth in some matters of theology. 
Ere long, however, he assumed the tone of a critic, and out- 
raged Calvin by his want of deference and his unorthodoxy. 
This was followed by the letter to Favel, the original of which, 
in Calvin’s own handwriting, is still in the Paris Library. 
But the great offense of Servetus was in his Christianismé 
Restitutio, printed secretly, a copy of which was sent to Calvin 
in confidence. As this book was the cause of all his woes, let 
us see what the doctrines were for which he lost his life :— 


They are a strange mixture of the experimental doctrines of 


Christianity with theosophic reasonings which make them utterly 
void. In dealing with the former he speaks of faith as “the 
first element, an emotion rather than a recognition, a spontane- 
ous movement of the heart, not an act of the understanding, 
its essence being belief in the man Jesus Christ as being the Son 
of God.” Its effects are described in terms identical with those 
which would be employed by any evangelical divine of the pres- 
ent day. He makes but little of the Fall. Yet he admits the 
efficacy of Redemption, only it is regarded, in accordance with 
a theory of an earlier age, as designed not to satisfy divine jus- 
tice, but to “traverse the devil in the rights he had acquired by 
guile.” Men will not, however, be condemned for Adam’s sin, 
but only for their own. The finally impenitent will be annihi- 
lated. . . . In reference to God and the creation he says that the 
world is “a manifestation and communication of God in time 
and space, manifestation taking place through the word, com- 
munication through the agency called Spirit.” All existence as 
derived from God is to be accounted divine, although in diverse 
degrees. An archetypal universe existed before the actual world 
came into being, and this is the Logos, a virtual and potential 
Son, but not an actual co-eternal Son. The Son first acquired 
form and substance in the womb of the Virgin Mary, and was 
made participant of the Spirit when he began to breathe. The 
Spirit, however, is but an abstraction. And Christ is the Demi- 
urges who created the world. He is truly the Son of the eter- 
nal God, being engendered by the Father of the Virgin Mary, 
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but not the eternal Son of God for the same reason, The dis- 
tinctions of the Trinity are purely formal. God is essentially in 
all things, and all things essentially in God.—Pp. 112, 113. 


Calvin was himself too great a heretic to be listened to on a 
charge of heresy by the Roman Catholic authorities of Vienne, 
but he could reach the same result by indirection. He per- 
suaded a young man at Geneva to write to a relative at Lyons, 
and furnished from the book the evidence to be laid before the 
clerical authorities, taking .care to keep himself in the back- 
ground. Servetus was arrested on this information and tried, 
but managed to escape before sentence, with the connivance, it 
is believed, of some of his judges. He was condemned in his 
absence to the flames, but, as he had fled, his effigy was burned, 
as was also his book. He betook himself to Switzerland, and 
after some months of wandering, came to Geneva. He did 
not intend to stay, and yet he most strangely remained. A 
month elapsed before Calvin gained knowledge of his presence 
there, but on learning it he promptly denounced him, and 
caused his arrest. It was his hand that within twenty-four 
hours drew up the bill of thirty-eight charges, founding them 
on the Christianismi Restitutio, though La Fontaine was put 
forward as the formal accuser. These charges mostly referred 
to the theological opinions of Servetus, yet one was of defam- 
ing Calvin and the Church of Geneva. Whether on coming 
to Geneva he allied himself with the popular party that was 
then struggling with Calvin for power, and seeking to expel 
him a second time from the city, does not appear ; certain it is 
that the Libertines, as they were called, espoused his cause and 
rallied to his defense, doubtless in the hope of using him to 
gain their own ends; and with equal facility they dropped him 
when they saw that they were on the losing side. 

A probable case having been made out, the affair came into 
the hands of the Attorney General, who framed a fresh indict- 
ment, and pressed the trial forward, Calvin taking an impor- 
tant part in the proceedings. He even brought up the passage 
about Judea, and insisted that “ whoever asserted that Judea 
did not flow with milk and honey sinned against the Holy 
Ghost.” The prisoner’s cross-examination continued for a 
fortnight, and included not only his theological speculations, 
but such irrelevant matters as the way of his escape from 
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Vienne, and his reasons for never having married. No evil 
was proved upon him except his heresies. At the request of 
the Council, the pastors tried to bring him to a recantation, 
but in vain. Calvin then prepared a new bill of thirty-eight 
charges. Some time was spent in the hearing, when the can- 
tons were consulted, Servetus, perhaps, originating the proposal 
under the advice of the Libertines. But while awaiting their 
answers Calvin wrote to a friend, “I hope for a capital sen- 
tence at all events ;” and he was gratified. 


It would seem as if Servetus apprehended small danger from 
the present proceeding, if we may judge by his attitude toward 
Calvin in the interval. He boldly arraigns him on four “ great 
and notable” charges, taxes him with the instigation of the 
Vienne trial, and demands in virtue of the /ex talionis that he 
shall be sent to prison till the cause is decided between them. 
Still, at times he seems to have had forebodings, for we find 
him in a letter to a friend speaking in terms that clearly point 
to the dreadful issue. During the present interval also a de- 
mand was made by the Roman Catholic tribunal at Vienne that 
the prisoner should be given up to its tender mercies. Servetus 
was offered the choice between returning to Vienne and awaiting 
the result of the appeal to the States. He preferred the latter 
alternative. The former he knew would be certain death, since 
public attention had been fixed upon his errors. 

And now the answers of the four councils and the four consis- 
tories came. With a unanimity which does not say much for 
their realization of the true nature of that religious liberty whose 
foremost exponents they ought to have been, these four bands 
of Christian pastors and these four companies of Christian lay- 
men gave their sentence for death... . Any scruples that may 
have been felt to an extreme course were now at an end. The 
express sanction of the four cantons had been given to it, and to 
this was added the moral influence of the thoroughly aroused 
Romanist authorities at Vienne. . . . The following resolution 
was carried by a majority of votes: “Having a summary of the 
process against the prisoner, Michael Servetus, and the reports 
of the parties consulted before us, it is hereby resolved, and, in 
consideration of his great errors and blasphemies, decreed, that 
he be taken to Champnel, and there burned alive ; that this sen- 
tence be carried into effect on the morrow, and that his books 
be burned with him.” 

The news fell like a thunder-clap on Servetus’s ear. “Only 
imparted to him in the early morning of the day on which he 
was doomed to die, he was at first as if struck dumb by the in- 
telligence. He did but groan aloud and sigh as if his heart 
would burst; and when he recovered speech at length, it was 
only to rave like one demented, to strike his breast, and cry in 
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his native speech, ‘ Misericordia! misericordia!’ By degrees, 
however, he recovered his self-possession and became calm.” 
Some have contrasted this outburst with the calmness of the or- 
thodox martyrs, as intimating that his principles failed to sup- 
port him in the hour of trial. But it was only a momentary 
agitation, arising from the suddenness of the blow that dashed 
all earthly hopes. His constancy after this did not fail. He 
requested an interview with Calvin, and “desired to ask his par- 
don.” There was no word of recantation on his lips: the faults 
he wished to confess to Calvin were those of heated speech, and 
no doubt of deep-rooted enmity. Calvin replied that he had not 
prosecuted him on personal grounds, and strove, but in vain, to 
convince him of his errors... . Whatever errors there may have 
been either in doctrine or practice, no one can refuse to Serve- 
tus the praise of having met his fate with heroic courage. He 
died by fire on October 27, 1553, exclaiming with his last breath, 
“Jesu, thou Son of the eternal God, have compassion on me!” 


EpinsureGn Review, October, 1877. (New York.)—1. Torpedo Warfare. 2. The 
Philosopher Choo-Foo-Tsze. 3. Souvenirs of Countess d’Agoult. 4. Ulfilas, 
the Apostle of the Goths. 5. Prince Hardenberg’s Memoirs. 6. The Order 
of the Coif. 7. Mr. Anthony Trollope’s Novels. 8. Lyte’s Eton College. 9. The 
Story of an Indian Life. 10. The Russian Invasion of Turkey. 


Ulfilas translated the Scriptures into Gothic, the language 
of Alaric and Theodorie, having first invented its alphabet, 
about the middle of the fourth century. The Codex Argen- 
teus, in the University of Upsal, and a few palimpsests in the 
Ambrosian Library of Milan, are all that remain. The philo- 
logical student will be pleased to observe the identity in es- 
sence of the language with our own, and the explanation af- 
forded of some of our dialectical peculiarities. 


Take the complaint of the Jews, in John vi, 60: Hardu ist thata 
waurd: whas mag this hausjan? It only needs, as to the last 
word, that we should be reminded of the interchangeableness of 
s and r, and that we should further compare the German héren, 
(to hear,) and the sentence will at, once read off into English: 
** Hard is that word; what (man) may hear this ?” 

Again, when we find in the 15th chapter of John that frijan = 
“to love,” and that jus frijonds meinai sijuth—=“ you are my 
friends,” (that is, they who love me;) and when we further find 
that fijan=“to hate,” and the participle fijands=* one who 
hates, an enemy ;” we then at once perceive how it has come to 
pass that friend and fiend, so like in form, have such different 
meanings; though it is true that the difficulty still remains, to 
understand how our Teutonic ancestors could allow that one Lit- 
tle letter 7 to bridge over the vast gulf between loving and hat- 
ing. From fiend to ogre, however, is an easier transition; and 
when we find in Luke i, 30, as part of the angelic salutation, Vi 
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ogs thus Mariam, “ Fear not, thou, Mary,” we at once understand 
that an ogre was originally any thing that causes fear, 

With this word jfijan for a clue, we can now thread our way 
through a longer verse, the 26th of the 14th chapter of Luke, 
Jabai whas gaggith (pronounce the double g as ng) du mis jah 
ni fijaith attan seinana jah aiththein, jah quen, jah barna, jah 
brothruns, jah svistruns, nauhuth-than seina silbins saivala, ni 
mag meins siponeis visan. “If who” (=any one) “ gangs to me, 
and hates not his father and mother,” (in the Gothic equivalents 
of these words we have an extraordinary deviation from a very 
wide-spread type,) “and his wife,” (the Gothic for woman has 
risen into gueen by a converse process to that by which the Italian 
donna has descended into woman,) “ and his bairns, and his broth- 
ers and his sisters, and still then” (nauh German noch) “his 
self’s soul,” (compare the Scotch saw/ and the German seele,) “ he 
may not be my disciple.” 

We spoke of the study of our own dialects, as being illustrated 
by the labors of Ulfilas. In the northern, and, we believe, in some 
of the eastern counties of England, the word to wilt is used of the 
decay of fruit, (as, “ these pears have wilted ;”) and this dialectical 
word, like so many others, is retained in the American vocabulary, 
though in a rather different sense. Thus, in describing an action 
in the American Civil War, a journalist wrote, “Our troops 
wilted,” (ran away.) This word is accounted for by the Gothic 
ga-swiltan, to die. Again, the Yorkshire mickle and the Scotch 
meikle correspond to mikils, the regular Gothic equivalent of great, 
The Scotch sid (of kin to) is represented by the Gothie sidja, (re- 
lationship.) When a north-countryman says, “ 2’m ganging to my 
bairns,” he speaks, as the texts above quoted show us, almost pure 
Gothic. We may have been sometimes puzzled to know why 
Londoners now talk of shop-lifting, and why the Scotch borderers 
used to talk of cattle-lifting. But when we read the beautiful 
Gothic translation of the tenth chapter of John, we see at once 
that ‘to lift,” in the sense of “to rob,” is a rightful Teutonic 
word. Saei inn ni atgaggith thairh daur in gardan lambe ak 
steigith aljathro, (“ He that goes not in through the door into the 
yard of the lambs, but mounts another way,”) “ sah hliftus ist jah 
vaidedja,” (“he is a thief and an evildoer.”)—Page 191. 
Westminster Review, October, 1877. (New York.)—1l. Hindu Society and En- 

glish Rule. 2. Torpedo Warfare. 3. Renaissance in Italy. 4. The Supernat- 

ural Element in Shakspeare. 5. Sir John Bowring. 6. Pre-Christian Dispen- 
saries and Hospitals. 7. Russian Literature. 8. Cross-Fertilization of Plants, 
and Consanguineous Marriage. 
We find in a book notice an interesting statement of the re- 
sults of recent European investigations respecting idiocy and 
imbecility : ’ 

Of the causes of idiocy, that which stands out in the most terri- 
ble prominence is its hereditary reproduction, Of all mental de- 
rangements, it is that which is most frequently propagated by de- 
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scent. In about one half of the cases inherited neurotic tendency 
may be traced, sometimes showing itself as some other form of 
nerve disease. Idiocy may beget idiocy, as in the diabolical ex- 
periment recorded of some parish authorities, who, in order to get 
rid of the expense of maintaining a female idiot, hired a male idiot 
of a neighboring parish to marry her, by which the latter parish 
had to maintain the two, and also three idiot children which re- 
sulted from the union. The variation in the diseases resulting 
from hereditary taint, the manner in which generations and indi- 
viduals may escape and yet transmit the tendency, is one of the 
strangest phenomena of heredity. Something more than the in- 
herited taint is evidently necessary for the production of idiocy, 
and these exciting causes may produce it when no inherited taint 
exists. Dr. Ireland attributes considerable influence to profound 
mental emotions affecting the mother during pregnancy, and quotes 
evidence to show that the exciting and anxious male occupations 
into which women are now rushing and are being led, increase the 
proportion of idiots in their offspring, and a probably prove a 

widely effective cause of degeneracy of race. A careful survey of 
the evidence relating to marriages of consangu: inity indisposes him 
to attribute much influence to it, except as intensifying hereditary 
taint. . . . It isone of the brighter lights on this dark subject to 
learn how much may be and has been done in the education of 
idiots, This country was long behind France and America in the 
attempt, but our institutions, thanks mainly to private benevolence, 
are now among the best. That the task is one of great difficulty 
it is hardly necessary to say. It must be both physical and men- 
tal, and succeeds far better as carried on in institutions than in 
private life. It should, if possible, begin early, but the period be- 
tween the twelfth and fifteenth years 1s that in which most can be 
done. Cleanliness has first to be taught, and then the simple 
properties of objects. Speech may be taught to a large proportion, 
and many who cannot be taught to speak may be educated to ex- 
press themselves in signs. The education of the senses has to pro- 
ceed on a regular method. <A few imbeciles can be taught to read, 
but the difficulties in the task, occasioned by the unsystem: iti 
character of English spelling, are great ; and Dr. Ireland mentions 
an instance of an imbecile girl who had learned to read, saying to 
him, as if a bright idea had just struck her, “ You sometimes can 
know to say a word from the way it is spelt.” 
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Indian Reviews. 

InpIAN EVANGELICAL Review, July, 1877. (Bombay.) 1. Theology of Christ. 
2. The Native Christians of Salsette. 3. Sabbath Observance. 4. Tle Church 
and the Bible. . 5. Sahet Malet. 6. Principles of Spiritual Sowing. 

The full title of this Review, which cominences with the pres- 

ent number its fifth volume, is “ The Indian Evangelical Re- 
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view ; a Quarterly Journal of Missionary Thought and Effort.” 
It is the first that we have received, and we are greatly pleased 
with its examination. Its pages exhibit a rare ability, and a 
richly evangelical and catholic spirit. The leading article, a 
review of Dr. J. P. Thompson’s volume with the same title, 
exhibits a breadth of thought and scholarship that might both 
satisfy and grace the proudest Review of any land. The sec- 
ond article is an account of a body of Christians in the neigh- 
borhood of Bombay, descendants of the converts of Xavier. 
The fifth article is devoted to the ruins of Sahet Mahet, the 
ancient Sravasti, the metropolis of Buddhism, in North India, 
and, in the belief that rich archeological treasures may be ex- 
humed, pleads for complete explorations under Government 
auspices. In the sixth, a paper full of missionary fire, is a 
paragraph that we do well to heed :— 


In no country, probably, so much as in India, and among no 
people so much as the Hindus, does the danger exist of building 
up within the Church wood, hay, stubble, and other perishable 
materials, which will be utterly consumed when the Lord’s fire 
comes to try every missionary’s work. The danger is all the 
greater when the home Charches, impatient from lack of faith, or 
boastful each of its own doings, cry out for converts, and the mis- 
sionary is tempted to gather any semblance of fruit, without con- 
scientiously inquiring whether it will satisfy the heavenly Mas- 
ter, who will admit no chaff into his garner.—Page 89, 


The department of ‘“ Notes and Intelligence” occupies 
thirty-four of the one hundred and twenty-five pages of the 
number, with missionary information and discussion. One 
topic, not a little debated in recent years, is thus treated :-— 


There is in certain quarters a prejudice against “ missionary 
education,” arising from the opinion that education is not a mis- 
sionary’s business; we ought instead, we are told, to be preach- 
ing. Our inquiry is, Is not this prejudice, like so many other 
prejudices, unreasonable? In America and England many Chris- 
tian men are engaged in the work of educating the young. 
Some of the choicest Christian spirits that can be found in all 
Christendom are occupied day after day in giving instruction in 
the classics, in mathematics, in science, and in philosophy, to 
numbers of young men who seek instruction from the same mo- 
tives which actuate Indian pupils—the desire tor get a living. 
Are not their labors wasted? Is it advisable for Christian men 
—some of them clergymen at that—to spend the best part of 
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their lives in the drudgery of the class-room, instead of being 
out in the highways and hedges preaching? The schools in 
which they teach have in many cases been established by the 
same class of devoted men, who are well-known contributors to 
the funds of missionary societies. Have they not put’their money 
to a wrong, because to an inferior, purpose ? Would not all the 
money which has been devoted to the establishment of Christian 
schools and colleges be better applied if given to the Bible So- 
ciety? Are not the heathen perishing? Now, nobody hesitates 
about the proper answers to be made to such questions. Well, 
then, we ask, is it not just as necessary that the young men of 
India should have Christian instruction, in order to prepare them 
properly for the duties of life, as it is for young men in Scotland 
or Massachusetts? Is there any good reason why a pious pro- 
fessor is in his place when conducting a class of American youth 
through Homer, or expounding the principle of the spectrum 
analysis in a Scotch university, and out of his place when doing 
precisely the same sort of work in an Indian school? Is there 
not, in short, much more need that young men in India should 
have good Christian instruction, simply because the Government 
furnishes nothing of the sort, and because their other surround- 
ings are so unfavorable to the development of a really noble 
manhood? Some good people, and some directors of missionary 
societies, too, we are sorry to say, think that there is only one 
way in which a man can do good—and that is by preaching. It 
reminds us of a good but very ignorant old lady, who felt sure 
that it was her duty to get up in the pulpit and preach, on the 
ground that it was commanded that the Gospel should be 
preached to every creature. “Sure enough,” said her wise pas- 
tor, “but it was not commanded to every creature to preach the 
Gospel.” 

it any thing were needed to correct such a wrong idea as we 
have just referred to, it might be found in the confessions of in- 
telligent natives themselves. The “Indian Christian Herald” 
and the “Indian Mirror” have both reproduced from the columns 
of the “Sadharani,” a vernacular paper of Calcutta, the follow- 
ing significant paragraph: “ With us in Bengal parents and 
others have not the least interest in the religious training of boys 
and girls ; teachers see not to the religious education of young 
men; leaders of society have no heart, no interest, consequently 
no influence, in keeping members of society from evil, and a for- 
eign Government has no hand in the moral character of the great 
body of its subjects. The result is that, now-a-days, whoever 
manages to steer clear in life of section 500 of the Penal Code 
is reckoned virtuous. He whose house has never been searched 
by the police passes for a gentleman, and the great man who 
treats people to a garden feast every Saturday is belauded as a 
saint. Is there a society more degraded than this?” 

When such things are publicly stated by Hindus themselves 
it becomes the opponents of missionary education—for such, we 
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grieve to say, there are—to bethink themselves if their opposi- 
tion be not mistimed and misplaced. And it becomes the friends - 
of missionary education to bestir themselves more vigorously than 
ever.—Pp. 118, 119. 
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German Reviews. 


THEOLOGISCHE StuDIEN UND KritIkEN. (Theological Essays and Reviews.) 
Edited by Dr. Riehm and Dr. Késtlin. First Number, 1878. Zssays: 1. KLEI- 
NERT, Amos Comenius. 2. Kawernav, The Solemnization of Marriages. 
3. Katrensuscn, Critical Studies on Symbolics. Thoughts and Remarks: 
1. Késriix, A Contribution to the Eschatology of the Reformers. 2. KOLBE, 
Exegesis of Ephes. ii, 19-22. Reviews: Buppx, Critical Remarks on Job; re- 
viewed by SMEND. 


This number introduces the second half century of the cele- 
brated German Quarterly, and the editors therefore take occa- 
sion to give a brief history of its career. It was founded by 
two professors of theology at the University of Heidelberg—C. 
Ullmann and F, W. C. Umbreit—with the active co-operation 
of the publisher, Fr. Perthes. All the three founders occupy 
an honorable place in the history of German literature. Both 
Ullmann and Umbreit were prolific theological writers, the 
former being best known by his work on the Reformers before 
the Reformation ; the latter by his work on the Prophets of the 
Old Testament. Nearly all of Ullmanp’s works have appeared in 
English translations. As regular contributors were mentioned 
on the title page, Gieseler, Liicke, and Nitzsch, all of whom rank 
among the most distinguished German theologians of the nine- 
teenth century. Gieseler is the author of a manual of Church 
history in five volumes, which has been translated into English 
by the late Professor H. B. Smith, of this city. To Liicke we 
are indebted for one of the best commentaries of the Epistle to 
the Romans. Nitzsch has immortalized himself by his great 
works on the “ System of Christian Doctrine,” and “ Practical 
Theology.” When Gieseler and Licke died (1855 and 1856) 
their places were filled by E. Rothe, the author of the great 
work on “ Christian Ethics,” and Julius Miiller, the author of 
the great work on “Sin.” After the death of Umbreit (1860) 
Rothe became temporarily one of the editors, and in his place 
Hundeshagen, one of the contributors. After the expiration of 
Rothe (at the close of 1864) Ullmann transferred the manage- 
ment of the Quarterly to Hundeshagen and E. Riehm, and 
Beyschlag became one of the regular contributors. The two 
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first numbers of 1865 were still edited under the superintend- 
ence of Ullmann, who died January 12,1865. After the death 
of Nitzsch (1868) Koéstlin succeeded him as regular contributor. 
When Hundeshagen died (1872) Késtlin became one of the 
editors, and the trias of regular contributors was completed 
by G. Baur. With the exception of the latter, who is pro- 
fessor at the University of Leipsic, the entire editorial corps is 
connected with the University of Halle. The Studien und 
Kritiken was intended to be the organ of ‘the new school of 
German theology, which was founded by Schleiermacher, and 
which aimed at reconciling the freedom of religious and philo- 
sophical speculation with the belief in the Christian revelation 
and the inspiration of the holy Scriptures. Few periodicals 
have ever had a more brilliant array of contributors, and have 
contained a more valuable collection of original essays. The 
fifty volumes of the Studien are alone a vast store-house of the- 
ological learning and deserve a place in the library of at least 
every theological seminary of the Protestant world. Its use is 
greatly facilitated by general indexes, which have appeared 
every tenth year. <A classified index of all the essays of the fifty 
volumes is announced as soon forthcoming. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE THEOLOGIE. (Journal for Scientifc The- 
ology.) Fourth Number, 1877.—1. A. Scuweizer, The Future of Religion. 
2. HILGENFELD, Peter in Rome and John in Asia Minor. 3. Orro, Have Bar- 
nabas, Justin, and Irenzus made use of the Second Epistle to Peter? 
4. Gorres, Was Aurelianus a Persecutor of the Christians when he was still a 
Governor? 5. HourzMany, Lucas and Josephus. 6. HILGENFELD, The Epistles 
of Clemens Romanus and their Syriac Translation. 7. Reviews of ZIEGLER, 
Fragments of an ante-Hieronymian Translation of the Epistles of Peter; of 
Commodrani Carmina, edited by Lupwic; of Lanpav, System of Ethics; of 
Pururrs, The Doctrine of Addai. 

First Number, 1878.—1. WILKEN, Critical Review of the Relation which exists 
between Philosophy and Theology according to Kant. 2. Baur, On Lipsius’s 
Manual of Evangelical Protestant Dogmatics. 3. HitGenreLp, The Muratorian 
Fragment and its late edition by Jakobus Schuurmans Steckhoven. 4. GOrREs, 
Contribution to a History of the Early Church. 5. Kouier, The Controversy 
between Rabanus and Gottschalk. 6. HILGENFELD, The Epistle of James and 
I. Chr. K. von Hofman. 17. Reviews of Wziss, The Gospel of Matthew and its 
Lucas Parallels; of Herme Pastor, edited by GeBHARDT and Harnack; of 
Scuum, The Acts of Paul and Thecla; of WrINGARTEN, The Origin of Mon- 
asticism in the Post-Constantine era; of Barnabz Epistola, edited by HtLaun- 
FELD. 

The essay, by Professor Weingarten, on the Origin of Monasti- 

cism, which ushered in the new quarterly “ Journal for Church 

History,” (see Methodist Quarterly Review, April, 1876,) has 

been published in book form, and has made quite a stir in the 


theological world. The work has been generally recognized as 
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the best that has thus far been written on the subject, and no 
one will hereafter be able to write on the history of Monasti- 
cism without taking notice of the result of this work. Many 
of the traditional views concerning the origin of Monasticism 
appear, in the light which is cast upon them by the argumenta- 
tion of Weingarten, so untenable that they are likely to dis- 
appear forever from manuals of Church history. As might 
be expected from a work propounding entirely new views, 
there are some points in it on which other scholars who have 
investigated the same subject differ. Thus Hilgenfeld, in 
a lengthy review of the work in the first number of the Journal 
for Scientific Theology, while thanking the author for the light 
which he has shed on an obscure subject, takes occasion to 
develop a theory different from Weingarten concerning the real 
origin of Monasticism. Weingarten had undertaken to trace 
the beginning of monasteries in Egypt to an influence of the 
pagan religion, especially to the temples of Serapis, but had 
rejected any historical connection between the origin of Chris- 
tian monasteries and Indian Buddhism on the ground that 
there are no proofs extant of any popular connection of the 
Egyptian people with the religious ideas of Buddhism, and 
though Persian and Indian navigators had come to Eastern 
and Central Egypt, the religious emissaries of Buddhism did 
certainly not advance westward beyond Cabool, Tabristan, and 
Koordistan. Hilgenfeld disputes this exclusion of Buddhistic 
influence upon the origin of Christian monasticism, and under- 
takes to prove that, on the contrary, there are strong indica- 
tions of assuming such an influence. He refers to the work of 
Chwolsohn on the Sabians, who says that an influence of Bud- 
dhism upon the Gnosticisin of Asia Minor may have taken place, 
as En-Nedim expressly mentions that Buddhism had entered 
Transoxiana even before Manes. Professor Weber, the great 
Sanscrit scholar, finds it highly probable that Buddhist mis- 
sionaries, impelled by religious enthusiasm, scattered through 
the wide territories of Western Eran at the time of the Greek 
rule. If it is further taken into consideration that the road of 
the world’s commerce is also the road of religious missions, 
Professor Hilgenfeld regards it as a natural inference that 
Buddhist missionaries may have advanced as far as Egypt. 
Indeed, a Buddhist writer, who is quoted in Képpen’s work on 
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the Religion of Buddha, (Berlin, 1857,) states that one century 
after the third ecumenical council of Buddhism, (247 B. C.,) 
* Buddhism was flourishing at Alexandria, the capital of the Ja- 
vana country.” In a former article in the Journal for Scientific 
Theology, (1867, I,) Professor Hilgenfeld had tried to prove that 
the Alexandria referred to by the Buddhist writer, as the capital 
of the Javana country or Greece, was not the remote Alexan- 
dria ad Canoasum, but Alexandria in Egypt. Hilgenfeld fur- 
thermore refers to the historical fact that Buddhism was the 
first religion which introduced Monasticism and united the 
ascetics for common life. He believes that a direct influence 
of Buddhism upon the Essenes.of Palestine may safely be as- 
sumed, for the four divisions of Essene ascetics—the abstinence 
from anointment, meat, wine, and marriage, the abolition of 
serfage, and the rejection of bloody sacrifices—all point to 
Buddhism. An influence of Buddhism upon the Therapente 
of Egypt is still more probable. These Therapeute, according 
to Mangold, (De monachatus originibus et causis, Marburg, 
1852,) maintained themselves for a long time, and became at 
the end of the third century Christian monks. The Essenes, 
according to Gieseler, appear to have maintained themselves 
until the fifth century. An influence of Buddhism, through 
the Jewish Therapeute of Egypt and the Essenes of Palestine 
in the first development of Christian Monasticism is, therefore, 
regarded by Hilgenfeld as a supposition by no means haz- 
ardous. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KIRCHENGESCHICHTE. (Journal forChurch History.) Edited by 
BrieGER. Vol. II. Second number—Researches and Essays: 1. Nosaen, The 
Ecclesiastical Stand-point of Hegesippus. 2. MreHLuorN, The Doctrine of Hu- 
man Freedom according to Origen’s wepi dpxav. 3. Gass, The Origin of Monasti- 
cism. 4. HertzBerG, A Few Remarks on the Preservation of Greek Nationality 
by the Greek Church. Analecta: 1. ZAuNn, The Greek Irenzeus and the whole 
Hegesippus in the Sixteenth Century. 2. Harnack, Remarks on Eusebius’ 
Church History, vol. iv, 15,37. 3. Warz, Preliminary Statement on Two Val- 
uable Manuscripts at Riga. 4. Wa.tz, Epistolae Reformatorum, vol.ii. 5. MpYER, 
Correspondence between Melanchthon and Margrave John of Brandenburg. 


In the notice given above of another German periodical, 
The Journal for Scientific Theology, we have taken occasion to 
refer to the interesting discussions concerning the origin of 
monasticism which have been called forth in Germany by the 
appearance of the remarkable work of Professor Weingarten. 
The Journal for Church History, in its present number, con- 
tains a contribution to the controversy from the pen of Pro- 
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fessor Gass, one of the assistant editors of this periodical, and 
well known by a number of excellent theological writings. 
He also bestows the highest praise upon the keenness of the 
investigations of Professor Weingarten. He believes that here- 
after few will be found willing to contend for Paul of Thebes, 
heretofore celebrated as the first Christian eremite, but whose 
very existence is emphatically denied by Weingarten. He rec- 
ognizes the arguments which Weingarten has adduced against 
the authenticity of the Vita Antonii asa work of Athanasius, as 
very momentous, though he calls for a new investigation of the 
literary relation of this work to the genuine works of Athana- 
sius. Many of the assertions of Weingarten are, however, re- 
garded as going too far, and not resting on a sufficiently firm 
basis. Gass believes, in particular, that an important institution 
like monasticism, which, though proceeding from a local con- 
tact with a foreign worship, had yet met with so rapid diffusion, 
and had been incorporated into the organism of the Church, 
and taken root in the theological views of the most prominent 
contemporaries with such success, that even its excrescences and 
faults were spared, would be an anomalous phenomenon, if 
the situation of the Church society at its transition into the 
broad life of the world had not met it half way. The article 
of Professor Gass is chiefly devoted to showing the germs of 
monastic views in the Church of that period, 

The remarks of Professor Zahn on Eusebius and Hegesippus 
refer to a Greek manuscript of the sixteenth century, which, in 
the opinion of the writer, proves the existence at that time of 
the Greek original of the work of Irenzeus against the Gnostics, 
which is now extant only in a Latin translation, as well as of 
the entire work of Hegesippus. Professor Zahn thinks that 
the important rediscoveries of hidden literary treasures, and es- 
pecially the complete restoration of the Epistles of Clement of 
Rome, have revived and strengthened the hope that, in the place 
of meager fragments and unreliable translations in which at 
present a large portion of the earliest literature of the Church 
is preserved, the whole of the original works may yet be 
recovered, 
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Art. IX.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
OLD CATHOLICS. 


Our reviews of the Old Catholic movement have rarely had occasion to 
refer to France. This country, in which the defenders of the Gallican 
liberties have for so many centuries been the leaders of the opposition 
within the Catholic Church to the ultra-papal theories, has sorely disap- 
pointed the hopes of those who thought that it would again take a prom- 
inent part in the revolt of Catholic scholars against the new corruption 
of the Church of the Vatican Council. Only a few men of distinction, 
of whom Father Hyacinthe and Abbé Michaud are best known, have re- 
mained steadfast in their adhesion to the Old Catholic cause. Many oth- 
ers who were outspoken opponents of papal infallibility before its pro- 
mulgation as a dogma, like Father Gratry, ended a long vacillation by 
final submission. Count Montalembert, the most famous among the lay 
champions of Roman Catholic interests in France, died without letting 
the world know whether in case of a longer life he would have submit- 
ted to the Vatican decrees, or joined the Old Catholic opposition against 
them. A considerable number of priests were known to sympathize with 
them, and about thirty of them found pastoral charges in the French- 
speaking districts of Switzerland. But in France itself no Old Catholic 
congregations have been organized. The ultramontane Government has 
made the utmost efforts to obstruct and prevent the consolidation of the 
reform movement, and the leaders of the opponents to ultramontanism 
were either too indifferent in religious matters, or too hostile to religion 
of any kind, to take the slightest interest in a religious question. Thus 
France has remained without any Old Catholic congregations and so- 
cieties, and it has even been without any periodical having the special 
aim of diffusing information on the progress of the movement in other 
countries. 

The want of an Old Catholic periodical has recently been supplied by 
the establishment at Paris of an Old Catholic Review, entitled, Za Ré- 
forme Catholique. It is for the present to be published twice a month, 
and M. Leon Séché signs his name as ‘‘ Directeur-Géraat.” In the three 
numbers which have reached us we find articles by L. Séché, J. Wallon, 
Dr. Déramey, W. Jeoffroy, and others. The two latter are priests in the 
French districts of Switzerland, and Déramey is also a doctor of the 
Sorbonne. Séché and Wallon are French authors who devote themselves 
to a defense of the Old Catholic interests in the province of literature. 
Séché has published several volumes of poems, entitled, Le Dies Ire du 
Mevique, Les Griffes du Lion, Amour et Patrie, and has announced as 
soon forthcoming three religious works, entitled, L’Ancienne Hglise de 
Franee, Le Role du Clergé, Régulier daus V Etat, La Separation de l Eylise 
et de ' Etat. From Wallon we have works on La Cour de Rome et la 
France and La Verité sur le Concile. The first number is introduced by a 
deciaration of principles by the editors. They claim to be ‘‘ men of faith 
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and of reason, retaining as articles of faith the decisions of the general 
councils adopted by both the Eastern and Western Churches.” They also 
recognize the decisions of the Union Conference of Bonn, to which all 
the Old Catholic Churches have given their adhesion. As men of faith 
they “reject the doctrines and practices of ultramontanism which are 
called Roman, but which are not Christian; doctrines which have given 
birth to the dogmas of the Immaculate Conception and Papal Infallibility, 
the consequences of which have been to place the Virgin above Christ, 
and the Pope above the Church.” They also proclaim ‘‘ their invincible 
attachment to the Latin Church of the West,” the primitive traditions 
of which have been destroyed by the ultramontanes, They consider the 
Syllabus ‘‘as a law of reaction and of hatred invented by men to whom 
the Gospel is something obsolete, and to whom the word of the Papal 
court replaces the word of Jesus Christ.” They say they are neither re- 
formers nor sectarians, but that they belong to the great family of Cath- 
olics, who have not ceased to labor for reform within the Church without 
ever breaking with her. The appearance of an organ of the Old Catho- 
lic movement in France is of special importance at a time when the gen- 
eral elections held in France have unmistakably shown that the over- 
whelming majority of all the voters in France refuse an absolute obe- 
dience to the behests of Rome. The bishops had been unanimous in 
denouncing the Republican party to the country; they had ordered pub- 
lic prayer for the success of the Monarchists and of the Government, and 
even granted indulgences to those who would vote their ticket. That 
this ticket has, nevertheless, been rejected by so large a majority, may, 
therefore, be considered an auspicious omen for the future of the relig- 
ious reform movement. If only France had among its political men as 
many men as Germany whom strong religious convictions impel to the 
opposition against Romanism, great results might follow a success of the 
Republican party in the political crisis of the country. Unfortunately 
this is not the case. The leaders of the Republican opposition in France, 
Thiers and Gambetta, have not shown a just appreciation of the impor- 
tance of a religious opposition to the ultramontane party; and among all 
the members of the Republican majority in the French Chamber of 
Deputies there is probably not a single one who has openly identified 
himself with the Old Catholic cause. The fact, however, that the suc- 
cess of the Republicans imperatively demands the full recognition of the 
principle of religious liberty will compel the Republicans to include the 
legal protection of the Old Catholics as a part of their political pro- 
gramme. 

The Old Catholic Church of Germany has fully completed its organi- 
zation, and takes its place among the religious denominations of Ger- 
many. It proceeds with great caution in the revision and reformation 
of its doctrinal and liturgical standards. The fourth synod of the 
Church, which was held in Bonn, again performed a large amount of im- 
portant business. The Synodal Council presented a draft of a service 
of general coniession, intended for congregational use as a preparation 
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for holy communion, This service, though not proposed as a substitute 

for private confession, which is left to each man’s conscience, is expected 
to largely supersede it. The service is in the form of a Litany, short, 
and generally in the words of Scripture. The following passage shows 
the Old Catholic idea of confession, as opposed to the compulsory au- 
ricular confession of the Papal Church: ‘I confess before God the Al- 
mighty and all his dear saints, before thee, O priest of the Lord, and 
before you my brethren.” The Synod accepted the service, and author- 
ized the congregations to introduce it. The troublesome question of the 
abolition of priestly celibacy was revived by motions of various charac- 
ter, and the Synod resolved, by a large majority, that the council should 
ascertain what, if any, legal hinderances stood in the way of the abolition 
of compulsory celibacy, and should report on this and on the various 
motions presented to the next Synod. The vexed question is evidently 
approaching a solution. The most important matter before the Synod 
was the revision of the missal and the introduction of the national lan- 
guage. In regard to the latter point, the congregations were permitted 
to use certain portions of the mass service in a German translation with 
the consent of the Synodal Council, and it is expected that this permis- 
sion will be almost universally accepted. In regard to the reform of the 
mass service itself, they attack first the so-called “ application ” of mass 
for various people or societies. They repudiate the Roman Catholic for- 
mulary, ‘‘ This holy sacrifice is offered for,” etc., because it favors the 
opinion that every celebration of the mass is an especial, independent 
sacrifice, and that the priest can really dispose of its operative virtue. 
According to the statistical report of the Council of the Synod, the num- 
bers of ascertained, inscribed adherents of the cause in Germany reach 
53,640, as against 49,908 last year—an increase of 3,732. This increase 
is constant throughout. The largest gain is, as usual, in Baden, but also 
Bavaria produces 770 more members. The numbers are thus divided: 
Prussia, 35 congregations and 21,797 souls; Baden, 44 congregations and 
18,866 souls; Bavaria, 34 congregations and 11,338 souls; Hesse, 5 con- 
gregations and 1,155 souls; Oldenburg, 247 souls; and Wurtemberg, 237 
souls. The roll contains the names of 59 priests, of whom 55 are actively 
engaged in parochial work ; since the last Synod there have been five 
accessions, (two newly ordained,) and as many have departed. In Prus- 
sia 25 priests are at work, in Baden 18, in Bavaria 12, etc. The sixth 
Congress of the German Old Catholics was held in September in the city 
of Mentz, which is well known as one of the strongholds of the ultra- 
montane party in Germany. The president of all the former Congresses, 
Dr. von Schutte, was absent on account of ill health, and in his place 
Mr. Schwartzmann, the president of one of the high State courts of the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, was elected president. It had been very wisely 
arranged that no reference should be made to the controversies which di- 
vide the members of the new Church, and, accordingly, the two most 
difficult of these controversies, the proposed abolition of priestly celibacy 
and the liturgical question, were barely mentioned. Both parties, the 
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conservative and the reformatory, appeared to be desirous to leave the 
decision to the proper Church authority—the Synod, The most impor- 
tant among the resolutions adopted by the Congress refer to the new ef- 
‘forts made by Rome to obtain a controlling influence upon the State 
schools. The Congress denounced these efforts as injurious to the best 
interests of both the school and the State, but at the same time expressed 
a decided opinion that religion should continue to be an obligatory part 
of public instruction. Other resolutions recommend an active interest 
in the wider circulation of the Old Catholic papers, especially the Deuts- 
cher Mercur and the Altkatholische Bole, the support of sick clergymen 
and of the students of Old Catholic theology. Like its predecessors, the 
Congress received letters expressive of cordial sympathy from represent- 
ative men of other religious denominations, in particular from bishops of 
the Old Catholic Churches of Switzerland and the Netherlands and of 
the Church of England. 

In Switzerland the Christian Catholic Church held its third Synod in 
Berne, in May. The attendance of the Synod was more numerous than 
that of the German Synod, fifty-one priests and eighty-nine lay delegates 
being present. The utmost harmony prevailed between the delegates of 
German and of French Switzerland. The ritual proposed by the lit- 
urgic commission was adopted provisionally for one year. The German 
Catechism of Salfmann, revised by Bishop Herzog, was recommended 
to the parishes, The revision of the missal and the re-establishment of 
the communion in both kinds was also discussed, but the Synod voted 
to defer action until its next meeting. The Synodal Council consists of 
three priests and five laymen; among its members are Professor Michaud, 
the bishop’s vicar-general; Pfarrer Schréter, of Rheinfelden, the rival 
candidate for the episcopate; Pfarrer Hassler, of Olten, a distinguished 
writer; Mr. Keller, of Aaran, and Mr. Vigier, of Solothurn, both of 
whom have been landammann, or president, of their respective Cantons, 
According to the last statistical report, the Church of Switzerland has 55 
congregations, 17 associations, 66 priests, and 73,380 members. 

In Austria the Government persists in subjecting the Old Catholics to 
annoying laws, and has thereby succeeded in repressing the movement. 
In 1876 the Old Catholics had only three parishes and three priests, with 
about 35,000 souls; but how extensive the sympathy of the educated classes 
with the Old Catholics is, may be seen from the fact that the majority 
of the House of Deputies has never ceased to demand from the Govern- 
ment the recognition of the Old Catholics as an ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. In June, 1877, an interpellation, signed by twenty-nine deputies, 
was addressed to the Minister of Public Worship, which recites some 
remarkable facts from the history of the struggle of the Austrian Old 
Catholics for legal existence. It recalled the fact that a considerable 
time ago the House of Deputies adopted a bill for regulating the rela- 
tions of the Old Catholics. The House of Lords did not concur in this 
resolution, but the committee of the House declared its belief that the 
Government should expressly recognize the validity of the marriages and 
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the legitimacy of the children of the Old Catholics. The committee 
thought that the existing law of Austria fully guaranteed the rights 
claimed by the Old Catholics, and even the representative of the Aus- 
trian Government indicated that the Government would not dispute the 
right of the Old Catholic priests to solemnize marriage, if they complied 
with the provisions of the law. The Old Catholics then applied to the 
Government for permission to organize congregations; but, after waiting 
about a whole year for an answer, they were informed of a large num- 
ber of preliminary conditions which they would have to comply with 
before they could expect a recognition. All these conditions were ac- 
cepted by the Old Catholics, and accordingly in March, 1877, they once 
more applied to the Government to keep its promise and to recognize 
them. No answer being received, the twenty new deputies asked the 
Government how it could explain the long delay, and whether it was 
now resolved to recognize the’ Old Catholics as an independent relig- 
ious organization. 

In Italy the Old Catholic movement has numerous advocates. It has 
warm friends in the Italian Parliament, and even in the State ministry. 
At the close of the year 1876 Luigi Prota-Giurleo was elected bishop by 
a general election, at which over 10,000 votes were cast. The full sep- 
aration of the friends of the cause from the Papal Church, and the or- 
ganization of independent Old Catholic congregations, has, however, not 
yet taken place. It isa good omen for the future success of the Old 
Catholic Church that the opposition against the Vatican Council and 
against the temporal power of the Pope has, among the educated classes, 
and even among the lower clergy, more numerous adherents in Italy 
than in any other country. The most notable among many proofs of 
this fact is the recent dismissal from the Order of the Jesuits of Father 
Curci, one of the oldest and most learned members of the Order, and 
for a long time an editor of the foremost of all ultramontane organs, the 
Civitta Cattolica. Few men in Italy have done so much as Curci for the 
defense of the interests of the Roman Catholic Church, but he has re- 
cently fallen out with his party by advocating a recognition of the king- 
dom of Italy and an acquiescence in the abolition of the temporal power. 
In June, 1875, Curci wrote a long letter on the subject to the Pope him- 
self, which in March, 1877, appeared in the Revisto Huwropea, and cre- 
ated an immense excitement. Curci was ordered ‘to retract his senti- 
ments, and, when he refused, was forced to ask for his dismissal from 
the Order to which he had belonged for fifty-two years, in order to es- 
cape expulsion. It is reported that the agitation among the clergy 
throughout Italy, in Rome itself, and even in the Jesuit ranks, on the 
expediency of a compromise, and a reconciliation of the Church with 
the State in Italy by an acceptance of accomplished facts and a renuncia- 
tion of the Pope’s claims to a temporal sovereignty, is gaining ground 
with a rapidity which causes no little disquietude at the Vatican court. 
Among the men won over to the views of conciliation advocated in Cur- 
ci’s writings is said to be Cardinal di Pietro. 
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Art. X—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
GERMANY. 


Dr. E. Spiess, of the University of Jena, has published a history of the 
development of the views concerning the condition of man after death. 
(Entwicklungsgeschichte der Vorstellungen vom Zustande nach dem Tode.) 
The work is divided into three divisions. At first he treats, in five 
chapters, of the subjects which constitute the basis for the belief in a 
future life, namely, the views concerning the substance and origin, as well 
as the destiny and the fate, of souls, (chap. i, ii,) the history of death, 
(iii,) funeral rites and graves, (iv,) and the arguments for the belief in a 
future life, (v.) A second division, in twelve chapters, reviews the es- 
chatological ideas of (i) the barbarous nations, (ii) the Egyptians, (iii) the 
Chinese, (iv) the Indians, (v) the Persians, (vi) the Greeks, (vii) the Ro- 
mans, (viii) the Celts, (ix) the Germans, (x) the Slavs, (xi) the Jews, 
(xii) the Islam. Lastly, the author gives the results of his comparison 
of different religions. He shows that, in some form or other, the belief 
in an existence of man after death is a belief common to the human race, 
and that without it a noble conception of human life is not possible. 
The great learning of the author is generally recognized in the German 
reviews of this book. 

An important work in favor of the separation between Church and 
State has been published by Professor Maassen, of the University of 
Graz, in Austria. (Neun Capitel ther Freie Kirche und Gewissensfreiheit. ) 
The author of this work has repeatedly changed his religious opinion. 
By birth a Protestant, he first became known as a writer of ultraconserv- 
ative views. He then, like several other representative men of that party, 
became a Roman Catholic, and received an appointment at an Austrian 
university. At the beginning of the Old Catholic movement he was in 
full sympathy with the opposition to Papal Infallibility, but subsequent- 
ly found fault with the further development of the Old Catholic move- 
ment, especially with its support by the State Governments in Germany 
and Switzerland. He still regards himself, like the Old Catholics, as a 
member of the Catholic Church, but continues in his opposition to the 
Vatican Council and its decrees. A large portion of the work is devoted 
to a development of the views of the author concerning the true relation 
between Church and State, and it may be inferred from what has been 
said before, that on the one hand he finds in the past history of this re- 
lation much to blame and little to praise, and that, on the other hand, 
his own views are not palatable to any of the large religious parties in 
Germany. The great scholarship of the author is, however, generally rec- 
ognized, and his work is regarded as a most valuable contribution to 
the literature on the relation between Church and State. The study of 
the historical relations between these two great powers is now pursued in 
Europe with renewed eagerness. A very able work on the history of this 
relation in Switzerland has been begun by Professor Gareis, formerly of 
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the University of Berne, (now of Giessen,) and Professor Zorn, of Zu- 
rich, (Staat und Kirche inder Schweiz. Zurich, 1877.) The first volume 
has recently been issued, and the remainder will soon follow. 

The most important work which has yet been published on the Vati- 
can Council is undoubtedly the work of Professor Fiedrich, of the Uni- 
versity of Munich. (eschichte des Vaticanischen Koneils. Bonn, 1877.) 
The author.attended the Council as the “ theologian” of one of the Ger- 
man prelates, was one of the most determined opponents of the proposed 
doctrine of Papal Infallibility, and, remaining firm in this opposition 
after the promulgation of the doctrine, became one of the leaders of the 
Old Catholic movement. He had previously gained by a number of 
works, especially by his ‘t Church History of Germany,” the reputation 
of one of the best Catholic historians of the present time. The first vol- 
ume of the work, which has recently been published, contains the his- 
tory of the Roman Catholic Church during the nineteenth century, which 
is treated of so fully because without it, as the author says, it is impos- 
sible to obtain a correct view of the work of the Vatican Council. The 
first volume is divided into four books. In the first two the author brief- 
ly traces the origin of the papal system and its development until the end 
of the eighteenth century, the preparation of the Council by founding an 
ultramontane party in France, Germany, and Switzerland in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. In the third book he speaks of the special 
measures adopted during the pontificate of Pius for preparing the Catho- 
lic world for the Council, and in the fourth book he treats of the ‘‘ In- 
troduction of the Council.” The second volume will be devoted to the 
history of the Councjl. 

FRANCE. 

The ‘‘ French Cyclopedia of Religious Science,” by Lichtenberger, 
(Encyclopedie des Sciences Religieuses. New York: F. W. Christern,) is rap- 
idly progressing. The second volume, which has recently been com- 
pleted, contains the articles from ‘‘ Baader” to “Censure.” The high 
literary character which distinguished the first volume is fully sustained 
in the second, and we feel no hesitation in repeating the opinion expressed 
in a former number of the Methodist Quarterly Review, that this Cyclo- 
pedia may be regarded as the most important work which has yet heen 
produced by Protestant France. A remarkable feature in this Cyclope- 
dia is the co-operation of all the theological parties found among the 
Protestants of France. In the Comité Directeur, Viguié, Colani, Réville, 
and Maurice Verne represent all shades of liberalism; Bois, Bonifas, J. 
Monod, Dhombres, Decoffet, Bersier, Stapfer, Recolin, Sayous, the evan- 
gelical party of the Reformed Church; Matter, Philip and Samuel Ber- 
ger, the Lutheran Church; Pressensé, Leliévre, and Hollard, the Free 
Churches. The list of contributors contains several scholars who are not 
Protestants, among them the Orientalist Oppert, who has contributed the 
article ‘‘ Babylone.” On French subjects, the second volume again con- 
tains a large amount of interesting information which one would look 
for in vain in the Cyclopedias of other languages. 
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Art. XI1.—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 
Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


The Creeds of Christendom, with a History and Critical Notes. By Puttre Scnarr, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological Semi- 
nary of New York. Three vols., 8vo. Vol. I, The History of the Creeds, pp. 941. 
Vol. II, pp. 557. Vol. III, pp. 880. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1877. 

These three noble octavos fill a vacant space with a most valuable 

occupant. They are a rich present to our English and American 

theologians, Winer’s “Confessions of Christendom,” translated by 

Pope, is a masterpiece of concise comparative Christian theology, 

and from its lesser price is more available for the ordinary Chris- 

tian scholar; but no presentation of the creeds of our holy Chris- 
tianity in our English language is at all comparable with this. 

It is the second and third of the three volumes that contain the 

creeds, these being preceded by a historical and theological sur- 

vey in the first volume. The second volume contains the Greek 
and Roman creeds. First we bave the brief confessions found in 
the Bible, especially in the New Testament, together with many 
passages in the New Testament that seem to refer to confessional 
forms used in the Apostolic Church, some of them baptismal. 

Next follow the ANTENICENE confessions found in the early post- 

Apostolic fathers, as Ignatius of Antioch, A, D. 107; Irenxus, 

180; Tertullian, 200. The formule furnished by these three 

writers are plainly the originals of the Apostles’ Creed, so that 

essentially that creed is unquestionably an apostolic document. 

These formule are traced through the leading fathers of the first 

three or four centuries, and Dr. Schaff furnishes a very interest- 

ing comparative table of their contents. To the student of the 
earliest Christian antiquity this will appear an invaluable chapter. 

Then follow the five Ecumentcat Creeps, accepted alike by 

Greek, Roman, and Protestant Churches, a rejection of which by 

any Protestants Dr. Schaff pronounces to be “ heretical Protest- 

antism.” These, with the exception of the Athanasian, are all 

Greek creeds. The five Roman Creeps, beginning with that of 

Trent, come next. Then we have the three Greek anp Russian 

Creeps. The O_p Carnoric manifestoes close this volume. The 

third volume is made up of the great body of Protestant creeds. 

First are the Lutheran symbols, second the Reformed, and third 

the modern Protestant. The Lutheran, in whose framing Me- 

lanchthon had an important share, differs not widely in its sote- 
riology from our Wesleyan-Arminianism, while the so-called Re- 
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formed are more or less stringently Calvinistic. Professedly the 
Reformers went back to the Bible for their doctrines, but, unfort- 
unately, it was to the Bible with its rays refracted through the 
intervening Augustine. The Greek Church, on the other hand, 
in whose language both the New Testament and the most primi- 
tive post-apostolic documents were written, is what we call Ar- 
minian. 

Dr. Schaff’s own Introduction, embracing the entire first vol- 
ume, is, of course, done with great scholarship and ability. Be- 
sides a vast amount of pure and valuable history, he furnishes 
with entire freedom a great variety of individual opinions of his 
own, with some of which we should venture to differ. The en- 
tire work possesses great value for the entire Christian Church, 
and will long stand as a nonument to the honor of its author. 

A general survey of the Creeds suggests some reflections. First, 
at a glance, in chronological order they may be with measurable 
accuracy Classified as Greek, Latin, and Teutonic. The first Chris- 
tian Church was not Roman. The Romanistic claim to primal 
antiquity is falsified upon the very face of the records. Antioch, 
Ephesus, Athens, and Corinth are all anterior to Rome. The New 
Testament is not Roman but Greek. And all the truly Ecumen- 
ical Creeds (under which head we scarcely reckon the pseudo- 
Athanasian) are Greek, It is not until the fifteenth century that 
an originally and purely Romish Creed appears. It may, without 
much qualification, be said that this succession of Creeds marks 
the real ethnographic march of Christianity. 

Second. There is a remarkable doctrinal succession. The early 
Creeds, at the early Christian centuries, were largely occupied 
with Christology. The personality of Christ is the central point 
of discussion, and the relations of all other matters to him are the 
surrounding topics. <A trinality, thongh not the well-defined 
Trinity, appears in the Apostles’ Creed. A Socinian can repeat 
that Creed without much violence to its words. But Christ, as 
Son of God, founder of the Church, and judge of quick and dead, 
is the main topic of doctrine. 

Third. It is not until the sixteenth century that in the Triden- 
tine Creed, framed by Rome in self-defense against Protestantism, 
that Rome shapes a doctrine of atonement, and semi-predestina- 
tion into an authoritative formula, A short time previous the 
Lutheran, or rather Melanchthonian, theology had done a similar 
thing. The doctrine of predestination in the first three Christian 
centuries was a heresy. It was the dogma of the Gnostics. The 
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early Church repelled it, used against it the same arguments as our 
modern Arminians, and excommunicated it as hostile to the very 
fundamentals of Christianity. It was not until the so-called Re- 
formed Church framed its Creeds that, under the influence of the 
lurid genius of John Calvin, unqualified predestination obtruded 
itself into a public Christian Creed. This heresy was imperiously 
enthroned as orthodoxy. Old Gnosticism became new Christian- 
ity. The so-called Reformed Churches took Augustinianism, ag- 
gravated its worst points, and exalted them into a test of true 
faith. On these points the Creed of Trent is better than the new 
Creeds. This was the doctrinal deformation of the Reformation. 
A period of dead pseudo-orthodoxy naturally followed. The 
Reformation needed to be reformed, and that work was per- 
formed by James Arminius doctrinally, and by John Wesley spir- 
itually. And this, the union of the truth and the life, was the 
completion of the Reformation. How slowly works the power of 
truth! “God is patient, because God is eternal.” 


a 


That Review Article. By Rev. Gro. D. Watson, D.D. Published by National 
Publication Association for the Promotion of Holiness. 24mo., pp. 33. Phila- 
delphia. 

The “That Review Article” of this pamphlet is Dr. J. O. A. 

Clark’s article, published in a late number of our Quarterly, and 

the pamphlet itself -is a fierce and fiery onslaught and part of a 

volley all along the line upon the article and the Quarterly. The 

arlicle is held to be heretical, and the Quarterly is solemnly de- 
nounced as untrue to Methodism, and its editor as attempting to 
overthrow the trne doctrine of sanctification, 

The article of Dr. Clark we do not hold to be exactly Wes- 
leyan. At any rate it can he held as only generically Wesleyan, 
and on a specific point or two anti-Wesleyan, It is Wesleyan in 
that it holds up a Christian perfection as a definite object of 
aspiration and efforts, and does not, with Calvinism, hold that all 
progress consists in a deepening consciousness of sin, But Dr. 
Clark distinguishes between sanctification and perfection. Sancti-. 
tification (he does not say entire sanctification, but a sanctification 
complete as measured by the then capacity of the man) he places 
at justification; while perfection, as absolute, belongs to God, yet as 
relative belongs to man, and consists in making due progress by 
experience and faith toward the absolute. So far in point of its 
doctrinal facts Dr. Clark appears to be Wesleyan; but there are 
two points on which he seems to diverge—one a point of doctrinal 
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fact, and the other point of terms. The jirst is that he denies 
that definite experience sometimes called the “second blessing ;” 
the second is that, while Wesley uses the term perfection to 
designate the definite state attained by the “second blessing,” 
Dr. Clark applies it to that due progress toward the blessed ab- 
solute which constitutes a heathful and vigorous piety. In the 
fact of that progression Wesley is as decided as Dr. C. ; for Wesley 
does not make the “second blessing” a stopping point. It is a 
stage which admits an eternal progress beyond. So far, then, as 
doctrinal points are concerned, the negation of the definite second 
process, analogous to our first conversion, is Dr. Clark’s only di- 
vergency. He would, we suppose, admit that there is a “second 
blessing,” but deny its equalizing co-ordination with our first justifi- 
cation ; and he would admit a second only as he would a third, a 
Sourth, up to a thousandth and more; it being the Christian’s 
privilege to go on from blessing to blessing, and from strength to 
strength, until he mounts into glory. And so, perhaps, he would 
say, with one of the holiest ministers of our acquaintance, “I 
have been entirely sanctified forty times.” 

We did not and do not understand Dr. Clark as affirming that 
what we mean as entire sanctification takes place at justification. 
He does, indeed, maintain that a complete sanctification takes 
place at justification, as measured by the then capacity of the man ; 
but not an “entire sanctification” as measured by his matured 
capacity. This distinction enables us to answer the question, 
Why is the man not entirely sanctified at justification ? The dis- 
tinction is, we take it, neither Wesleyan nor anti-Wesleyan, hav- 
ing never been affirmed or denied by Wesley. In his article Dr. 
Clark uses many expressions which describe justification in high 
terms, and which, if toned up to a high interpretation, would seem 
to imply entire sanctification; but so does Wesley. There is, 
perbaps, nothing in the article stronger on this point than the fol- 
lowing words of Wesley :—“ The state of a justitied person is 
inexpressibly great and glorious. He is ‘ born again, not of blood, 
nor of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.’ He is a 
child of God, a member of Christ, an heir of the kingdom of 
heaven. ‘The peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
keepeth his heart and mind in Christ Jesus.’ His very body is a 
‘temple of the Holy Ghost, and a habitation of God through the 
Spirit.’ He is ‘created anew in Christ Jesus:’ he is washed, he 
is sanctified, His heart is purified by faith: he is cleansed ‘from 
the corruption that is in the world.’ ‘The love of God is shed 
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abroad in his heart by the Holy Ghost which is given unto him,’ 
And so long as he ‘walketh in love,’ (which he may always do,) 
he worships God in spirit and in truth, He keepeth the command- 
ments of God, and doth those things that are pleasing in his 
sight: so exercising himself as to ‘have a conscience void of of- 
fense, toward God, and toward man.’ And he has power both over 
outward and inward sin, even from the moment he is justified.” 

This passage contains expressions which, if Dr. Clark had used, 
would have been quoted as anti-Wesleyan, That is, both writers 
describe rather than define. A high-toned interpretation of Wes- 
ley would make him contradict himself, and a high-toned inter- 
pretation of Clark would make him contradict Wesley under a 
low-toned interpretation. We understand Dr. Clark as affirming 
that the work of the Lord in justifying, and at the same time re- 
generating and sanctifying the man, is perfect and complete after 
the then possible lesser measure, and not according to the future 
fuller measure. And we see nothing anti-Wesleyan in it. 

We shall now be asked in tones of terrible stage thunder why 
we published an article containing such a divergency in the Quar- 
terly. Before we answer that question we must ask our dear 
thunderers what they are making this mighty racket about. 
They are themselves ready enough to accept and eulogize Meth- 
odist books and articles containing very strong anti- Wesleyan 
positions. Dr. Raymond’s “ Theology ” is anti-Wesleyan on the 
very important topic of eternal retribution, yet the Standard 
heralded that work in its columns under stately capitals as “ A 
Great Book,” and eulogized it, if we rightly recollect, without 
qualification. Dr. Curry, in the Advocate, abolished the bodily 
resurrection, and in the Repository has abolished the judgment- 
day ; yet when the learned doctor avowed himself to be “ Inskip- 
ian,” inventing that graceful adjective in order to invest himself 
with it, the “ Inskipian ” organ gracefully and gratefully respond- 
ed, if we rightly recollect, by pronouncing him “ the foremost edit- 
or in Methodism.” We object not to the eulogies on the book 
or on the editor; but we do object to this inconsistency, if not 
insincerity, in indorsing any and every other heresy, and yet put- 
ting on such fierce visages and unpacking themselves in such fierce 
fulminations upon such a divergency as Dr, Clark’s. We must 
charge these brethren with playing fast and loose. They have as- 
sumed to take one doctrine under their patronage and the Church 
under their authority, and while all other doctrines may be de- 
nied, this one article must be strictly maintained under penalties, 
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They threatened that if the late Dr. Lore editorially opposed them 
they would undermine the subscriptions to the Northern Advocate. 
They proposed to burn Dr. Crane’s book in “the stove ;” they 
called upon the Church authorities to put him down; they wrote 
to the editor of the Quarterly to speak out and demolish bim of- 
ficially and ecclesiastically. What our revolt at their spirit and 
conduct was we have freely expressed in a former Quarterly ; 
and we now say it deliberately, that we hold all their professions 
of superior sanctity to be a serious mistake. 

On our statement in our last Quarterly that it was by the light 
of another world only that life in this world is relieved from 
pessimism, Mr. M’Donald thinks proper to say that if we were 
sanctified we would not think so. Our sentiment, we reply, was 
the same as that of Muhlenberg’s hymn. One of our own sweet- 
est hymns most sweetly sings— 


“Lord! obediently we'll go, 
Gladly leaving all below.” 


These words speak the deepest feelings of our own heart, and so 
feeling, we need none of Mr. M’Donali’s volunteer prescriptions. 
We decline all profession of entire sanctification ; we refuse all 
such process as these brethren enjoin; and yet we have a firm trust 
that we should bail with joy unspeakable the glorious appearing 
of our Lord and Saviour. Welcome be the hour of our release 
from these low grounds of earth, for when Christ appears, then 
shall we also appear with him in glory! St. Paul says, “If in 
this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 
miserable.” Mr. M’Donald might say, “ You would not feel so, 
Paul, if you would only come and be sanctified like me.” We 
imagine that the apostle would decline. 

But the question remains, Why publish an article not perfectly 
Wesleyan? Because we believe that had John Wesley been edi- 
tor of our Quarterly he would have published it. Dr. Clark is 
an eminent minister of the Church, South, of marked ability and 
piety. His article is written in the interest of holiness, and is 
pervaded with a devout spirit which should benefit every reader 
not a partisan. There are increasing thousands, many of them re- 
pelled by the intolerable assumptions of high professionalism, who 
would be holier Christians after Dr. Ciark’s interpretation than 
after the Wesleyan, exaggerated as that at the present day is. We 
believe the thoughtful men of the Church had a right to hear what 
he had to say on this most deeply interesting subject. The Quar- 
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terly is not a child’s paper. It is read by the highest minds in 
the Church, who know what our standard doctrines are and what 
they ought to be. They do not require the Quarterly to be an 
Index Expurgatorius. When it comes to deciding precisely what 
our doctrines are, the editor has ever tried to do his best toward 
defining them. His definitions claim no other authority than what 
they derive from their real accuracy. And when they have been 
so defined, as the doctrine of sanctification has been editorially 
defined, we see no reason why the best and most tried minds of 
the Church may not be allowed some range. So, after having 
most strenuously maintained the doctrine of a literal resurrection, 
we did not hesitate to allow Prof. Lacroix to pat in Schoberlien’s 
views modifying that dogma. We hear very audibly the ex- 
pressed demand that there shall be some freedom of expression 
allowed to the highest and most loyal minds in the Church who 
write truly and sincerely in the interest of truth and holiness. Our 
readers will remember that in a former Quarterly we showed up 
the anti-Wesleyan, or rather hyper-Wesleyan, character of the 
Standard ; and we now say that we consider Dr. Clark less di- 
vergent, and less perniciously divergent, from Wesley than Inskip, 
M’Donald, or this Dr. Watson. And as to the spirit exhibited, 
we have only to ask any fair mind to read Dr. Clark’s article and 
Dr. Watson’s pamphlet in immediate succession, and decide on 
which side the real holiness lies. 

We believe that our wisest men are troubled with the increas- 
ing amount of an imperious antinomianism pervading many sec- 
tions of our Church, arising from the multiplication of hasty pro- 
fessions of entire sanctification. In an oppressively numerous 
class of cases that profession constitutes the man’s only impor- 
tance. He uses it to place himself above the just criticism to 
which all are rightfully amenable. To doubt his holiness is, for- 
sooth, to be an enemy of holiness. Meantime his profession, and 
a fervid assertion thereof, are about the only reasons for suspect- 
ing him of any special excellence, The practices of his daily life, 
his bad tempers, and his questionable rectitudes, oblige him large- 
ly to draw upon the “infirmity ” excuse. What would be sin 
in an unregenerate or in a poor justified man is merely human 
failing in him. His sins are all sanctified sins, until in his case 
Christ is made the minister of sin, and Christianity is demoralized 
into acloak forsin. And that is antinomianism. And when such 
Christians grow strong in a Church they are partisan, censorious, 
arrogant, and the real troublers of Israel. The chiefest pastors 
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of our Church testify to the great increase of this portentous evil, 
and they very well know from what quarter the evil comes. But 
how pull up the tares without injuring the wheat? How reach 
the evil without destroying some good? How even discuss the 
matter and speak plain truth without offending many a truly holy 
soul? As a remedy, some wise and holy men, like Dr. Crane and 
Dr. Clark, suggest a‘ moditication of our theology. The excited 
manner with which such men are assailed by writers like Dr. 
Lowry and Dr. Watson, in contrast with the calm, devout spirit 
of the men themselves, shows on which side the real holiness lies. 
We insist that men like these, tried by long service in the Church, 
shall be heard, though their counsel be not adopted. And if there 
be thousands in the Church who can be holier under such views 
rather than on the second-process view, all wise men will say, det 
holy life be preferred above all special dogma. 

It is painful to see the great name of Count Zinzendorf debased 
into a term of opprobrium by these mistaken brethren. In spite 
of what we consider his doctrinal errors, Zinzendorf was, as Schaff 
says, “ one of the purest and most remarkable men in the history 
of Christianity, a religious and poetic genius, a true nobleman by 
nature and divine grace as well as by rank, He had bat one all 
absorbing passion—Christ and him crucified.” Dr. Clark’s doe- 
trine and his bear no resémblance. He taught that our sanctifi- 
cation is entire at justification; Dr. C. says no such thing. He 
taught that our sanctification is entirely imputed from Christ ; 
Dr. C. that it is wrought in us through Christ. It is a pity that 
one who prints himself a D.D. should so mistake, especially after 
the mistake has been once corrected in our Quarterly. Dr, Clark’s 
doctrine of sanctification is no more Zinzendorfian than it is Swe- 
denborgian or “ Inskipian.” 


Bishop Peck’s Address to the Ministerial Candidates of the Southern Illinois Confer- 
ence. Minutes, pp. 120. 
Two of our bishops have expressed their views with some fullness 
in regard to the doctrine of Christian holiness, with the evident 
purpose of maintaining the thing, but of disentangling it from 
some present embarrassments, Bishop Merrill illustrates at fall 
length the great doctrine, that while in various departments of ex- 
istence we know the fact, we know but little of the mode. The 
conclusion is, that upon the subject in hand we need not be over 
technical or exacting about the form or the formula, if we can se- 
cure in reality and essence the thing. The argument is too con- 
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secutive to allow of piece-meal a but our readers should 
study it as a whole. 

Bishop Peck, in his address to the candidates of the Southern 
Illinois Conference, deals in points sharply and sometimes brill- 
iantly put. He first states the Wesleyan doctrine very distinctly, 
and gives it as 


‘ 
THE UNEQUIVOCAL DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH. 


I desire, my brethren, to assure you that in the doctrines of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church on this subject there is nothing hidden or doubtful. The Church has no 
question about this doctrine. Individuals may have questions; some minds may 
honestly differ about some phase of this doctrine; but as to the main thing the 
Church has no doubt whatever. For it does seem to us that the idea that there 
is no definite blessing which ought to be sought, called entire sanctification or 
perfect love, and distinct from a love that is not perfect, is not true.—P. 92. 


The Bishop then proceeds to give some caveats, which are spe- 
cially suited to the hour. The first is upon 


THE ULTRA ONE-IDEAISM. 


But it is possible for a man to be so filled with zeal for holiness as to give it a 
technical position that will do some harm. I somewhere saw a representation 
of Satan laying hold of a man’s shoulders who was trying to get up to a certain 
line; finally he gave him a push which sent him clear across it. “ Well, go 
then,” said he; “I would as soon see you on one side of the line as the other.” 
I therefore say to you, brethren, you must not omit before the world “ repentance 
toward God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ,” a justification by faith, and 
regeneration, and the beginnings of sanctification at the time of regeneration, and 
then going on to perfection. You must take care of the little ones, and you can- 
not do that by preaching the highest standards of Christian excellence chiefly and 
principally. You must go down where they are, and lead them upward and on- 
ward, and so preach and teach that the humblest and poorest of all can under- 
stand it. You must remember that you are not to be the pastor of a dozen per- 
sons devoted to holiness, but the pastor of the whole flock; and ninety-nine ina 
hundred of them, perhaps, cannot readily understand the matter. It is a great 
flock, and there are many weak ones. Tuke them all along, brethren—preach the 
whole Gospel. It is a Gospel of power to wicked men, and the majority of your 
hearers are wicked men. It is a Gospel of mercy to penitents; take them and 
Jead them to the altar of mercy and to the Saviour of sinners. There is no work 
of greater importance than teaching those to walk who cannot walk themselves. 
A great many of the members are away down in the valley of indecision, and 
you must not underrate them, but form them into line, bring them up, and try 
them, not by the “Central Idea of Christianity,” but by the Bible. Brethren, I 
learn that through this country there are some men who do not harmonize with 
us upon this question, and I partly believe it. I have found them every-where. 
And just the way not to give them power is at proper times aud places to preach 
the true doctrine of Wesleyan holiness. I recommend to you not to fight them, 
but to preach in this way and live dé out, and your cause will take care of itself.— 
P. 93. 


These pointed remarks suggest a query as to the whole system 
of one-ideaism, The holiness association, the holiness periodical, 
the holiness prayer-meeting, the holiness camp-meeting, the holiness 
preacher, are all modern novelties. They are not Wesleyan. We . 
believe that a living Wesley would never admit them into the 


e 
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Methodist system. They seem to distort the healthful symmetry 
of our religion, Wisely was it asked by one of our bishops, “ Are 
not all our meetings holiness meetings?” Is it not the purpose of 
our whole system to “ spread Scripture holiness ?” 

The third caution regards 


OBTRUSIVE “ EVANGELISTS.” 


But it has come to my ears that men have been goingaround the country, enter- 
ing your pastoral charges, and ignoring you and your work. Now, pastors are 
responsible as pastors, and brethren, men who call themselves by good names, 
evangelists, ete., (and do not understand me that I am against the word, for it is 
scriptural.) but many times it turns out that erratic men assume to themselves 
this title, and, without consulting with the pastor, set up for themselves, and be- 
come harsh accusers of the brethren, and preach in a way we cannot approve, 
and in this way do much harm.—P. 94. 


A fourth touches upon 
LOFTY PROFESSIONALISM. 


And now a word about the profession of holiness. I am of the opinion that 
every man who tells his experience ought to tell the truth just as itis. AndI 
do not think that the Church is suffering for the want of religious profession. A 
high profession may be quite imprudent when it only provokes resistance. But 
when you are in the family with your brethren and sisters, and are clear in the ex- 
perience, do not suppress it. If the heart is filled with holy love, let the people 
know it. But then I want to tell you that if a person is filled with perfect love 
he will have less need to tell it. If his life is in accordance with it, he does not 
need to tell it; it will tell itself, and if not, his telling it will do no good. Let 
his life be such that the world may know that he walks with Jesus, and then 
when his heart is filled with perfect love he may tell it to the glory of God. I 
never knew any harm to come from that kind of profession. But when there 
was a harsh, censorious spirit, and a man did not live well, and every body knew 
it, 1 have known loud professions to do great harm. There are not wanting 
instances of men and women who are very irregular in their attendance at church, 
not very steady at the prayer-meeting, very generally away from class-meeting 
and yet professing perfect love.—P. 94. 


These words, coming from the author of the “Central Idea of 
Christianity,” will have great weight throughout the Church. 


———__ + ——___——. 


The Beginnings of Christianity, with a View of the State of the Roman World at the 
Birth of Christ. By GrorGe B. Fisuer, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in Yale College, Author of ‘‘ Essays on the Supernatural Origin of Christianity,” 
“The Reformation,” ete. 8vo., pp. xii, 591. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, 
& Co, 1878. 


The scope of Dr. Fisher’s work is even more broad than its title 
would at first seem to indicate. While its first part professedly 
only describes the condition of the Roman world at the entrance 
of Christianity, it really explores the entire field of the intellectual 
and moral preparation for the Gospel found in the ancient religions 
and philosophies of Rome, Greece, and Palestine. The line of 
thought in the early chapters is deeply interesting, and, though 
not wholly new, its development is fresh, scholarly, and inde- 
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pendent. The introductory chapter, on “The Nature of Chris- 
tianity and its Relation to the Jewish and Heathen Religions,” 
ably delineates the divine training of the Hebrew people, and this, 
namely, the training of a people, and not the making of a book, it 
holds to have been the grand aim under both the old dispensation 
and the new. The method of revelation is not in the announce- 
ment of a body of doctrine, but in a series of historical phenomena, 
in which men act, and over which God presides in his providence, 
guiding, legislating, punishing, and delivering, the true import 
and philosophy of which are expounded by prophets and apostles. 
The correct exposition of the facts of the Gospel history is found 
in the apostolic epistles. As the history was slow in its develop- 
ment, the discoveries of revelation were progressive and gradual. 
No student of the Scriptures can have failed to mark, for instance, 
the steadily growing definiteness of the Messianic peaphecies, the 
higher level of David and Isaiah thari that on which Moses stood, 
and the slow uplifting of the idea of the kingdom of God. So 
Dr. Fisher would solve many of the moral difficulties in the Old 
Testament, by refusing to judge men and deeds of a darker age 
by the light of the Gospel; and this is, in our view, the correct 
solution. But Christianity is the perfect form of religion, fn which 
revelation reaches culmination. It grows directly out of Judaism. 
It could not grow out of Platonism, or any of even the best forms 
of heathenism. It is not a religion of ethics chiefly, or of some 
special doctrine, as immortality, but it is a religion of redemption 
and grace, This is its essential characteristic, in which it differs 
from all other religions, except in its foreshadowings in the Old 
Testament. Dr. Fisher might well have more fully elaborated 
this peculiarity. 

The Roman empire is regarded as a preparation for Christianity, 
in its breaking up of nationalities and welding them into one; in 
the influence of its jurisprudence in unifying the popular thought ; 
in the assimilation of its people in language and culture; in the 
necessary intercourse between the different parts of the empire; 
and in the longing for a common religion that, with the dissolving 
of old beliéfs, sprung up out of the confusion and ferment of the 
times. 

Dr. Fisher devotes some seventy ‘thoughtful pages to the con- 
sideration of the popular religions of Greece and Rome. We fail, 
however, to discern the “incipient tendency to monotheism” in 
the Homeric theology, of which he speaks. The truth is, as seems 
to us, that polytheism had failed to utterly obliberate the senti- 
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ments of the ancient religion and original monotheism, and they 
still gleamed, though dimly, in the darkness of paganism. Idolatry 
was a departure from Jehovah, and never could be a school-master 
to lead men to Christ. But with the Greek philosaphy the case was 
different. Great ability marks the treatment of this question, and it 
is no discredit to Dr. Fisher that he reminds us often of the more 
thorough work of Dr. Cocker on “ Christianity and Greek Philoso- 
phy.” Then, with an inquiry into the morals of heathenism and 
the social and religious condition of the Jews, the view of the state 
of the world at the time of our Lord’s advent is made complete. 

The second division of the work examines the Gospel narratives 
in the light of the latest criticism. We fully appreciate the candor 
and thoroughness of these investigations; yet we note with some 
surprise the basing of the early date of these books in any degree on 
an alleged expectation by the apostles of our Lord’s second advent 
in their life-time. A wise logician would naturally avoid a premise 
so disputable ; and the assumption of such an expectation involves 
the fatal mistake of supposing that the Holy Ghost inspired the 
apostles to write a falsehood on an important point of Christian 
doctrine. Surely some other interpretation of the passages ad- 
duced must be found. 

The third division diseusses a few of the most important topics 
in the life of our Lord and the history of the Church in the first 
century. On a few points, such as the measure of apostolic 
authority, and the opinion that baptism was commonly by immer- 
sion, we should speak differently ; yet no one can read these chap- 
ters, especially the one on “The Separation of the Church from 
the Temple,” without profit. As a whole, the work is a valuable 
addition to our theological literature, and a credit to our American 
scholarship. 


The Hidden Life. Thoughts on Communion with God. By Rev. ADOLPH SAPHIR, 
author of “ Expository Lectures on the Epistle to the Hebrews,” ‘‘ The Life of 
Faith,” ete. 12mo., pp. 291. New York: Carters. 1877. 


Quite a number of books have been published of late on the “ higher 
life,” This one is not on the higher, but on the hidden, inner life, the 
conscious experience at which every true believer should aim from 
the beginning of his Christian life, and without a good degree of 
which he should at no time be content. Turning from the much 
debated questions in regard to the exact nature of the work wrought 
in regeneration, and the sense in which Christians may be said to 
keep the divine law, the author treats such topicsas these: “Sincer- 
ity in Drawing near to God,” “ The Experienced Reality of Revela- 
Fovurtrn Series, Vor. XXX.—12 
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tion,” “The Experienced Reality of Prayer,” “The Indwelling 
of God by Love and the Holy Spirit,” ete. The author does not 
presuppose doubt, and proceed to argue on antagonism, and to 
defend his views. He explains, and enforces, and exhorts, with 
all earnestness, and even enthusiasm. He sets out with the decla- 
ration that, although every mystic may not be a Christian, “every 
Christian is a mystic.” The book, it must be confessed, agrees 
very. well with the opening sentence. Read as a theological work, 
it lacks clearness, strength, and completeness, Read as an inter- 
preter of the innermost wants, exercises, and experiences of those 
who are not satisfied either with the barren formalism of a machine 
piety, or with the cold performance of all known duty, it will be 
found an incentive and a guide in the deep things of the con- 
scious religious life. Nevertheless, those who would explore these 
mystic realms need a solid foundation in the Law as well as in the 
Gospel, else they will be liable to become dreamily and sentiment- 
ally pious, resolving all religion into the things of the inner life, and 
forgetting that true Christians are “created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, which God hath before ordained that we should walk 
in them.” 

The Hidden Life is an English work, although that fact is no- 
where plainly stated in the volume itself. 


Abraham, the Friend of God. A Study from Old Testament History. By J. 

OswaLp Dykes, M.A.. D.D. 12mo., pp. 352. New York: Carters. 1877. 
If modern curiosity had been previously consulted in regard to the 
size of the Bible, it would have clamored for a whole library, when 
divine wisdom has given us only one book, and that none of the 
largest. With what delight would we pore over the Life of 
Adam, in three volumes, embellished with portraits and a map! 
Seth, Enos, and others in the line which extends from the Creation 
to the Deluge would each require an octavo, while the scientific 
questions which cluster around the Creation and the Deluge might 
be discussed in a supplemental work of moderate dimensions—six 
or eight volumes, perhaps. Noah, Shem, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Joseph, Moses, and others in the immediate line of succession, 
could not be crowded into any less space, certainly; and, by a 
moderate estimate, the Christian era might be reached in a hun- 
dred volumes. If all that man fancies that he would like to know 
were written of Christ and his apostles, their words and works and 
personal history, at least a hundred more volumes would be 
needed, 
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But what could the Church do with so voluminous a Bible? 
Certainly no society could be formed for its general gratuitous dis- 
tribution. The poor could not buy it. The busy world would 
plead that they had no time to read it. The soldier could not 
carry a copy in his knapsack, nor the sailor one in his sea-chest. 
Books of extracts would be looked upon with suspicion as one- 
sided and misleading, contrived to support the notions of those who 
made the selections, Nay, verily; itwould not do. The wisdom 
of the divine Author is seen, not only in what is revealed, but the 
brevity with which mighty truth is told. 

And yet man, without the divine teachings, is constantly trying 
to supply what inspiration has omitted, and expanding pages of 
revelation into volumes of fanciful description and thoughtful 
moralizing. Often, as in the present case, the work is well done ; 
and the golden nugget found in the Scripture mine is beaten into 
a broad expanse of shining leaf. Sometimes, indeed, it is some- 
what thin in spots; and now and then, by reason of much pound- 
ing, a hole is discernible ; nevertheless, the precious metal is still 
there, and the glittering expanse catches and holds many eyes 
which would hardly see the solid value of the nugget. 

The work of Dr. Dykes is one of the best of its class. It sup- 
plements the brief records of Genesis with the fruit of much 
thought, as well as varied acquisitions of modern Bible study and 
historical and geographical inquiry. Now and then he employs 
his fancy, but it is only to put a little flesh upon the dry bones 
of the story, and it is always done in the best of good taste. No 
thoughtful reader will close the book without feeling that “Abra- 
ham, the Friend of God,” and the persons and events of his 
time, stand before his eyes with clearer outline and more vivid 
coloring than before, and that the hours spent in the reading have 
been well employed. 


—_e_—. 


Brighter than the Sun; or, Christ the Light of the World. A Life of our Lord for 
the Young. By J. R. Macpurr, D.D. With Illustrations by A. Rowan. 8vo., 
pp. 433. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1877. 


Dr. Macduff could crown his life-work by no nobler task than is 
accomplished in this volume. He has, heretofore, written, as our 
readers are doubtless aware, of Bethlehem, Sychar, Gennesaret, 
Bethany, and Olivet ; and now he brings his long study of the 
Scriptures, his observations in the Holy Land, and all his expe- 
rience and skill as a writer, to the elucidation of the life and char- 
acter of the One from whom those lands derive for us their highest 
interest. The facts of the gospel narrative are, of course, set 
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forth in due order, and interpreted in the light of wide reading 
and long study; but the charm of the book is in its vivid descrip 
tions of events and scenes, so that it is a fairly-pictured life of 
our Lord. The young person who is fortunate enough to read it 
will see the beautiful and wonderful story as he never saw it be- 
fore. In this most important respect the work is unequaled in 
our language. The sixteen full-page illustrations and illuminated 
cover add greatly to the attraction of the volume. 


— —_——_ 


Theological Essays. By Wiu11aM G. T. Suepp, D.D., Roosevelt Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 8vo., pp. 383. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1877. 


The seven essays in this volume were published some years since, 
and have appeared in several editions, but are, for the purpose of 
the present publication, revised and enlarged. They abound in 
strong thought, firmly and clearly expressed, and in this the 
reader of a different school of theology will take a pleasure, while 
he may dissent from the theory propounded. The essays on “The 
Doctrine of Original Sin” and “The Atonement a Satisfaction 
for the Ethical Nature of both God and Man,” professedly defend 
the old historical Calvinism, and may be accepted as its latest 
statement from the hand of a master in its Israel. An Arminian 
eager for the fray would relish the following unflinching propo- 
sition: “Every child of Adam fell from God, in Adam, and 
together with Adam, and, therefore, is justly chargeable with all 
that Adam is chargeable with, and precisely on the same ground, 
namely, on the ground that his fall was not necessitated, but 
self-determined. . . . If [Adam] fell freely, so did his posterity 
—yet not one after another, and each by himself—but altogether 
and all at once, in that first transgression.” Dr. Shedd, of course, 
would not accept the reply that it is impossible for a man to per- 
sonally will and act, and become responsible therefor, a thousand 
ages before he has a personal existence. 


Hermeneutics of the New Testament. By Dr. A. Immer, Professor of Theology in 
the University of Berne. Translated from the German by AxBert H. Newman, 
8vo., pp. xvii, 395. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1877. 


This work, prepared for students and practical clergymen rather 
than professional theologians, fully expounds the principles of New 
Testament exegesis which for a generation have prevailed in Ger- 
many, and are really those adopted by Grotius and other Arminians 
two and a half centuries ago. It is a thoroughly scientific and 
almost exhaustive treatise on the whole subject. It is in three 
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parts: I. The General Principles of Hermeneutics; II. The Single 
Operations of the Scripture Interpreter; III. The Religious Un- 
derstanding. The elaborate history of Seripture interpretation 
and the several methods of exegesis that have from time to time 
been employed, constitutes a very important portion of the work. 
Our author adopts the grammatico-historical method, and rightly 
holds that our dogmatic preconceptions must not be the standard 
of our interpretation of Scripture. It is with us a fundamental 
proposition that we are to interpret the Holy Scriptures upon the 
same grammatical, historical, and logical principles on which we 
interpret any other document, never forgetting, however, that he 
will with such aid most deeply penetrate into their import whose 
soul is illumined by the Holy Spirit. To learn how most wisely 
and accurately to do this, the student can have no better guide 
than Dr. Immer’s erudite volume. We heartily commend it to 
our young ministers in particular, in the belief that in mastering 
it they will greatly enrich their teachings of the sacred word. 


—_—_——_.____—_ 


Future Religious Policy of America. A Discussion of Eleven Great Living Ques- 
tions, By Witi1aM RILEY HaLsreEaD. 12mo., pp.218. Cincinnati: Hitchcock 
& Walden. 1877. 

The discussions in this volume are on important and vital ques- 

tions intimately connected together, and deeply affecting both 

the religious and secular welfare of our country. Mr. Halstead 
thinks strongly and writes vigorously, with the purpose of carry- 
ing his reader with him, and the hope of making him a truer 

Christian and better patriot. The first essay, on “ Law and Provi- 

dence,” is itself worth the price of the volume; and of the rest, 

those on “Skeptical Thought,” “ Romanism,” “ Priesthood of the 

People,” and “ Inner Church Life,” merit special attention. A book 

so important in its topics, and fresh, brave, and direct in its utter- 

ances, ought to be put into the hands of the large body of intelli- 
gent, active young men of the Church, upon whom is now de- 
volving so much of its practical work. 





*>e 


Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


The Final Philosophy; or, System of Perfectible Knowledge issuing from the Har- 
mony of Science and Religion. By Cuas. Wooprurr Suietps, D.D. Pp. 609. 
Scribner, Armstrong, & Co, 1877. 

Irrelevant and inconclusive arguments are vexatious and mor- 

tifying, both to the logician and the truth-lover, even when they 

are offered in support of a good cause. This work claims to be 
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the outcome of a professorship of “Harmony of Science and Re- 
vealed Religion,” and from its size and title one is justfied in ex- 
pecting more than is given. Of course there is a “ conflict ;” and 
the larger part of the work is spent in describing it, The old 
story of the astronomical and geological conflicts is retold, with 
much other matter of a similar sort. This is gracefully, though 
somewhat sketchily done; but the reader is left in doubt to what 
purpose. The scanty lesson which might be drawn from this del- 
uge of history, namely, that religion can survive profound changes 
in our cosmical conceptions and scientific theories, seems nowhere to 
be hinted at. We are of opinion that the “conflict and reconcili- 
ation ” business is very much overdone on both sides, and is really 
a sure mark of hopeless superficiality. In truth, the presented 
conflict is mainly a conflict of old and new science, and not a re- 
ligious question at all. It has a religious significance only because 
our religious sentiments become adjusted to certain conceptions 
which constitute the reigning science ; and when those conceptions 
change there must be re-adjustment. In the first shock of sur- 
prise, and especially where mental ossification has set in, we fancy 
that religion has been damaged, if not destroyed. In the law 
this same aversion to re-adjustment produces violent opposition to 
law reforms. In medicine it sets the schools at war, and makes 
any startling change an occasion for persecution. In politics it 
produces conservatism. Whenever and wherever a new order ap- 
pears it will have to make its way against the old. Had Dr. 
Shields mastered this simple thought, it would have very much 
altered the plan of his work. It is a miracle that the science of 
the Bible should have been as pure as it is, especially considering 
the state of scientific knowledge at thattime; but the wonder con- 
sists mainly in the fact that so little science of any kind found its 
way into the Bible. The belief in the divine omnipresence was so 
overpowering that no theory of second causes was needed or al- 
lowed. Hence the science of the Bible is seldom any thing but 
pure theism, with all secondary causes left out. This is the cause 
of its scientific purity, and the reason why there is so little where 
the Bible can possibly collide with any form of science which re- 
mains theistic. But when Paul in his prayer adopts the threefold 
division of body, soul, and spirit, or when in his vision he speaks 
of the third heaven, we find no reason for calling these or any 
similar statements more than the prevailing science upon these 
points at that time. For ourselves, therefore, we have little re- 
spect either for the writers of “conflicts,” or for the writers of 
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“reconciliation.” The method of the former is to sweep a drag- 
net through the past, and collect all the horrors which have at- 
tended progress, and then charge them all to religion. The latter 
commonly has no method, except meekly to allow all the slanders 
and libels of the former, and then cry out, “ For any sake, don’t!” 
In this way the notion has got abroad that all scientific people are 
irreligious, and that all religious people are unscientific. Along 
with this goes the notion that any dogmatism may be called 
science if only it be grossly impious. Now, in the face of the facts | 
that the bulk of our scientific men have always been Christians, 

and that atheists and materialists have contributed almost nothing if 
to the advance ot knowledge in any department, we submit that 
it is high time to abandon this pernicious habit of speaking of 
science and religion as hostile powers. Dr.Shields’s conception of 
what is really needed in this department is painfully inadequate, } 
if we are to judge by this work. So faras there is any conflict, it 
reduces to the question whether certain facts and doctrines are - i 
true or false. Such are the doctrines of theism, of the supernatural 
control of things, of revelation, etc. Has any thing been discovered 
which discredits these beliefs? Here is the knot of the problem ; ie 
and all fruitful discussion in this field must confine itself to these i 
points. Mere general talk about the hostility of science and re- Hf 
ligion isunworthy any rational being, whether scientitic or religious. 
Philosophie discussion of the problems indicated will always be 
valuable when the work is well done. All other “ reconciliations ” ai i 
are worthless at best, and often by their lack of reason they lead 

the superficial, who are always willing to burn their fingers, if they iy 
can, to imagine that nothing can be said. Dr. Shields has not 
given us any thing conclusive, and he has not shown any just ap- 
preciation of the question at issue. One can hardly look at the 
609 pages of this large octavo without inquiring “To what purpose 
was this waste made?” It is a relief to get a hint from the preface 
that the chair of “ Harmony, etc.,” is not a permanent institution. 
If President White’s “ Warfare” and Dr, Draper’s “Conflict ” 
were to meet with a terrible retribution for their philosophic shal- 
lowness, we know of no infliction more adequate, and more poetic- 
ally just, than that those authors should be forced to study the 
Final Philosophy. ievandcratneieei 





































Contemporary Artin Europe. By 8. G. W. Bensamty, Author of “The Turk and 
the Greek,” ‘“*What is Art?” etc. With Illustrations. 8vo., pp. 165. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1877. 


This volume is issued in the belief that.our country is just enter- 
ing upon an era of art development, and with the purpose of in- 
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struction in the principles which underlie a true art culture. It 
takes us successively to England, France, and Germany—to their 
painting, sculpture, and architecture—describes their character- 
istics in those countries respectively, introduces us to their artists 
and art schools, and illustrates the text by seventy-seven engray- 
ings. The book, with its illuminated cover and elegant press- 
work, is itself a fine specimen of our American art. 





History, Biography, and Topography. 

Summer Rambles in Europe. By ALEXANDER CLARK, Author of “The Gospel in 
Trees,” “The Old School-house,” ‘“ Work-day Christianity,” “ Starting Out,” ete. 
Printed for the Author. 16mo., pp. 280.. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 1877. 

Never did worn and weary editor more joyously drop office and 

work for the rest of vacation, or ramble hither and yon, and tell 

the story of his ramblings with a freer abandon, than did our 
genial friend and brother of The Methodist Recorder in the sum- 
mer of 1876. His route of travel lay through Great Britain and 
north-western Europe, and rather in a line of his own choosing 
than in the usual one prescribed by fashion. He saw with his 
own eyes and thought with his own brain, and from time to time 
sent home some account of it all, to the great delight, we are sure, 
of his readers ; and now from those letters and other equally rich 
material this book is made. It is thoroughly readable, from the 
excellent portrait fronting the title-page to the end. Whether it 
tells of exploring English castles, sitting in Shakspeare’s house, 
meeting the Primitive and New Connection Methodists in con- 
ference, mangling Dutch to an English waiter, studying art gal- 
leries and cathedrals, roaming in the Black Forest, or lingering 
in John Calvin’s church, in Geneva, one wearies not of its pages. 

Its style is. perpetually varying with the author’s moods—now 

bright, sportive, and keen as a Damascus blade, and anon sober 

as the grave. With plenty of entertaining incident and anecdote, 

and charming description of scenes, places, and people, Dr. Clark 

has happily combined many profound thcughts. and important 

facts, making an instructive as well as pleasant volume. 
cnditiciiiuianiina 

Lectures on Baptist History. By Wittiam R. WitiiAMs. Philadelphia: American 
Baptist Publication Society. 

We have here three hundred and fifty pages of reading that kin- 

dles the best sort of feeling, and is very rich in historic allusions 
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and the clearest and most beautiful rhetoric. The title of the book 
is somewhat unfortunate in suggesting dull statements and secta- 
rian defenses, but the name of the author.is an agreeable offset 
to the title, The twelve chapters in the volume are entitled, 
“ John the Baptist,” “The Kingdom of God as set up by Christ,” 
“ Baptism and Regeneration,” “The Church as Left by Christ and 
as Made by Man,” “ Our Churches under the Ban of Antichrist,” 
“The Anabaptists of the Continent and England,” “ Rationalism 
in its Relation to our Churches,” “The Baptists and Religious Lib- 
erty,” “ The Baptists of the Commonwealth and the Protectorate,” 
“ John Bunyan,” “ Baptists and Missions,” and “ Baptists and the 
Future.” The two prime chapters in the book are the one on 
“John the Baptist” and the one on “John Bunyan.” That on 
“John the Baptist ” presents, perhaps, as complete a delineation 
of the Great Forerunner as has ever been made. One fairly. sees 
the hardy preacher of the wilderness in the midst of five thousand 
swarthy Syrians, clothed in his rough coat and leathern girdle, 
and shaking the hearts of his startled hearers as the forest is 
shaken by the tempests of winter. The illustrations of this chap- 
ter are as fresh and fragrant as the flowers of spring, and as rug- 
ged as the mountains. They are the legitimate children of the 
talented writer. Dr. Williams has earned a foremost place among 
the scholarly writers of the religious school in this country. He 
is a true poet, and a genuine, !iberal-hearted Christian. It is a 
little amusing that the good doctor should have made John the 
Baptist a frontispiece to a book on “ Baptist history.” It is sim- 
ply playing with a word. The old agitator, the rugged interferer 
with the conscience of Herod and the brazen sins of his sister-in- 
law, Herodias, belonged to the Baptist society about as much as 
Paul to the Presbyterian, or St. Peter to the Methodist. All these 
old-time saints had finished their course with joy long before our 
time people had ever been thought of, and to snatch them up as 
figure heads to our little ships is an arrangement that those mas- 
terly men who were in at the beginning of things would hardly 
appreciate. Take it all in all, our sister denomination may feel 
proud of their historian, and American literature of this new book. 


‘ 


Among the Turks. By Cyrus Hamuin. 12mo., pp. 378. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 1878. 


Dr. Hamlin has given us a volume of surpassing interest, both for 
its incidents and personal narrative illustrative of life in Turkey, 
and for its information respecting the condition and progress of the 
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empire. It is now forty years since he was sent by the American 
Board to take charge of its educational work at Constantinople, 
and to him is chiefly due the success of Robert College, on the 
Bosphorus. The chapter relating to this Christian institution, 
whose students are gathered from eighteen native cities, twelve 
languages, and all religions, and in whose faculty American, 
Greek, Armenian, Bulgarian, German, Italian, French, and Turkish 
professors labor in harmony, is one of the most interesting in the 
book. In Dr. Hamlin’s thirty-five years in Turkey he has be- 
come thoroughly conversant with its condition, its laws, institu- 
tions, religions and social life. Many of his pages illustrate them 
by graphic narratives of travel, personal experience, and interest- 
ing incidents. The three concluding chapters, entitled, “ Moham- 
medan Law,” “Islam,” and “Signs of Progress,” convey some ideas 
widely different from those commonly cherished, and his facts show 
a large progress made in the last half-century. He believes in Tur- 
key, notwithstanding all its errors. No rebel cruiser in our late 
war was allowed to be got up in Turkish waters; and even toward 
an enemy he holds it neither immoral nor unchristian to allow the 
truth. He points to the schools, the books used, the fifty news- 
papers (thirty of them dailies) of the capital, the Scriptures freely 
sold in twenty languages, the growing literature, and some re- 
markable changes in the administration of affairs. The long list 
of names of Christian subjects who have been admitted to high 
civil offices as ministers, viziers, and embassadors is significant. 
His prescription for the sick man is Peace, Time, and Education. 


——— ooo 


The Two Circuits: A Story of Illinois Life. By J. L. Crang. 12mo., pp. 502. 

Chicago: Jansen, M’Clurg & Co. 1877. 

A curious conglomerate of broad humor, keen wit, shrewdness, 
good sentiment, bad taste, bad English, and typographical errors, 
in the life of a western itinerant, done in opera bouffe. 

In the middle of October, 18—, Philip Force sets out on his 
first circuit, and in the space of one short year passes through 
four hundred and forty pages of variegated experiences. He 
forms the acquaintance of a large number of people, good and sen- 
sible in the main, but coarse in manner, and generally given to 
the use of language which requires to be spelled in new and fan- 
tastic ways. There are no indications of a plan till the reader is 
more than half through the book. On page 329 Mr. Force meets a 
little damsel of sixteen, and, notwithstanding his solemn engage- 
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ment to Mary, is smitten with the charms of Kate, who is equally 
smitten. He is loyal to his first choice, however, and never tells 
his second love till the proper moment arrives, But Mary comes 
to visit a friend, rides a runaway hors¢, is thrown to the ground, 
and departs this life pathetically. Kate is adopted by a rich rel- 
ative and disappears, and Force, in a very depressed state of mind, 
goes to Conference, and receives a new appointment, where he 
blossoms into a great preacher. A robbery, a murder, and a sui- 
cide throw their shadows on the canvas. Kate comes upon the 
scene again, and just in the nick of time. Force finds in a bor- 
rowed book a letter written to Kate’s mother by the rich relative, in 
which she informs the said mother that she, the said relative, sus- 
pects that Kate is afflicted with a secret attachment to a young 
minister by the name of Force. After this revelation, no judicious 
reader will need to be informed of the result. They marry tri- 
umphantly. 

The book, with its sense and its nonsense, its burlesques and broad 
farces, its admixture of parlor and stable scenes, its numerous cats 
and dogs, pigs and horses, will be popular, we judge, among peo- 
ple similar in mind and manners to those chiefly described in it. 
A score of appropriate illustrations assist the imagination of the 
reader. C. 


Growth of the Spirit of Christianity from the First Century to the Dawn of the Lu- 
theran Era. By Rev. GeorGe Matueson, M.A., B.A. 2 vols., 8vo., pp. 375, 
396. Edinburgh: T. &T. Clark. New York: Scribner, Welford, & Armstrong. 
1877. 


American readers of theological works from abroad will recog- 
nize Mr..Matheson as the author of a spicy and instructive little 
book on “ Aids to the Study of German Theology.” In this last 
undertaking we find him entering a new and broader field, and 
indulging in generalizations and groupings which put his powers 
to the severest test. He seems to endeavor to furnish, though 
without formally stating it, an antidote to Lecky’s “ Rise and In- 
fluence of the Spirit of Skepticism in Europe.” 

The general treatment of the subject is the more difficult be- 
cause it is the old ground covered by Neander, Rothe, Pressensé, 
and just now by our American Fisher. We give Matheson’s 
drift: Christianity was a divine phenomenon, and, while it had 
the power to destroy error, it could also assimilate to itself every 
thing pure and good in the contemporaneous ethnic faiths. In 
this way it asserted its prerogatives. Its method of meeting other 
religions proved its sympathy with universal man. Paul was the 
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boundary line marking the beginning of the universal Christian 
supremacy. The Church never showed its full grandeur until 
persecuted. Its divinity shone through the fire. It would not 
compromise with error. I¢ could not undergo mixture. Hence, 
Gnosticism became its foe. The union of the Church with the 
State under Constantine was without conscience on his part, but 
it was not without its use in preparing Christianity for its future 
relations with man in his social and political life. Scholasticism, 
with all its quibbles, was educating, in that it proved a discipline 
for the mind endued with truth, in its great long fight with er- 
ror. But the failures of the schoolmen were numerous, and their 
work would have been entirely fruitless but for the saving Ref- 
ormation of the sixteenth century. Not all the errors of scholas- 
ticism disappeared with Protestantism, but it was henceforth 
powerless for evil. The medizval heart had been yearning for 
the joy of deliverance from the long bondage, and at last it came 
with the Vulcan of the Erfurth monastery. But Luther’s work 
was not simply a new departure ; it was reflexive upon the half- 
dead Roman Catholicism. All that Romanism possesses to-day 
that is worthy of honor has been derived from Protestantism. Its 
greatest foe has been its saving force. 


Sn 


Autobiography of Rev. William Arnot, Minister of the Free St. Peter’s Church, Glas- 
gow, and afterward of the Free High Church, Edinburgh: and Memoir by his 
daughter, Mrs. A. Fleming. 12mo., pp. 351. New York: Robert Carter & 


Brothers. 1877. 
The Rey. Mr. Arnot was born at Scone in 1808, and died at Edin- 
burgh, June 3, 1875. His father was a farmer, and the son spent 
his early boyhood employed, as far as his years admitted, in the 
same occupation. He afterward was apprenticed to a nobleman’s 
gardener, and, while learning the trade, felt the power of divine 
truth, and became a member of the Presbyterian Church. From 
his childhood he had manifested mental activity and a thirst for 
knowledge; but the quickening influence of religion upon his 
mind was such, that his whole plan of life was changed. He 
studied for the ministry, and in 1837 was licensed to preach by 
the University of Glasgow, and was appointed assistant to the 
Rev. John Bonar, who had charge of two country Churches. 
Remaining about a year in this position, he became pastor of St. 
Peter’s Church, Glasgow, where he remained from 1839 to 1863, 
when he was called to the Free High Church, Edinburgh, where 
he spent the remainder of his life. Thus it appears that, entering 
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upon his work at the age of thirty-one years, he spent thirty-six 
years in the ministry, and died at the age of sixty-seven. 

The life here set forth contains nothing but “ such as is common 
to man;” nothing of romance or tragedy, but honest Christian liv- 
ing and good Christian work in the sphere to which God had called. 

Mr. Arnot was a faithful minister of the Lord Jesus Christ, declar- 
ing all the counsel of God, and laboring earnestly among the peo- 
ple, the poor and the friendless as well as the rich and the respect- 
able. He found time, also, to do good with his pen, writing much 
for religions periodicals, and publishing a number of volumes on 
““The Church in the House,” “The Roots and the Fruits of the 
Christian Life,” etc. He also found time to visit the Continent f 
and America, coming hither in 1870 as a delegate from the Free \ 
Church of Scotland to the United Assembly of the Presbyterian \ 
Churches, and in 1873 to attend the meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance in New York city. The work is a pleasant record of a 
good man’s life, and especially interesting to those who knew him 
personally, or through his writings. 
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Politics, Law, and General Morals. 


Alcohol and the State ; A Discussion of the Problem of Law, as Applied to the Liquor 
Trafic. By Ropert C. Prrman, LL. D., Associate Justice of the Superior Court 
of Massachusetts. 12mo., pp. 406. New York: National Temperance Society 
and Publication House. 1877. 


Alcohol is the rending devil that possesses what are termed the 
Christian nations ; and every-where his victims are seen, ofttiin’s 
falling into the fire and oft into the water, or gnashing their teeth 
in drunken madness, and wallowing on the ground foaming. And 
many that see and deplore the ruin wrought, and have tried one 
expedient afier another with only partial success, or none at all, 
are in much the same state of mind as were the disciples when 
they asked their Lord privately, “ Why could not we cast him 
out?” We do not believe that this problem will always defy so- 
lution, or that the successful way of working will be forever hid- 
den. Nay, the way has already been found, and the volume be- 
fore us shows very clearly where it lies. 

Judge Pitman’s valuable work is divided into two general parts. 
Part I, “ Alcohol versus the State,” contains ten chapters on 
Waste, Destruction of Home, Pauperism, Public Health, Crime, 
Vitiation of Human Stock, The Universal Ally of Evil, The Uni- 
versal Antagonist of Good, etc. It comprises about one fifth of 
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the book. Part II, “The State versus Alcohol,” contains six- 
teen chapters, and discusses topics of vital importance, such as 
these: The Province of Law, The Extent of Legislative Power, 
License Laws and their Failure, Half-way Measures, Prohibition 
a Success, Law as a Teacher, Enforcement. 

We wish to say, with emphasis, that among the numerous vol- 
umes published in furtherance of the temperance reform, we can 
hardly name one so deserving of careful study as this. The per- 
sonal character of the author assures us of his candor and truth- 
fulness ; his position in the judiciary of his State vouches for his 
eminent qualifications for the task to which he addresses himself. 
The thorough research evident every-where shows that nothing 
has been lost by reason of haste or impatience, while the calmness 
of the style gives increased weight to the conclusions reached. 
Judge Pitman’s verdict is, that legal prohibition of the traffic is 
the right weapon with which to fight the gigantic foe, and that 
prohibitory legislation is right in principle, justified by the 
magnitude of the interests directly involved, and abundantly 
proved to be efficient by numerous local experiments in England 
and America. We trust that this work will obtain the wide cir- 
culation to which its great merits entitle it,and we are sure that 
if it does it, will give a powerful impetus to the greatest reform of 
the age. 
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Short Studies on Great Subjects. By James ANTHONY Froupr, M.A., late Fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford. Third Series. 12mo., pp. 400. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong, & Co. 1877. Price, $2 50. 

Nine essays on a variety of topics, mostly republications, in the 

easy, graceful style of the former series. 


Elsie’s Children. A Sequel to “ Elsie’s Motherhood.” By Martsa FInuey (Far- 
quharson,) Author of the’Story of ‘“ Elsie,” ‘ Cusilla,” “Wanted a Pedigree,” 
“Old Fashioned Boy,” ete., ete. Pp. 349. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

A Golden Christmas. Being Longley’s Manual for 1877. Pp. 112. London: 

F. E. Longley. 

Our Children’s Songs. Illustrated. 8vo., pp. 207. New York: Harper & Bros, 1877. 
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pp. 435. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1877. 
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SozinsKEY, M.D., Ph.D. 12mo., pp. 196. Phila.: Allen, Lane, & Scott. 1877. ( 
The Expositor, July, 1877. Edited by Rev. SamurL Cox. Contents: 1. The Ho- ! 
liness of Jesus Christ. 2. St. John’s View of Jesus on the Cross. 3. The Reign f 

of Law an Incentive to Prayer. 4. The Gospel of the Uncircumcision. 5. A 
Chapter of Gospel History. London: Hodder & Stoughton. i 
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WESLEY AS A GREEK BISHOP. 


We have inserted the Article on the supposed Erasmian ordina- 
tion of Wesley as bishop, not because we are at all convinced of 
its reality, but because it needed discussion, and because the best 
possible argument in its behalf is already furnished by Dr. Phoe- 
bus. Yet we hold the argument to be so total a failure as to set 
the question fairly at rest. 

1. The only testimony in its behalf is the statement of Dr. Peters. 
But the article of Mr. Kingsley, preceding, completely shows that 
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Peters is no authority at all. His inveracity is such as to cancel 
all he says. Yet even he does not pretend to be “in the secret; ” 
that is, he was not present, and does not know when or where it 
was done, or who were the actual witnesses. He mentions a few 
persons who, as he says, believed it, but does not pretend that 
even those persons were present. There is no other reason than 
his word for believing that the persons named believed it. 

2. The statement at the close of Peters’ letter that Charles 
Wesley believed it is abundantly contradicted by Charles Wes- 
ley’s own words. His charge against John was that he “con- 
secrated a bishop” without himself being a bishop. The least 
thought in Charles Wesley’s brain that John was a truly ordained 
bishop would have expunged his entire argument. 

3. As to the faintness of Wesley’s denial, it is plain that he 
denied all that was charged. Neither Lloyd, nor the searching 
Toplady, nor any other man in England, imagined that the ordina- 
tion was really performed ; they only charged that it was asked, 
and that Wesley denied. From that day to this nobody in En- 
gland ever charged that it was performed, except Peters. 

4. Peters’ stories seem contradictory. Wesley, by his account, 
did not dare to admit to “a clergyman” that he had been ordained 
a bishop, yet he is ready to ordain Seabury, which would be in 
itself a conspicuous admission of his own ordination. Moreover, 
the statement that he was ready to act as a successionally ordained 
bishop; and yet not so sign himself, is absurd enough. 

5.. We imagine that no date can be fixed when Wesley com- 
menced autocrat. He was autocrat from the beginning, only his 
autocracy ruled a smaller domain, As the masses grew larger, and 
the questions more momentous, his autocracy grew .into larger 
action. His express declaration that successalism was a “ fable ” 
is proof that no action of his was based on episcopal succession. 

6. The story of Peters dishonors Wesley. It makes him yio- 
late the law of the land and incur a severe penalty to obtain an 
honor he dared not acknowledge, and so*could never use. He 
might, indeed, have avoided the penalty by securing due proof 
of his episcopate to be read after his death in support of the 
American episcopacy. But that he never did. On the contrary, 
his diploma for Coke to use,in America assigned reasons for his 
ordination of Coke which contradict the idea of his own suc- 
cessional episcopate. 

We should deem the fact of such an ordination a great danger 
to the free and voluntary nature of an episcopacy. 
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PLEASE RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE NEw 
YEAR. 

Our Quarterly is now more than half a century old, 
and intends to hold on in its unfaltering career to the 
next centennial, growing ever younger and stronger as it 
grows older. Free yet loyal, conservative yet _Progress- 
ive, it maintains the cause of Christian truth amid 
opposing unbelief; of evangelical life in contrast with 
rationalistic deadness; of our own historic Church 
institutions and doctrines in preference to rash inno- 
vation. 

The form of our Quarterly suggests its permanent 
binding in a volume. For its size, the volume will be 
seen to be singularly cheap in price. There are many 
who have taken it for years who regret not having pre- 
served it in permanent shape. What a noble theolog- 
ical library will its volumes form at the close of this new 


century ! 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, , Publishers, 
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